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FRENCH MILITARY MATTERS. 


Ir is quite as lawful to learn from an 
ally as from an enemy. Believing 
that the French may yet teach our 
military men something, and having 
recently been impressed with a sense 
of the superior soldierly qualities of 
the French army, and with strong 
ideas of the danger lest England does 
not clearly see the risk she runs in not 
being well prepared for war, we have 
jotted down some notes lately ga- 
thered on these important matters, 
and of such talk about them as occurs 
in ordinary conversation. 

“A quarter of a million of excellent 
soldiers under arms, forming the finest 
army in the world; their veterans 
flushed with success over the Russians 
and Austrians, and every man of them 
eager to take revenge for Waterloo 
and St. Helena! This, with a fleet 
almost equal to ours, forms a combi- 
nation of such menace to England, 
that may well make us think how to 
meet it!’ Such were our words, when, 
after having visited the camp of 
LD Armée @ Italie at St. Maur, we fell 
into discussing military matters, after 
dinner, with a few friends ata de- 
lectable dining-house in the Champs 
Elyseés, Le Moulin Petit Rouge. 
The second day following was to wit- 
ness the entry of that victorious army 
into Paris, and we had, in order to 
form some notions of the relative me- 
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rits of French soldiery, in comparison 
with what we had lately seen at 
Aldershott, made our first inspection 
ot the warriors of Magenta and Sol- 
ferino. Much discourse, of high] 
interesting sort, had we enjoyed with 
some of the vivacious fellows who 
had fought on those bloody fields ; 
and we came away, leaving the vast 
and stirring scene of bivouac with feel- 
ings of hearty admiration for the sol- 
dierly traits and qualities of our noble 
allies ; and especially for their bon- 
homie, good feeling, and intelligence. 
Long may the French nation continue 
to be our allies! Some years’ resi- 
dence among them, in the provinces 
as well as in the metropolis, has 
taught us to understand, and generally 
respect and esteem them. But we 
are now considering them in a mar- 
tial point of view, as that which 
touches our own country ; and, if the 
alliance is ever broken, especially if 
by their faults, viz. by the exu- 
berance of their warlike disposition, 
their foolish love of glory, and natural 
desire to efface the tarnish of defeats 
sustained at our hands, let us ho 
that England will be prepared to the 
full extent that seems requisite. 

One of our objects in repairing fre- 
quently as we did to the camp was, to 
gauge, as far as possible, the feelings 
of the military towards England. 
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This wish was, however, obviously 
difficult to satisfy, for, as we could 
not permit ourselves to utter any 
thing that might evoke a deviation 
from politeness, which the French 
people are justly proud of showing, 
their expressions of sentiments to- 
wards us were civilly guarded. On 
this score, therefore, we could learn 
little. Ourallies would not say if they 
desired to become our enemies; but 
were, particularly the officers, very 
polite; though we are well aware that 
this numerous and powerful class are 
the chief instigators of war; and na- 
turally so, because war not only re- 
lieves them from the tedium of garri- 
son life, but promises them promotion 
and honours. It is said that, before 
hostilities began with Russia, disaf- 
fection to the Emperor was spreading 
throughout the army, in consequence 
of his adherence to bis famous saying, 
“ DT’ Empire cest la paix ;” for many 
young aspirantsto colonelcies declared 
that, in such case, Louis Napoleon 
was not the man for them. If peace 
was to be perpetual how were they 
to rise in rank, and how acquire 
“glory,” that brilliant bubble, reputa- 
tion, ever glittering, in the colours of 
the legion of honour, before the eyes of 
militaives? Any hope of winning 
renown in Africa was over, since, the 
Algerine deserts having been made a 
perfect solitude, peace reigned there. 
A rupture with perjide Albion was, at 
that time, out of the question ; but 
fortunately, the Crimea opened as a 
theatre for the acquisition of fame. 
Recently, the plains of Northern Italy 
became the scene of la gloire. Yet 
where could this indispensable object, 
thinks every martialist, be gathered 
so abundantly as on the field that 
shall avenge the discomfiture of Na- 
poleon the First and /a grande armée. 

Let us now introduce the reader to 
thecompany at table, whose comments 
on the splendid spectacles lately af- 
forded by the French army we are 
about to give. For ourselves, the lite- 
rary “we,” the usual inscrutability 
must be preserved; but we present 
the reader to our foreign friends, a 
French gentleman of the ancient 7é- 
gvme, and his spouse, a Parisian lady 
de la vieille cour. Monsieur de X., 
whose father was in the honoured ser- 
vice of the Bourbons, is légitimiste ; 
yet, hopeless of a change of dynasty, 
or of benefits resulting from such a 
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revolution; but, sincerely respecting 
theadmirabletalentsof Napoleon IIL., 
anxious to see this great man confirm 
his power by the legitimate means of 
establishing a constitutional system 
somewhat adapted from the English 
model. Lastly, we present a Scottish 
friend, a political economist, who has 
come to study the war question prac- 
tically; a dry, hard man; an incarna- 
tion of the tenets of his school; im- 
pregnable to either jokes or senti- 
ment, and deeming the arguments of 
the heart weak against those of the 
pocket and the understanding. To 
enlighten his innocence, we asked him 
to weigh in his economic scale the 
effects of the French passion for glory, 
that he might calculate how low it 
would bring down the scale of war, if 
thrown in whenever the momentous 
question may be put—la guerre, ow 
a paix avec 1 Angleterre? But his 
scanty choice of weights failed; andhe 
termed French love of fame froth and 
bosh ; saying he could not measure 
such chaff, though we insisted the im- 
perial bushel might easily be filled 
with it. Outof allpatience we turned 
to la dame Parisienne, who knew her 
countrymen well, and she confirmed 
our belief by asserting that “every 
military man of them, that isa man,” 
said she, speaking emphatically, and 
with exaggeration, “lives but toavenge 
himself of Waterloo! For this,” she 
asseverated, “every widow would give 
her last son, and every beggar his last 
sou!” In illustration of the truth of 
her assertion, the lively lady favoured 
us by reciting some verses from anew 
and popular romance entitled, ‘Le 
Pays t’appelle!” being the address of 
a widow-woman to her son, on his 
partant pour U Italie. 

“* Enfant, ton noble front rayonne d’espérance, 


En songeant aux lauriers dont tu vas te 
couvrir ; 
Tu penses qu'il est beau de défendre la 
France ; 
Tu penses que pour elle il est beau de 
mourir ! 
Mais, tu ne sais donc pas que ma vie est la 
tienne! 
Que rien, auprés de moi, ne te remplacera ! 
Que ton sang est mon sang! que ton Ame 
et la mienne! 
Qu’en te frappant au coeur, c'est moi 
qu'on frappera ? 
Et cependant ! et cependant! et cependant, 
Quand le pays appelle, 
* Sans hésiter, il faut, il faut partir 
Pour le défendre, a ton devoir fidéle ; 
O mon enfant, ne crains pas de mourir! de 
mourir! de mourir!” 
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This Spartan sentiment is very fine, 
thought we, when we heard these 
words sung on the stage with tremen- 
dous applause; and perhaps it is a 
pity British matrons are not equally 
zealousin rendering “ Riflemen, form!” 
a household chant. 

“Do you know what glory is?” 
asked a veteran of the Imperial Guard 
(in patois French) of a recruit, and 
then proceeded to explain :—“If you 
fall on the field of victory, you will 
be immortalized in perpetuity!” This 
idea is less obvious to Englishmen 
than to the speaker, who, verily, 
appeared to think nothing of being 
slain. Vain-gloriousness seems, in- 
deed, the strongest of Gallic passions. 
“T die,’ wrote a colonel to his wife 
after the battle of Magenta, “covered 
with wounds and glory!” In the 
mouth of a hero as eminent as Nelson 
or Picton, these words would be allow- 
able; but we warrant that no lieu- 
tenant-colonel, nor even a full general, 
of our nation, ever wrote them. Yet, 
such being a trait of the French mili- 
tary mind, let us take care not to 
underrate its effects! 

Of all the restaurants we have 
exploités in this city of diners jins, 
commend us to the Moulin Rouge, as 
offering the most agrémens for a sum- 
mer, al fresco banquet. An excellent 
cuisine, and wines of the first quality, 
leave, as our légitimiste friend ob- 
served, nothing to desire. Some ca- 
raffes of iced champagne being suc- 
ceeded by superlative claret, we re- 
sumed our discussion of martial mat- 
ters. Having lingered late among the 
sons of Mars and the tents at St. 
Maur, the bright galaxy of lamps 
opposite to us already illumined the 
charming concert-garden recently 
formed by Musard, and his splendid 
orchestra was delighting us with the 
“ Postilion Galop,” a musical imita- 
tion of travelling by imperial diligence, 
rapid and resonant; the conductor’s 
horn blowing gaily, the postilions’ 
whips cracking melodiously, and the 
guirlons of bells round the horses’ 
necks ringing merrily, as the collec- 
tion of cheery, travelling sounds sped 
along in imagination. 

Meanwhile, our convive, the pro- 
fessor of political economy, had been 
ruminating over Madame’s disclosures 
as to the patriotism of her nation. 
“Tt is all vera weil,” at last he mut- 
tered, “but the appeal to the pocket 
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is the best. If Glaidstone would 
come forward with a freendly budget, 
and admeet their wines at saxpence a 
bottle, instead of a shilling, there’d 
be little talk of war with England. 
Why, man,” continued our statisti- 
cian, “if they went to war with us, 
their railroads would be shut up for 
want of coal in sax weeks.” The as- 
sertion surprised Madame de X., who 
was unaware of what we presently 
informed her, that the coal-mines of 
her country do not supply a fifth of 
its consumption. The Parisian lady 
became manifestly frightened by the 
intelligence, because, as we suspect, 
she pictured in her mind’s eye the dis- 
mal state of the town when gas, source 
of its nocturnal brilliancy, whether 
in the theatres, Champs Elysées, or 
on the Boulevards, should be no more. 
Whatever passed in her thoughts,she 
quickly observed— 

“ Dans cecas la, notre grande flotte 
a vapeur, dont on a tant parlé, sera 
joliment flambée!” 

Ourselves (attempting to joke).— 
“ En effet, all the vapouring about it 
will end in smoke, when this screw 
méchanique is put on its screw machi- 
nery. Why, parblew/ emptiness in 
the coal-boxes would insure peace 
more than if in the treasury.” 

Political Economist.—“ Our  go- 
vernment, too, has lately declared it 
will consider coal as contraband dur- 
ing war, so the French will not be 
able to get it from 

Just then, by an amusing coinci- 
dence, Musard’s band struck up “ The 
Express Train Polka,” beginning with 
the loud ringing of the station bell on 
starting ; then a shriek, not so pierc- 
ing as in real steam-engine life, but 
with a musically-modulated thrill; 
anon, a pufting (from the orpheiclide), 
in imitation of bursts of the impatient 
vapour; and presently, the pant, pant, 
of the mighty power, as it moves 
away, growing into the clash, clash, 
clash of the train, hurrying along, 
tempered to the ear by a pleasing 
accompaniment, in express time, of 
fiddles, flutes, double basses, drums, 
cymbals, and all sorts of instruments, 
making, in melodious unison, a rapid, 
staccato tune, and admirably giving, 
as fairly as music could, an idea of 
the regular rush of a railway train. 
Another whistling shriek, a relaxa- 
tion of speed, and the imaginary jour- 
ney ceased. 
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Our légitimiste friend profited by 
the silence, and, finishing his wine, 
said, with a solemn look, in indifferent 
English :-—“ Mes alliés, do not believe 
that a small matter would stop Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Should ever 
a shout for war with England pre- 
vail, he will head his choicest forces, 
and take them by express trains, au 
plus vite, into Belgium. The Low 
Countries are rich in coal, and, as they 
were of old the battle fields of Europe, 
and the scene of his uncle’s greatest 
defeat, he will cause them to render 
up their mineral wealth, and endea- 
vour to make them the theatre of glo- 
rious reparation of that disaster. May 
it not be his destiny to gratify the mili- 
tary vanity of the French tothisextent, 
so deeply yearned for? Figurez vous, 
Napoleon III, a@ da téte de Parmée 
du Nord, humiliator of Russia, van- 

uisher of Austria, successful against 
— and only waiting until an 
English force shall venture to show 
itself on the Continent! Hence 
his jealousy of the proposed increased 
fortification of Antwerp, which is to 
be, his newspapers say, sneeringly, the 
téte du pont of the channel you Bri- 
tish dare to consider as your own, but 
the supremacy of which his fleet may 
some day be prepared to challenge.” 

Madame de x followed her hus- 
band’s remark as to Antwerp by ob- 
serving, that the distaste her soldier 
countrymen feel for such slow work 
as besieging is notorious, “They call 
it,” said she, “guerre des taupes, a 
war of moles! The Algerine troops, 
particularly, abominate the idea of 
exchanging /es délices of campaigning, 
for the hard labour and other severi- 
ties (including /e ventre vide) of a stiff, 

rotracted beleaguerment. Nos plus 

raves des braves, the Zouaves, who 
now consider themselves, martially 
speaking, [élite de larmée, and style 
ania ‘le corps le plus chicard, 
le plus flambard (the crack and flash 
force), specially detest besieging. 
Assurez vous,” continued the clever 
lady, “our Emperor well knows that 
trenches break theteeth and crush the 
spirit of the French; and it was for 
this reason that he prudently avoided 
attacking the Austrian Quadrilateral. 
Sapristi/ if he had opened entrench- 
ments before Verona they might have 
proved a seat of war en permanence.” 

Political Economist.—“ Nae doubt 
you remember what Sir John Bur- 
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goyne sensibly observed, that a strong 
fort costs less to construct than a fri- 
gate, and lasts much longer. Perhaps, 
if there is any fear of invasion, the 
best defence to London would be huge 
fortified lines, capable of containing a 
large force, and holding out for some 
time, situated somewhere on the 
South-eastern Downs.” 

Monsieur de X. wasof opinion, that 
the Emperor is too prudent, and too 
samen attached to the English, 
ever to attempt an invasion. 

Our speculations turning on the 
characteristics of our allies, as influ- 
enced by race, a warm argument en- 
sued between Monsieur de X. and our 
North Briton, who would hardly ad- 
mit of ethnologic difference between 
the two nations, conceiving their ori- 
ginal races almost identical. 

Political Economist.—“ In France, 
according to the best authorities, the 
prevailing element in the population 
is the Gallic variety of the Geltic race, 
still subsisting in Brittany; from 
whence, and from other lands of the 
Picts, such as Picardy and Poictou, 
our country was peopled with Picts, 
ae. ‘ British, a synonyme for painted 
men, whose blood obtains so largely 
in our three kingdoms, that this deno- 
mination comprehends the three 
peoples. Again, the first Franks were 
free men, of Teutonic, that is to say, 
Dutch blood, inhabiting north and 
east of the Rhine, like the ancient 
Anglian race. Those ‘free lances’ 
were hired by the Celtic toparchs of 
Gaul, as guards, after the departure 
of the Romans; and, having seized 
the pal-lis, or palisaded fort of the 
kings of Paris, gave their name to 
the Isle des Francs, in which the 
palais de justice still stands; and they 
subsequently overran, conquered, and 
bequeathed their name to France 

yroper. And again, the two nations 
ave much in common in Norman 
blood.” 

Monsieur de X.—“T must acknow- 
ledge your view as generally correct : 
but although the term ‘ British’ em- 
braces your three nations, I believe 
it does so more by use than in truth ; 
for, be assured, certain sub-varieties 
of the Teutonic race form the largest 
element in England. Without doubt 
you say truly, Gallic blood pre- 
dominates here; yet, when you speak 
of the retirement of the Romans, you 
ignore a remarkable fact, which is 
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that, as I conceive, the bulk of the 
bourgeois of France may reasonably 
claim descent from those mighty men, 
whose legions conquered and col- 
onized Gaul so fully. Not having 
made much research on this curious 
point, I merely venture to suggest 
that there are good grounds for belief 
in this illustrious origin for our citi- 
zens ; and, if so, we perceive from 
whence they derive their martial cha- 
racteristics. The Roman architectu- 
ral remains, to be seen in almost every 
one of our cities and large towns, at- 
test the sway of that race throughout 
the country ; for, though few of these 
relics are to be compared to the grand 
Roman baths in the metropolis, their 
masses of brick and mortar bear solid 
testimony to the universality of Ro- 
man possession. It would seem that 
the Latin burgesses, in a thousand 
cities in Gaul, instead of retiring into 
Italy before the advancing banners of 
the Franks, remained, protected (as 
our historian, Thierry, explains) by 
their defensive system of communes ; 
and underwent certain conditions of 
subjection to the conquerors, to whom 
the kings of the new supremacy 
ranted the surrounding territories. 
Similarly, the Celtic cultivators of the 
soil continued to live in the multitu- 
dinous enclosures taken in from forest 
and waste (called towns, or ville), as 
villeins, servi, or serfs, of the new feu- 
datories. Those burgesses, or bour- 
geois, preserved their Roman civil 
law, municipal organization, and lan- 
guage, which grew, in time and by ad- 
mixture with the conquering race, to 
be Romane-French, and became, as 
the speech of cities, the language of 
the courts, both regal and legal, the 
camp and market, in effect, of the 
civilized people. Nothing better 
ena the Latin extraction of our 
urgeois than the pedigree deduced 
from their language; and, since speech 
is mostly learnt from women, the pre- 
valence of Latin origins in the French 
tongue argues the existence, for ages, 
of wide-spread Roman colonies. The 
great extent of this ancient Italian 
extraction is not alone proclaimed by 
our language, but is also warranted by 
the physiognomy, proud and refined 
ring, and warlike character of our 
middle classes. Let us hope that 
their Roman blood will not prove hot 
enough to apply and add the old shout 
of the Punic wars—delenda est Car- 
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thago—to their sowvenirs des vieilles 
haines nationales towards your 
country.” 

We acknowledged the ominous 
analogy, but expressed our opinion, 
that any attempt to apply that classic 
ert de guerre & Poutrance practically, 
would result, not in the destruction 
of our modern commercial Carthage, 
but of the haughty capital twice oc- 
cupied by our army during the present 
century. 

Of the martial enthusiasm of the 
French, and their animosity to the 
English, now slumbering, after five 
centuries’ duration, there can be no 
doubt. Often, during the late brief 
campaign, we were startled, whilst 
passing the cafés chantants on the 
Champs Elysées, at the shouts of ap- 
plause from the multitudes standin 
around these temples of music a 
song, listening to the bellicose ballads 
and chansonettes provided to suit the 
taste of the time; and we thought, if 
such be the excitement against les 
Autrichiens, what will be the burst 
of passion whenever the French god- 
dess, Bellona, lashes herself into fury 
against nous autres? The honour of 
the tricolor flag was generally the 
theme of these war-odes, and every 
stanza invoked Ja gloire; so that one 
might well imagine the rage of the 
populace, were the subject of these 
inciting songs the blemishes received 
by that flag at our hands; and the 
entire ode, an appeal, by historic me- 
mories, arousing their ancestral anti- 
pathy to les maudits Anglais. 

Our party at the Moulin Rouge, 
rendered somewhat gloomy by such 
reflections, separated; and as we 
walked home, we heard the chorus of 
one of these crowded cafés shouting 
out this refrain : 

* C'est la charge, on s° écrie ; 
Tambours d' Italie ! 
La gloire et les amours 
Vous protégent toujours ! 

Ra ta plan ! 

Encore une conquéte ! 
Vainqueurs, chacun répéte. 
Serrons nous; en avant! 
Beaux tambours, en avant ! 

Ra ta plan, plan, plan; ra ta plan, plan, 

plan !” 


On the day following, viz., on Sa- 
turday, the 13th August, the men 
of our party, in search of mili- 
tary knowledge, made a second ex- 
eursion to the camp. The road 
through the Bois de , alae was 
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crowded with vehicles of every de- 
scription, from a four-in-hand, cover- 
ed with English gentlemen, to open 
caravans, carrying parties of female 
relatives of the soldiery. Throngs of 
people filled the pathways, ae, pte 
saw more than one decorous but 
laughing dame step aside to escape 
the ardent looks of tipsy Turcos. We 

assed on to the gala scene of camp 
life, with its miles of canvas, thou- 
sands of piles of arms, and merry 
men busy in a dozen different ways. 
Presently we came on a group of 
thirty or forty seated on the ground, 
with loto cards before them, quietly 
playing this childish game for sous. 
An old pioneer, whose handsome 
countenance and luxuriant beard are 
as fine as any thing in “the antique,” 
satin the centre, calling out the loto 
numbers as he drew them from the 
bag, a function he accompanied by 
jocular sing-song. It was pleasant to 
see the black face of an Abyssinian 
break into joy and show its white 
teeth, when, his line of numbers hav- 
ing been the first to fill, he chucked 
his card into the teller and grasped 
the prize. Then we turned to the 
tents of his brother Turcos, and made 
close observation of their outlandish 
habits. In one of their canvas caves 
an Arab was hid, sitting cross-legged 
on his haunches, chanting a Moorish 
or Negro tum-tum ; and beating time 
to this strange modulated noise on an 
invisible musical instrument. Great 
fun did he afford to some grisettes, 
who, regarding him as a wild beast 
jn a lair, now and again peeped in 
with half-fearful, half-comical looks. 
From this assemblage of the rude 
children of African deserts, so near to 
high polished Paris, we moved on to 
see the manners of their Christian 
brethren, the Zouaves ; and enjoyed 
a bout of drinking, smoking, and 
talking with various members of this 
distinguished body. Having pre- 
viously fortified ourselves on our 
present theme by perusing some works 
on the subject, we cannot do bet- 
ter than give extracts of their strik- 
ing passages. Perhaps the most ac- 
ceptable will be a brief account of the 
celebrated corps of Zouaves, taken 
from the books under review. 

The first “Zouave” force was 
formed in Algeria, in 1830, by the en- 
listment of endigénes, or natives, in 
two battalions, which received the 
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name of Zouaves, as the denomination 
of foot-soldiers the Dey of Algiers 
was used to recruit, principally from 
a confederation of tribes called in 
Arabic, Zououa, inhabiting beyond 
the Djurjura mountains in Kabylia. 
Many Frenchmen, by no means the 
élite of their country, were, at first, 
embodied in this new irregular corps, 
which retained the oriental costume, 
and soon became famous for exploits 
against the Arabic guerillas. Gradu- 
ally, as the numbers of this efficient 
force were increased, the natives were 
withdrawn, and enrolled as a separ- 
ate body, now known as the terrible 
Furcos; while the residue, largely re- 
eruited from France, reinforced by 
picked men from the regular army, 
and formed into several regiments, 
compose the redoubted battalions of 
Zouaves, whose renown has been 
greatly enhanced by their valour in 
the Crimea. Yet very many of these 
fierce Gauls have become so acclima- 
tized in Africa, so assimilated in ap- 
pearance, under its burning sun, to 
the dark red complexioned warriors 
whose name they bear, as to be often 
taken by strangers for veritable Be- 
douins, although born and bred with- 
in sound of the bells of Nétre Dame; 
and some of them, amused by the mis- 
take, have replied to the question— 
“To what Arab tribe do you belong?” 
not by saying, “ We are of the Beni- 
Mahmoud, or Beni-Hassan ;” but, 
“To the tribe of Beni-St. Antoine, 
or Beni-St. Honoré !” 

The following interesting picture of 
a bivouac of a body of Zouaves, while 
on distant service in the mountains of 
Algeria, is taken from the Duc @ 
Aumale’s sketch of the brief history, 
but brilliant exploits of this corps :-— 


** See them approach the place of bi- 
vouac, and prepare for the night. Some 
of the men leave their ranks, and run to 
the nearest source of water to fill the 
cans of the detachment before the water 
shall be rendered muddy by the horses 
and camels. The faggots for firing have 
been prepared beforehand, and are ready 
on the top of the knapsacks. The halt 
is sounded ; the battalion draws up, and 
extends out in a line in pre-assigned 
position; the company on guard in ad- 
vance. Whilst the superior officers pro- 
ceed to place the posts, the little canvas 
tents are set up, and the fires lighted as 
if by magic. hen the fatigue company 
busy themselves with the distribution of 
victuals and cartridges ; the cooking men 
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set to work ; others cut up wood to pro- 
vide for the night-fires ; some are clean- 
ing their arms; others are mending their 
clothes with the aid of the never-failing 
‘ trousse’ (i.e., housewife case, whence 
the trousseau of a bride) of French sol- 
diers, which, they say, at first always 
produced a laugh from their allies in the 
Crimea. The soup is soon ready, being 
made without the newly-distributed 
meat, for this is destined to boil all night 
and figure in the morning repast. The 
evening soup is made with onions, lard, 
a little white bread, and whatever else 
des vivres the ordinaire, or common stock, 
contains.” 


It seems that, after a custom bor- 
rowed from the Arabs, the soldiers 
of the army in Africa, when cam- 
paigning, live in community, or, ac- 
cording to their expression, font or- 
dinaire ensemble, being understood 
to form a society, called tribu, or 
tribe ; each man of which has ha- 
bitually his distinct function, one 
being charged with the firewood and 
fire ; another with the water, cooking, 
and making coffee ; and a third with 
the tents, &c. Our readers have 
doubtless observed the short sword 
worn by every French private as being 
no weapon, but a “coupe choux” (ze, 
cabbage-cutter), a military tool special 
to, and characteristic of “the nation 
of cooks.” The Duc d’Aumale pro- 
ceeds to explain that, if the ordinary, 
or stock of vivres is exhausted— 


‘‘ The evening soup is made au café ; 
that is to say, the liquid coffee is thick- 
ened with biscuit-dust, and made intoa 
sort of paste, which would, perhaps, not 
be to every one’s taste, but yet is strong 
and nourishing. Or else, may be, the 
sportsman and the angler of the detach- 
ment have helped to furnish the mess 
with something, such as a hare, or a 
tortoise, or a hank of fish; not to men- 
tion certain succulent dishes, which are 
occasionally relished on the sly, such as 
a.fowl or a kid, the origin of which is 
not always orthodox. The soup has 
been eaten; the last pipe smoked; and 
the joyous chorus sung. While the 
sleeping comrades lie snug in their tents 
between their two quilts, the guard pa- 
trol in silence and change their position, 
lest it may have been perceived by the 
watchfulenemy. The sentinel that was 
in sight on the top of the hill has disap- 
peared; but, if you follow the officer of 
the guard in his rounds, he will point 
out to you, despite the darkness, on the 
slope of the hill, a Zouave lying on his 
stomach close to the summit, which ex- 
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actly hides him, his eyes on the watch 
and his finger on the trigger.” 

Did an Arab think to catch such a 
weazel asleep, he would soon be unable 
to answer to “ Qui vive?” 

The equipments of this corps are 
so peculiar as to deserve remark. 
Generally and first we may observe, 
that the small tents in use by the 
French army might well be adopted 
in our service on particular occasions. 
This serviceable ‘“‘ tente-abris,” or 
shelter canvas-tent, is, as is well- 
known, formed of eight pieces, each 
of which, with a portion of the poling, 
is borne by every soldier, so that it is 
easily carried and quickly pitched. 
It was invented by the men of the 
17th Light Regiment, who acted upon 
the idea of unsewing their knapsacks 
to make shelter, and joined them to- 
gee with cords sustained by poles. 

he experiment having succeeded, a 
Zouave colonel regulated this new 
method, and adopted it in his regi- 
ment. The transport of large tents 
having long been acknowledged im- 
practicable in rapid operations over a 
vast extent of rough ground, the value 
of these handy tents should be ap- 
preciated. Still, we are humbly of 
opinion that, whenever the nature of 
the service permits, the soldier should 
be relieved of the pack—the huge 
umpedimentum he carries on his back. 
Its weight is very oppressive. A 
Zouave, in marching order, bears no 
less a burden than sixty pounds ! 
The following is a list of its con- 
tents :—A portion of the tent and 
poles, a quilt, heavy hooded cloak, 
can, ration of bread, small wooden 
bowl, and tin quart pot. In the in- 
terior of the knapsack: a pair of 
gaiters, two shirts, pair of shoes, an 
account-book, a little bag (the trousse), 
containing an awl, five needles, scis- 
sors, red, yellow, and black thread, 
and a thimble. Besides this, there 
were four brushes, a pack of cards to 
play patience with, or more delightful 
piquet ; gun-screws, boxes of grease 
and encaustic, two pocket-handker- 
chiefs, five packets of cartridges, and, 
lastly, any cherished letters, such as 
from home and from the sweetheart. 
These miscellanies having been ex- 
hibited to us, we asked our ally how 
long it would take him to pack them 
and move off. 

Zouave.— Five minutes, milords; 
you may tell your Government so.” 
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We said there was no need ; but 
thought of Sir Charles Napier’s bag- 
gage ee oe and a towel. 

he Zouave uniform is so well 
known as hardly to need description; 
but, as its merits are universally ac- 
knowledged, we may notice that it 
is the Algerine costume in the co- 
lours of the French infantry, with 
some other modifications, which, 
without lessening its originality and 
grace, render it one of the easiest, 
neatest, and most appropriate of uni- 
forms, leaving every movement of 
the wearer unhampered, and being 
susceptible of changes suited to vari- 
ations of temperature. The trowsers 
are specially praiseworthy, being 
nearly similar in shape to the Knick- 
erbocker breeches, admirable inex- 
pressibles, destined not only to su- 
yersede the kilt on Scottish moors, 
ut to become the archetype of all 
hard work-a-day femoral teguments. 
Envy and jealousy do not readily 
find admittance into the breasts of 
Englishmen, but we confess to having 
become, for a brief season, a prey to 
these passions, after having seen a 
regiment of Zouaves of the Garde 


Impériale mount guard at the Tuil- 
leries, with their fine free and manly 
figures, their bright-coloured flaunt- 
ing costume, their brass horns and 
cymbals, and all their look and air of 


magnificent oriental troops. Why, 
asked we of ourselves, should not the 
palace of our gracious sovereign Vic- 
toria, Queen of the Indies, be some- 
times guarded “by British Indians,” 
in the rich garb of the Madras sepoys, 
and ne equipments and capa- 
rison of the Sikh cavalry? 

Many know the outward appear- 
ance of the Zouave, but few are ac- 
quainted with his specialities. He is 
short, but broad-shouldered, fine- 
waisted, muscular, and nervous, his 
head shaved, and he wears a tufted 
beard, has a keen eye, a jeering smile, 
and a bold, swinging step. Such is 
the Zouave, the first soldier in the 
world for sudden, rapid marches, dif- 
ficult ambuscades, skirmishes with 
advanced posts, and all surprises, in 
which he has shown himself more 
rusé, more wily, than even an Arab. 
If a position is to be carried, he runs 
forward, his head down, overthrowing 
all in his course—“ he is no longer a 
man but a bullet, which once in air 
must hit its mark or fall.” He cor- 
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dially hates cities, and holds garrison 
life in horror, detesting its inevitable 
minute discipline. When shut up in 
a room, and warm with wine and 
talk, he is apt to come to blows, at 
least he is so, if we are to believe the 
following couplet:— 
* Quand I’zouzon, coiffé de son.fez 

A par hazard quelqu’ goutt’ seus |’ nez, 

L'tremblement se met da s la cambuse. 

Mais s’il faut se flanquer des cups, 

ll sait rendre atouts pour atouts, 

Et gare dessous, 
C'est le zouzou qui s’amuse ! 
Des coups, des coups, des coups, 


> 


C'est le zouzou qui s‘amuse ! 
That which he rejoices in is camp 
freedom, raids and forays into the 
enemy’s country, le fritchtic (fri- 
cassé) improvised, and tobacco smok- 
ing and military gossip with a com- 
rade under a tent. Living an almost 
nomade life, he follows the example 
of the philosopher Bias, in carrying 
about with him all he possesses. 
Though this is not much, his knap- 
sack or “cowskin wardrobe” is im- 
mense, and even when on expeditions, 
is as full as it can hold, contrary to 
the practice of common soldiers. 
Besides regular ingredients it con- 
tains knives, forks, and spoons, suet, 
spices, and other indispensable con- 
diments for giving flavour to the 
Zouave is a true 
gourmet, and chef de marmitons au 
bonnet rouge. His ragouts might not 
be successful at V éfour’s or Phelippe’s, 
yet in Africa, in the desert, have 
caused even generals to lick their 
fingers! He can make hare soup 
without following Mrs. Glasse’s re- 
commendation to first catch the hare, 
since an inferior animal, such as a 
cat, will serve his turn. Horse he 
can metamorphose into fillet de baeu/f, 
and camel into mutton cutlets. When 
he catches an unwary lizard among 
the rocks, and discovers an ostrich’s 
egg in the sand, he transforms them 
into grenouille aux ceufs frits. In 
short, all is fish that comes to his 
net, and he shows most feathered or 
four-legged beasts he meets the way 
to his marmite or pot. Thus gifted 
with the culinary talent, he would 
find himself in clover among the 
barn-door fowls and little pigs of 
English farm-yards. In his songs he 
glories in styling himself either an 
African lion, or, more commonly, un 
chacal (jackal), comparing himself 
and partners to troops of this beast 
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of prey, whose taste for stolen mut- 
ton he partakes of. Morally speak- 
ing, his character has grown out of 
his military pedigree, for his corps 
inherit the ferocity, desperate valour, 
and predatory propensity of their Al- 
gerine godfathers, who emulated on 
land the fame of their corsair coun- 
trymen at sea. Here is his sketch of 
himself as portrayed in a popular 
ballad, entitled La Ronde des Zou- 
aves :— 
“ Le Zouave est un vrai lion, 

Bronzé par le soleil d’ Afrique. 

Pour yt heed un battalion, 

Il posséde un’ bague:t’ magique. 

Faut-il opérer un razzia, 

Ou gaiment vider une cave? 

Viv’ le zouzou (ter) viv’ le Zouave (bis).” 


His magical baguette, of which he 
justly boasts, is his terrific conjuring- 
wand, the bayonette. Good also is 
he, no doubt, in, as he says, emptying 
a cellar of wine, particularly after he 
has rasé, or swept, a Bedouin village 
clean. In continuation of this rough 
portraiture, we may cite a vivid de- 
scription of a Zouave by one of their 
own officers :— 

‘* Despite an uninterrupted succession 
of severe labours, in painful marches, 
terrible fights, and renewed attacks, no- 
thing can lower the gaiety of the Zouave, 
true type of a French soldier under a fo- 
reign name, preserving his light spirits 
whether he be climbing an arid moun- 
tain, under the burning sky of Africa, 
weighed down by his arms, his victuals, 
and all his pack of necessaries, or, 
cowering in a muddy trench, under a 
rigorous Russian winter, the air freezing 
with snow, he, while seeking to warm 
his numbed limbs, jokes cheerfully with 
his companions-in-arms, and aids them 
sedulously. Or else at the bivouac, after 
a long march, he sets up his little tent, 
and, having lit the fire to cook his tur- 
lutine (a mess composed of biscuit, rice, 
and lard), and enjoyed a delicious smoke 
of his bouffarde, or pipe, he begins to 
chant Le Chacal.” 


This characteristic ballad is the 
war-song of the Zouaves, and we give 
it, since it paints their wild habits 
and ambitious hopes in strong and 
faithful colours. After having an- 
nounced, in the first stave, that /e so/- 
dat Afru-Frangais closely resembles 
the jackal, the Zouave, who willing- 
ly sings his own praises, exclaims: 

D’abord montrons—le dans la plaine ; 

Pour la marche a lui le pompon; 

S'il faut courira perdre Enleine, 

Il ne vous dira jumais non. 
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Il n’a pas appris au gymnase 

L’art de fatiguer un cheval. 

Qui ne craint pas qu’on le ramasse? 
C’est un chacal. 

Courant, ou fumant la bouffarde, 

Il faut le voir en razzia; 

A tout prix, il faut qu'il chaparde ; 

Oui, malgré vous, il pillera. 

En vrai corsaire au crépuscule, 

De l’Arabe au pied matinal, 

Tentes, villages, qui tout brile? 
C’est un chacal. 

Au pied de l’Atlas a l'armée 

France, tu dois un monument 

A la figure basanée. 

Place au Zouave a |’il ardent! 

Qu’il exprime bien nos miséres ! 

Et grave sur le piédestal : 

Il vaut ce que valaient nos péres! 
Cest un chacal, 


Turning to the Duc d’Aumale’s 
pleasing account of the French Zou- 
aves, we find him stating that these 
men, rejoicing in their half-barbarous, 
half-civilized character, retain the in- 
dividual intelligence special to irregu- 
lar troops, and, continuing to be true 
enfans de Paris in their gay moods, 
whenever they may indulge in jests, 
merrinf@at, and the gaiety and wit 


their nation is proverbial for, possess, 
at the same time, the solidity and pre- 


cision of the best veteran regiments. 
As the fame of their corps increased 
it became (says one of its officers in 
his modest volume of Souvenirs) a dis- 
pute who, among the best, most vigor- 
ous, and bravest in the army,should be 
admitted into the new service, which, 
observes he, is enticing to Frenchmen 
in several ways. The gay and pecu- 
liar uniform, the wandering, warlike 
life, giving more liberty than garrison 
service permits, and the certainty of 
being sent wherever a shot was to be 
fired ; all this, says he, “was well 
suited to attract into our ranks the 
descendants of those Gauls, our fore- 
fathers, who used to exclaim, in their 
pride: ‘Ifthe sky should fall, we will 
supportit on the points of our spears!” 
The regiments of this corps d’ élite now 
count in their ranks many officers who 
had quitted the army, but who, tired 
of an idle life, enlisted in this fa- 
mous battalion, taking up the musket 
as mere private soldiers; and also 
numerous non-commissioned officers, 
that had also retired, yet who, in- 
spired by a bravery extending even 
to rashness, came to obtain promo- 
tion a second time by distinction in 
battle, seeking either position or a 
glorious death. Again, there are old 
officers of the garde mobile; dis- 
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charged seamen, with broad shoul- 
ders, used to cannon and tempests; 
and numerous young men of high 
birth, desiring to replace—by the red 
riband of the legion of honour, a 
badge paid for by their blood left on 
fields of victory —the fortunes they had 
squandered in Paris. To such young 
prodigals, the illusive emblem of that 
noble legion is the pole-star of their 
hopes of fame :— 


* Star of the brave! whose beam hath shed 
Such glory o'er the quick and dead, 
Thou radiant and adored deceit, 

Which millions rush’d in arms to greet !” 


The Zouave officer, whose work we 
have already quoted, gives the follow- 
ing interesting account of his com- 
panions-in-arms :-— 


**The officers are generally chosen 
from line regiments, among the most 
vigorous men, both morally and physi- 
cally, fullof energy, carrying the love of 
their colours to its furthest boundary ; 
for, always ready to face danger, they 
seek glory more than advaggement. 
Like all their comrades, they kffw that, 
in their noble profession, they ought not 
to think of fortune. Tv lead their sol- 
diers, to give them an example in all the 
military virtues, are their only cares. 
Our ancestors said: noblesse obliye. They 
voluntarily apply this noble motto to 
themselves. Their nobility does not con- 
sist in old family parchments, but in the 
uniform they wear, giving them the titles 
of officer and Zouave, of which they feel 
justly proud. Attachment to the corps, 
that religion of the soldier, is carried to 
its highest pitch amongst this force. 
Many simple soldiers in it would not 
consent to change their turbans for the 
galloon braid of under-officers of other 
corps. Many under-officers, and even 
oificers, have been known to prefer wait- 
ing for their advancement, remaining 
Zouaves, rather than obtain it by joining 
other regiments. Between the soldiers 
and officers of this corps there exists a 
confraternity, which, instead of breaking 
down discipline, only fortifies it. The 
officer sees in the soldier a companion in 
danger and glory, rather than an inferior. 
Aware that stomach-affection is not an 
idle word, he unceasingly endeavours 
to preserve his men from useless priva- 
tions. In African deserts, where one is 
exposed to feel the want of the neces- 
saries of life, he does not hesitate to aid 
his men by all the means in his power. 
He lends his beasts of burden and ad- 
vances money that the porridge-pot 
may not be empty. In return, the sol- 
dier professes a great affection for his 
officer; he is devoted to him, and has 
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even a filial respect for him. Although 
the discipline is severe, he does not op- 
pose the inflicted punishments. In battle 
he never leaves his chief; guards him ; 
risks his life to protect and save him; 
and, if his captain is wounded, prevents 
his falling into the hands of the enemy. 
On bivouac he keeps his officer's fire 
alight, and takes care of his horse and 
mule. If he happens to obtain some 
fruit or game he brings them to him. 
Convinced of the wish their captains 
have of seeing them well-fed on expedi- 
tions, the soldiers often desire that a 
portion of their pocket-money should be 
employed to buy provisions for tiie tribu 
or division. The colonel in a regiment 
of Zouaves is the respected chief of the 
general tribe, who see in him the father 
of the family.” 


Our experienced authority proceeds 
to dwell on the mutual affection of 
the men and their officers, who, on 
this account, are not only willingly 
obeyed, but can, when necessary, use 
the strictest discipline, for their au- 
thority rests on that which alone gives 
real power, namely—attached allegi- 
ance. In this regard, considering the 
position of all French officers of the 
army, it presents a marked difference 
and advantage in this particular to 
our captains, who form “ gentlemen;” 
an aristocracy, living separate, in com- 
parison, from their men; while the 
fact that conscription forces the 
French gentry and bourgeois into the 
same rank with the common soldier, 
combined with the special military 
education of many of the officers, and 
their habit of living always la vie de 
régiment with their men, very service- 
ably tightens and warms their bond 
of union. In this matter we do not, 
however, see any room for imitating 
our allies ; because it is certain that 
our brave soldiers yield to none others 
in loyalty to their officers, and that 
they aaah er to be commanded by men 
of birth and education. But might 
we not begin the experiment of form- 
ing corps W@élites, such as, in the 
French army, are well-known to cre- 
ate a valuable emulation? If we 
cannot afford to raise the standard of 
our whole army, as regards the class 
whence the privates are recruited, 
and as respects their physical and 
moral attributes—which are suscept- 
ible of much improvement by the 
various means of a high system of 
military education—-why not enrol a 
few regiments of men of superior 
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quality by offering better pay and 
other advantages? Our private sol- 
dier is the lowest paid labourer in 
England. Perhaps it may also be 
thought, considermg he comes from 
the lowest classes, that, though he be 
the cheapest of our workmen, he is 
not the fittest for his sort of work. 
India will continually require first- 
rate, picked, seasoned, and well-paid 
troops, who have a school of war there, 
and would excel the Zouaves. The 
next matter to desire is, that we may 
have enough of such whenever they 
are needed. 

To resume our experiences of the 
St. Maurcamp. Tired of walking and 
gazing about, we seated ourselves on 
a vacant spot and lit cigars. Pre- 
sently three soldiers of the line, one 
of them a remarkably intelligent man, 
who had gained his galon de caporal 
in the Russian war, coming past, asked 
us the time of day, whereupon we fell 
into conversation. After some ques- 
tions and answers, we asked the 
spokesman of the party if he would 
be able to obtain lowe to quit the 
camp at night to see the illuminations 
on the Féte de ( Empereur. 

French caporal (avoiding to reply, 
and with a disdainful smile).—“* Sol- 
Jerino était bien illuminé !” 

Profiting by this opening, we cross- 
questioned him and his comrades as 
to their reminiscences of that brilliant 
and bloody field. 

“Corbleu!” swore an old sapper, 
who had come up, and all of whose 
oaths we care not to translate; 
“ Quelle mitraille il y avait!” (What 
a fire of grape-shot there was!) “A 
storm of indigestible bon-bons came 
down like hail from the heights; 
enough to sicken a gourmand in fire- 
eating—allez!” 

He allowed it was easy to beat the 
Austrians, for, said he, her get little 
to eat better than horse bones; and 
he was manifestly aware of the 
maxim in warfare, that the main 
strength proceeds from a good batterie 
de cuisine. According to the expe- 
rienced opinion of our friend the ca- 
poral, the Austrians had no heart in 
the fight. If this was so, our infor- 
mant was certainly not in possession 
of all the reasons; but he proceeded, 
considering the inferiority of the 
Austrian soldiery from his own point 
of view, to contrast the condition of 
the lower ranks of their army with 
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his own. “ For us,” said he, proudly, 
and drawing himself up; “if a man 
is educated and is fortunate (s'il a la 
chance), he may become a general; 
nay more, a marshal; while those 
poor fellows cannot rise. Besides, 
they are ill paid, and can never have 
but ten sous a day pension. More- 
over,” continued he, with a look of 
contempt, “their officers beat them!” 
Then he ejaculated, “On ne bat pas 
un Frangais! Oh, non! il a trop de 
sang, il est trop vif.” The indignant 
manner in which a Frenchman of the 
inferior classes regards the notion of 
being struck by a superior, is a tradi- 
tional feeling that grew out of the 
general emancipation from this mark 
of serfdom by means of the Revolu- 
tion. Our corporal added, with a 
sarcastic expression—“ Saperlotte! Jl 
y avait des generaux Autrichiens qui 
battuient les femmes! Sacré chien! 
Ceux la qui battent les femmes ne bat- 
tront jamais les Francais!” 

We —— this gallant senti- 
ment cggdially, to the delight of our 
allies, the spokesman of whom then 
aoe bono Johnnie, as he called the 

inglish soldier; but he evidently 
considered un god-dam, even though 
he might be wn Colstrim (Coldstream 
guardsman), or one of les Hylanders 
(ces géants sauvages/), less formidable 
than himself with the bayonet, 
since he had been taught how to fence 
with this weapon. No doubt a cut- 
ting bayonet, that wounds the 
hands of the enemy whenever he 
seizes hold of it, combined with prac- 
tice in fencing with it, give confidence 
in fighting, and are therefore import- 
ant advantages. Our caporal, small 
of size but great of courage, expressed 
a sovereign contempt for German 
choucroutes and dull autre chiens, as 
he styled the Austrians, but had the 
discernment, when speaking of the 
English soldiery, to give the warmest 
terms of admiration to their cool 
bravery (that best of military vir- 
tues), evidently marvelling at the 
resolution with which they stood 
their ground under galling fire. The 
deportment of this man had so pleas- 
ed us, that we could not wound his 
national vanity by either acknowledg- 
ing any national superiority in this re- 
gard on our side, or responding to his 
observations by theremark, that want 
of moral courage to stand fire is a 
mark of barbarous and irreligious 
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races, testified in Sepoys, Turcos, et 
ad genus omne. He continued to say 
that he liked his allies in the Crimea, 
as bons camarades, but seemed to 
regard them as children in matters of 
war, especially as regards bivouac- 
ing, and insisted that they were saved 
from destruction at Inkermann by 
his countrymen. 

Certainly, the French excel us in 
making camp life comfortable; and 
on this point a paragraph may be 
cited from Les Souvenirs of an officer 
of Zouaves, contrasting their genius 
in this particular with the utter want 
of it in their red-coated allies. Our 
authority observes that the character 
of the two nations showed itself na- 
kedly in the Crimea:— 


*¢One beheld,” he says, “ the English, 
so coolly brave in the day of battle, 
embarrassed at the bivouac. The 
Zouaves, on the contrary, like those 
intelligent and active animals, the bea- 
vers, had scarcely piled their muskets, 
than, by force of their inventive talent, 
they made themselves comfortable 
dwellings, either lining their téits with 
all the rags they could find, or hollow- 
ing out cabins with chimneys, in the 
very rocks.” 


Yet, however cozy French soldiers 
may contrive to make themselves 
when campaigning, we have had op- 
portunities of observing that their 
officers obtain little of those enjoy- 
ments during peace that are com- 
mon to ours; so little, indeed, as to 
breed in them the discontented spirit 
continually urging their country into 
war. Unlike our holders of commis- 
sions, they generally have nothing 
but their pay, and are therefore un- 
able to move in society; while, as for 
amusements, what can they afford 
beyond billiards or dominos? They 
can certainly play with a pack of dirty 
cards for centimes, several hours a 
day; and so they do, perhaps enjoying 
it, for they are thorough gamesters. 
But while at their daily, dull routine 
of garrison duty, they yearn for the 
game of war, that rouge et noir board, 

littering with glory and promotion. 
These gens de Vepée are a large and 
influential class, and —s the real 
power in the state are likely to use it 
for themselves. 

We rose early on the 14th, and 

roceeded to a hired window in the 
ue de la Paix, to see “la Solennité 
militaire, & Poccasion du retour de 
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Parmée @Italie;’ and a grand and 
solemn sight it truly was, a formid- 
able array, leaving indelible impres- 
sions. 

The Place Vendéme was trans- 
formed into an immense magnificent 
amphitheatre, decorated with gar- 
lands, and hung with crimson velvet 
drapery, rich with gold embroidery. 
Nearly 20,000 spectators, principally 
personages of state and the army, en 
grande tenue, with their ladies, filled 
the seats of this splendid square, 
through which the victorious batta- 
lions were to march. The avenue to 
the gorgeous scene was ornamented 
with groups of columns, surmounted 
by figures of victory distributing 
gilded laurel coronals. Along the 
Boulevards, the line of procession, 
Venetian masts bore aloft gay stream- 
ers, and ten thousand tricolor flags 
floated in the air. Yet all this was 
trifling in effect to the animated ap- 
pearance presented by the living mul- 
titude—the million enthusiasts — 
whether our eyes turned during the 
procession to the home troops drawn 
up on either side, or to the masses of 
yeople gazing in admiration on their 

rave countrymen, or were attracted 
to the windows of the houses filled 
with belles Parisiennes, waving their 
handkerchiefs, and casting down 
bouquets and wreaths ; for this great 
spectacle was no ordinary pageant, 
but a real national act of heartfelt: 
triumph. Such was the effect on the 
French mind, that, to instance one 
phase alone, cries of vive la guerre 
were often heard; a sentiment hap- 
pily never evoked from our sensible 
countrymen. The trumpets and 
kettledrums of a detachment of the 
Cent Gardes came up first, preceding 
the Emperor, who rode alone in ad- 
vance of his staff. As the modern 
Cesar moved on, occasionally acknow- 
ledging the cries of Vive l'Empereur, 
there was nought of elation in his 
manner, but a rapt abstraction, as if 
he were brooding over the future; or, 
it may have been the sight of the 
tall iron trophy in the Place Ven- 
déme had again touched a chord 
which once, they say, caused him to 
shed tears, when he heard it had 
been said:— “Were the Place built 
up to the height of the pillar, the 
blood of France spilt by the first 
N apoleon would fill it!” 

Coming slowly along, the wounded 
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men, maimed and lame, moved past, 
deservedly foremost, a touching sight: 
their pale faces and halting gait con- 
trasting with the embrowned visages 
and quick step of the troops that fol- 
lowed them. The imperial guards 
were received with acclamation, hav- 
ing fought nobly, besides being severe 
sufferers in the latecampaign. Grand 
stately men; in their shaggy bear- 
skins, shaggier rds, and as Bér- 
anger sings, “ces habits bleus, par la 
victotre usés.” But the loudest cheers 
greeted that popular corps, the Zou- 
aves, as they came up with their 
usual swinging stride, almost a swag- 
ger, for the light of triumph was on 
their countenances; tall, well-built, 
half-savage looking fellows ; as pic- 
turesque a troop of military despera- 
does as ever shouldered musket. It 
is the boast of these men, gw’ils dow- 
tent de rien! Gamblers to the back- 
bone, they threw all, in the late con- 
flicts, on the hazard of the charge ; 
and nothing checked them that their 
extraordinary ardour, the furia fran- 
cese, could possibly overcome. They 
waded and swam through deep and 
rapid streams, and scaled high walls 
by forming pyramidal human ladders, 
up which these warrior acrobats 
mounted, and, bayonet in hand, threw 
themselves on the enemy. Verily, 
we do not marvel at the honour the 
people of Paris show them; or that 
the Due d’Aumale, their historian, 
closes his simple and pleasing sketch 
of them with this glowing para- 
graph:— 


**And the Zouaves! What French- 
man can read without joy and pride 
what the correspondents of the English 
newspapers said of them ; be it that they 
follow them (in description) ‘ climbing 
like cats’ up the cliffs of Alma, or that 
they depict them ‘ bounding like pan- 
thers’ among the bushes of Inkermann. 
With what hurras were they saluted 
by Queen Victoria’s guard when this 
heroic brigade, weakened by the mag- 
nificent defence it had made, saw ‘the 
well-known uniform of the Algerian 
troops’ appear through the mist.” 


That happy apparition was, indeed, 
a Deus ex machina. One of the ser- 


jeants of our d is said to have 
exclaimed, while endeavouring to ex- 
lain the feeling evoked by this de- 
verance: “Sir! it was like the 
Almighty coming out of a cloud to 
our assistance.” 
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All along the line cheered Marshal 
Mac Mahon, Duc de Magenta. The 
fact that he is the only officer raised 
to a dukedom for services in the late 
campaign, entitles us to allude to his 
Trish extraction, for he is descended 
from the Mac Mahons, lords of Oriel, 
one of our Gaelic races, that, with 
the Mac Donnells, Lally-Tollendals, 
O’Donnells,&c., have earned immortal 
renown on the battle-fields of Europe. 
General Forey was also warmly greet- 
ed, for he is highly popular. He rode 
at the head of a battalion of chasseurs 
a pied. The Duc d’Aumale’s essay 
has many interesting remarks on the 
formation and value of this new and 
effective corps, which owes its birth 
to, it appears, the labours of Mon- 
sieur Minié, in perfecting the weapon 
that bears his name. This successful 
inventor was, it seems, an infantr 
captain. “ Beaucoup d Anglais,” 
writes the Duc, “considéraient le 
brave commandant Minié comme un 
mythe ; dautres le croyaient un 
espece — Américain.” Our 
author cOntinues to say, that the 
on adoption of the rifle for the 

{nglish army was one of the last 
services rendered by the Duke of 
Wellington to his country :— 

‘*Nous avons adopté les nouvelles 
armes,” (disait-il peu de temps avant 
sa mort a de jeunes Francais;) ‘* mais 
nous n’entendons pas pour cela trans- 
former notre infanterie en infanterie 
légére. Liillustre vieillard avait bien 
jugé la question.” 


The illustrious veteran knew well 
the value of bodily weight in a sol- 
dier. His opinion on all military 
matters should ever be respected ; 
and we must not forget that his last 
sigh for his country was, that she is 
insufficiently defended. In the work 
just quoted, we find the following 
high character of the soldier quali- 
ties of these military “ huntsmen on 
foot :’"— 

** Active, rapid in action, ardent in 
attack, solid whilst retreating, inde- 
fatigable on the march, profiting of the 
advantages presented by the formation 
of the ground with a rare intelligence, 
guarding themselves, informing them- 
selves in marvellous manner, and making 
an admirable use of their weapons, they 
unite in large degree all the qualities of 
excellent infantry troops.” 


For upwards of three hours we saw 
the broad stream of infantry of 
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Varmée d Italie move on like the tide 
of a mighty river, as it swept up the 
Boulevards. Martial music, from the 
regimental bands, resounded; the men 
bore themselves as if they felt they 
were the finest soldiers in the world; 
and the glorious drapeau, the standard 
of each corps, torn to shreds in fight, 
evoked, as it passed by, shouts of ap- 
plause from the delighted populace. 
Our party wasmuch amused by the ap- 
pearance and various costumes of the 
cantiniéres, mostly middle-aged wo- 
men, thick in the waist and ankles, 
and well able to carry their little bar- 
rels of eau de vie. Verily, there is no 
romance about these jiglie dei regi- 
menti; though two or three, belong- 
ing to light divisions, are pretty crea- 
tures, masqueradingly attired in a 
bizarre costume of the age of Louis 
XIV. In general, these vivandiéres, 
mesdames Portechnick, and de Cog- 
nac, are stalwart brunettes, unfair 
specimens of the sex, sturdy and good 
wives, treated with chivalrous respect 
by the men to whose thiggty wants 
they administer, and competent to 
defend their virtue, did their regi- 
ments not contain 900 soldiers ready 
to aid them. Then came the thirty 
cannon taken from the enemy, and 
captured standards, emblazoned with 
the Austrian eagle; next, the long 
train of artillery ; and then, some ser- 
viceable looking cavalry regiments, in- 
cluding the well-known and elegant 
Guides, and a very fine body of Lan- 
cers. As we gazed on these dashing 
battalions, paraded inno holiday trim, 
but en tenue de campagne, there oc- 
curred to our memory the following 
passage in “The Book of Snobs,’ 
from the chapter on the military va- 
riety of the genus, and which runs 
thus, after aremark that British mar- 
tialists, especially veterans, whether 
of the naval or the land service, ap- 
ar to deem French foes quite in- 
erior :—“‘ Did you ever hear Colonel 
Cutler and jor Slasher talking 
over the war ~ vl dinner? or Cap- 
tain Boarder describing his action 
with the ‘Indomptable?’ ‘ Hang the 
fellows,’ says Boarder, ‘ their practice 
was very good. I was beat off three 
times before I took her.’ ‘ Cuss those 
carabineers of Milhaud’s,’ saysSlasher, 
‘what work they made of our light 
cavalry,’ implying a sort of surprise 
that Frenchmen should stand u 
against Britons at all; a good-natur 
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wonder that the blind, mad, vain-glo- 
rious, brave, poor devils, should actu- 
ally have the courage to resist an 
Englishman.” 

The old childish notion, that one 
Englishman is equal to three French- 
men, is an illusion. His superiority 
consists in little more than steadiness 
under fire, and bodily weight ; while 
they excel him in intelligence, apt- 
ness for campaigning, dash, and num- 
bers, which, combined with general- 
ship, make a counterbalance. For- 
merly, indeed, the French soldiery 
often experienced, to their cost (as the 
Duc d’Aumale writes), ? inébranlable 
solidité of the English infantry. Yet 
will it always suttice that we oppose 
but one man to three? In the pro- 
"yee words of their Emperor, the 
bayonet proved itself, in the late cam- 
vaign, “the terrible weapon of the 

rench,” overthrowing a force double 
in number. Whenever they again 
confront us in the field, will to run 
the hazard of meeting them with one- 
third, oreven half their number, be fair 
and just to our men, whose pluck and 
confidence are, probably, no greater 
than theirs ; while they are handier 
with the bayonet. In our humble 
opinion, the pike, that ancient arm 
of English yeomen, should be again 
brought into use, and reasonable en- 
couragement be given to volunteer 
corps of every sort, on condition of 
their being mobilized by Act of Par- 
liament whenever needful. 

The ancient warrior-spirit, the chi- 
valry of the French character, is bril- 
liaatly, yet simply, illustrated by 
Froissart, and to him let us turn for 
instruction, believing, as we do, that 
the excellent daring and surpassing 
bravery of the old French noblesse 
have descended to the entire nation, 
arming, shielding, and equipping them, 
like the full panoply of a Norman 
knight, mounted for war, his horse 
barbed, himself sheathed in mail, and 
his sword brandished in the air. The 
partial old chronicler, glorying in be- 
ing a Frenchman, while narrating the 
desperate reverses sustained by his 
countrymen at the hands of the Eng- 
lish, depicts the nation as supported 
by the strength and vigour of its 
knighthood, the hardiesse, undaunted 
temper, and energy of its nobles, who 
were never so overwhelmed by the 
national disasters as not to find some 
marvellous resources in their courage. 
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This noble picture is warranted by 
history ; but there is still a nobler 
one, of the loyal, devoted intrepidity 
of the contemporary English yeomen, 
or common men, in the following lu- 
cid contrast drawn between the an- 
cient military of the two nations, in 
the nervous language of Sir Thomas 
Smith, one of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Secretaries, who, writing of the ten- 
antry of the land, breaks out thus in 
their praise :— 


‘*These are they which, in the old 
world, gat that honour to England. 
Many in number, obedient at their lord's 
call, strong of body, hard to endure pain, 
so courageous to adventure with their 
lord or captain. These were the good 
archers in times past, and the stable 
troop of footmen, that affraied all France, 
that would rather die all than once 
abandon the knight, or gentleman, their 
captain, who, in those days, commonly 
was their lord, and whose tenants they 
were; ready to be in danger of undoing 
of themselves and all theirs (besides per- 
petual shame), if they should show any 
sign of cowardice, or abandon the gen- 
tleman of whom they held their living.” 


Having thus eloquently lauded the 
English yeomen, he proceeds to say 
that they shared the palm of soldierly 
renown with the French nobles, be- 
cause, observes he, in engagements of 
horsemen, the chivalry of France 
“was many times too good for us 
English, as we, again, always for 
them on foot.” Then he states that, 
when in action, the kings of both 
countries showed, by the station each 
took in person, “ where he thought 
his strength consisted,” for while the 
French king rode with his horsemen, 
the officers of our yeomen stood either 
on foot, or on a little nag, with their 
men, and the English king remained 
always among the footmen. 

These retrospects, however curious, 
are not so much to the point as that 
we should understand some effects of 
existing differences between the so- 
cial conditions of the two nations. 
In the first place, the classes from 
which our army is enlisted have no 
property in their native soil, while 
the French forces are drawn from 
millions of families whose homes and 
lands are theirown. When it pleased 
the Creator, whose knowledge of hu- 
man nature is perfect, to establish a 
peculiar people in Canaan, He gave 
every family, excepting the priests, 
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inalienable possession of small por- 
tions of oa in order that the men 
should be, essentially, defensive war- 
riors. Our aristocratic system, which 
has excluded all but a few from own- 
ing land, is viewed with extreme jea- 
lousy by the French, as well as by 
the Trish and Americans. In case of 
war with France, our oligarchy would 
be put, as it were, on their trial; and 
must beware lest, when weighed in 
the balance, they be found wanting, 
and their kingdom be taken from 
them and parcelled out. That the 
aristocratic element enters too largel 
into our army is held by the French 
as one of the weakest points of its 
inefficient character. Again, our go- 
vernment is feeble for war—a mere 
debating society—in comparison with 
despotic power. For this there is no 
remedy ; but for the first-mentioned 
source of weakness there is the re- 
medy of competitive examination for 
some commissions, which wouldreduce 
Lord A andthe Honourable B to alevel 
with the lower letters of the alphabet. 
There are ample means for elevating 
the condition of the rank and file. 
Great Britain can afford to pay the 
superior class of men she wants to 
fight her battles—men who would not 
desert by thousands, as at present, but 
beprepared and apt toreceivean elabo- 
rate, yet not costly, military education. 
Their training might include trench 
and camp works; rifle, gun, and bay- 
onet practice; gymnastics; some ac- 
quaintance with the French and Ger- 
man languages; in fact, whatever 
branches of knowledge would be use- 
ful to a soldier. Such men would re- 
quire decent barrack accommodation, 
more liberty to marry, more furlough, 
better soldiers’ libraries, and, above 
all, more poreest of rising to com- 
missions than obtain now. 

All this is a mere question of money; 
but the question of superseding the sys- 
tem of officers purchasing promotion 
is an involved one. Of three modes of 
advancement, merit, seniority, and 
one the worst prevails in the 

ritish army! Hence our army is 
not a profession. Lat us strongly ex- 
press our opinion, that purchase 


should partially and gradually be 
abolished in favour of merit and se- 
niority. Several buying regiments 


might retain their system, and be re- 
served for the rich, who, merely desir- 
ing to wear a uniform for a short 
34 
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time, might buy into such, or into 
some hew splendid volunteer corps, 
with the gi of entering the re- 
gular service. It also seems to us 
that the power of promoting, if pa- 
tronage must continue, might be di- 
vided between the commander-in- 
chief and a council of officers, and its 
exercise be considerably guided by the 
confidential reports of a board of ex- 
aminers. We laugh, of course, the 
notion to scorn that the best scholar 
will make the best officer; yet will 
not venture on another further sug- 
a beyond that examining should 

chiefly directed towards testing 
soldierly qualities, such as vigour of 
mind, body, and constitution, manli- 
ness, coolness, character and conduct. 

By a special process the martial 
spirit of the French army is made to 
pervade the entire nation. Merit 
more than interest, and certainly not 
money, gives promotion. The men 
are not enlisted, like ours, from the 
lowest of the populace, and virtually 
enrolled for life; but taken nearly 
indiscriminately from all classes, and 
their term of service is only seven 
years. After that period, unless they 
wish to remain soldiers, they return 
home, and mingling with the mass 
of their fellow-citizens, imbue them 
with their milit notions. The 
effect of the dispersion of this magni- 
ficent army, just returned from its 
victorious campaign, will be, that 
seeds of ardour for future glories 
will be sown through the length 
and breadth of the land. Town and 
country will swarm with trained sol- 
diers, so that military feelings will 
not be confined, as among us, within 
batrack walls; but, being disseminated 
throughout the entire people, prove 
an ithpulsive cause of further wars. 

The grand martial spectacle over, 
we returned home in meditative mood, 
and applied ourselves to M. de Girar- 
din’s appropriate pamphlet, Le Dés- 
armément Huropéen. 

France, observes this advocate of 
peace, has shown, by her expeditions 
to the Crimea and Italy, that she can 
easily support the double weight of 
an army formed by seven annual 
contingents of 100,000 recruits, and 
a maritime inscription comprising 
more than 100,000 seamen, and this 
withotit interrupting the magnificent, 
imperial works carrying on through- 
otit the country. The purse of France 
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has not, indeed, collapsed, like that of 
Austria ; but, should the army compel 
the Emperor into another Italian 
campaign, we may read some parallel 
passages in his future bulletins to 
these:—‘T have beaten the Romans,” 
wrote Hannibal to the Carthaginians; 
“send me more troops. I have put 
Italy under tribute ; send me more 
money.” 

The organization of the French 
army is an object of the just admira- 
tion of all Europe. The Emperor 
has effected many useful reforms, 
which have raised the spirit of the 
soldiery ; and the matériel is in per- 
fect order. A few weeks served to 
throw 139,000 men and 19,400 horses 
into Lombardy—an enormous force, 
yet quickly reinforced by 35,000 men; 
and such was their superiority, not in 
numbers, but most other points, over 
the Austrians, that, with the aid of 
the Italians in arms, they defeated a 
force computed at 370,000 strong ! 
The Duc d’Aumale closes his interest- 
ing account of Les Chasseurs & Pied 
by some paragraphs describing the 
various improvements recently effect- 
ed in the organization, drill, and ar- 
mament of the general infantry; and, 
having proudly affirmed that the pre- 
sent state of each division recalls to 
mind those classic and immortal 
troops, the Roman legions, ends his 
instructive essay with the following 
passage :— 


“ Ainsi se trouve complété cet admir- 
able ensemble de l’infanterie frangaise, 
qui réunit les qualités des races du nord 
et des races du midi, la solidité, la fer- 
meté des unes, Pélan et Vatdeur des 
autres. C’estla nation armée, in pedite . 
robur!”’ 


But, in the names of Mars and Nep- 
tune ! what is the need for this stu- 
pendous armament, naval as well as 
military, of France? The latter par- 
takes of the offensive character in- 


dubitably borne by the former. M. 
de Girardin lays down the sensible 
maxim that powerful nations do not 
require large armies, since their im- 
mense population and resources guar- 
antee them from attack. Then he 
shows how largely all Europe would 
benefit by a general disarmament; 
but, at the same time, points, with 
just and significant sarcasm, to the 
perhaps insuperable obstacle to peace- 
‘ul measures, viz., the underhand op- 
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position of the innumerable persons 
who depend on and profit by “rou- 
tine,” that huge revolving fly-wheel, 
which, being turned by civil and 
military aspirants for advancement, 
keeps the vast machinery of taxation 
continually at work. 

The Bonaparte dynasty commenc- 
ed like many another by the com- 
mander of the army seizing the capi- 
tal. The army is the power on which 
the Emperor trusts, and, therefore, 
he dares not discontent the officers. 
He is certain of their devotion when- 
ever he chooses to declare war, what- 
ever may be the nation he may select 
to do battle with; and he is also sure 
of unreasoning obedience from the 
bulk of the French people, since they 
are essentially military. No strong 
constitutional checks on him exist. 
No parliament to question whether 
supplies shall be voted. Thete is in- 
deed a “Corps Législatif,” as an in- 
scription on the fagade of its house 
of cmety styles it: but this body 
has no soul. 

It is observed by Fénélon that the 
periods of the minorities of the kings 


of France never passed without civil 


war. Should death soon remove the 
present Emperor, the ambition of 
some men, who are now restrained by 
his powerful hand, may be fatal to the 
peace of the country. But absit omen 
verbo is our hearty prayer, for we 
sincerely believe him the best ruler 
the French could have, and that pos- 
terity will adjudge him Dieu-donné 
pour France. There is much 
cause, however, to tremble for the 
future; for his son, or successor, may 
not inherit his demi-godlike qualities; 
and should that young prince prove, 
when crowned as Napoleon IV., weak 
or imbecile, another Charles the Sim- 
ple, there is no security for good go- 
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vernment of the empire, which has 
neither a free parliament nor a great 
and respected aristocracy. Louis XI. 
used to boast that he had “taken the 
monarchy out of wardship,” for where- 
as it had been limited, he had become 
absolute. Probably Louis Napoleon 
would do well to provide a represen- 
tative and responsible government 
for the contingency of his son being 
in a state of re 
We rejoice to see how strenuously 
M. de Girardin inveighs against con- 
scription, and. advocates voluntary 
enlistment as a pledge that French- 
men are free men, and as a security 
against autocratic war. “Guerre @ 
la guerre!” is, happily, this distin- 
uished writer’s motto. Slavery to 
eudal lords has, he remarks, almost 
ceased in Europe; but the slavery of 
forced military service in foreign wars 
is still rife. Then he quotes this 
strong expression of Napoleon L., “La 
conscription est la loi la plus affreuse 
et la plus détestable pour les familles.” 
Persistence in this system is the 
greatest proof of the absence of lib- 
erty in France, and it is shameful 
that a noble people like our allies 
should still be pa al to such com- 
ulsion. The Emperor of the French 
as grandly trodden the old hatred 
to England under his feet, has ex- 
hibited no aggressive intentions, and 
may havestrength of character enough 
to control his army’s thirst for war 
with us, or may contrive to quench 
it by other wars; yet, often as he 
must turn aside from internal reforms, 
these demand his attention most, 
His dynasty will be best established 
by aiding the modern Franks to be- 
come worthy of their name of freemen, 
since no axiom is truer than Melius 
beneficus imperium custoditur quam 
armis. 





Baron Pennefather, 


BARON PENNEFATHER. 


“WuereE be now his quiddits, his 

uillets, his cases, and his tenures ?” 

amlet exclaims over the new-made 
grave of a legal worthy; and the an- 
swer is, “that the conveyances of his 
lands will fill as large a space as their 
inheritor.” In this, as in other things, 
Shakespeare is right; and now, as 
three hundred years ago, the reputa- 
tion of a lawyer, however eminent in 
life, is, of all reputations, the least 
permanent. History preserves the 
name of the great commander, and his 
epitaph is graven deeply in the mind 
of his country. The fame of the di- 
vine depends upon his works,—and 
these, if really profound and original, 
become oracles, or household words for 
future generations. Even the distin- 
guished physician, who is ever moving 
before the publiceye, and can count his 
grateful patients by hundreds, sur- 
vives long in general recollection, al- 
though his place has been filled by a 
successor. But, unless celebrated asa 
legislator or a politician, the lawyer, 
however great as an advocate or a 
judge, has scarcely a tie to connect 
him with the future; and, even among 
his contemporaries and admirers, his 
skill and learning are soon forgotten. 
Within his own able and overstocked 
profession his loss is quickly supplied 
more or less adequately ; and, outside 
it, he probably had no other reputa- 
tion than that of a perfect expounder 
of an unpopular a costly craft, or of 
a magistrate, who shared with several 
others the honour of being learned, 
acute, and impartial. Who now, ex- 
cept a few legal critics, recalls to mind 
the exquisite art of Follett, or the Nisi 
Prius triumphs of Scarlett? And, 
with the able men now on the judicial 
bench in England, few of the public, 
we suspect, care to dwell on the sub- 
tlety of Parke, on the masterly rea- 
soning powers of Maule, or on the 
learning and many accomplishments 
of Coleridge. 

We cannot expect that the late 
Baron Pennefather will prove any ex- 
ception to this rule, or that, unless 
among his own brother judges, and 
the elder or more studious members 
of the legal profession, his memory 


will live for any lengthened period. 
He never took any part in public 
affairs; was never a politician, or 
Member of Parliament; and did not 
identify himself with any prominent 
question of his time, or achieve any 
important measure of legislation. At 
the bar he was not a popular advo- 
cate: in the words of Lord Coke, “he 
did not affect the fair outsides of ena- 
melled words and sentences, but spake 
effectually, plainly, and shortly, as be- 
cometh the dignity of the profession,” 
and the result of course was, that how- 
ever powerful and telling he was in 
argument, he did not acquire any 
celebrity as an orator. Even on the 
Bench several of his contemporaries 
were more showy and brilliant; and, 
though none of them excelled him in 
the true judicial qualities of learning, 
insight, patience, and common sense, 
the recorded judgments of not a few 
of them are more imposing and elo- 
quent. Able, sagacious, painstaking, 
and upright, he had little turn for 
intellectual accomplishments: he did 
not shine in science or literature; 
and he was less ambitious of applause, 
or even of distinction, than of proving 
himself practically useful and efficient 
as a magistrate, and, in Bacon’s lan- 
guage, of illustrating “the honest and 
liberal practice of his profession, so 
as to carry respect, not to descend 
into any course that is unworthy 
thereof.” Such a character, therefore, 
will not live in the popular breath : 
its reputation consists rather in duty 
fulfilled, and in the steady, but noise- 
less admiration of friends and contem- 
poraries, than in brilliant results and 
in fine achievements; and in a few 
years the name of Baron Pennefather 
will have become forgotten, or a mere 
tradition. We, however, who have 
devoted so many of our pages to 
sketching the lives of illustrious 
Irishmen wish here to classify him in 
that list; and we believe that, rightly 
and truly understood, Baron Penne- 
father deserves that tribute from us, 
no less than did Plunket, Bushe, or 
Saurin. 

Baron Pennefather was the scion 
of a good Anglo-Irish family, that for 
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some centuries has been settled in the 
county Tipperary. His father was 
Major of the 13th Light Dragoons, 
oa subsequently sat in the Irish Par- 
liament for Cashel, a borough that, 
until the Reform Bill, belonged to his 
descendants. Major Pennefather mar- 
ried one of the Moores of Mooresfort ; 
and Richard, the future baron, was 
born in 1773, about a year before his 
brother Edward, afterwards Solicitor- 
General and Chief Justice of Ireland. 
The two boys were educated together, 
at first at Portarlington, and after- 
wards at Clonmel ; and from the ear- 
liest age they were alike distinguished 
for steadiness of conduct, diligence, 
and ability. We have no record of 
their school life, except that they were 
at the head of their class, and rivals 
for honors; but we venture to sur- 
mise that, even at this time, Richard 
excelled in clearness and directness of 
perception, and Edward, in manner 
and ease of expression. About 1790 
the brothers entered Trinity College, 
and when there were remarkably suc- 
cessful students; they became ad- 
mirable mathematical and good clas- 
sical scholars ; carried off gold medals 
and other honors; and were well 
known at the “Historical Society,” 
then frequented by several young men 
of promise. Among their contem- 
raries were Holmes, Torrens, and 
froy, like themselves, future orna- 
ments of the Irish Bar; and as Plun- 
ket and Bushe had preceded them by 
a few years only, it may be said that 
they fell on the brightest period in 
the annals of their native University. 
The times were stirring and encour- 
aging to political aspirants; and se- 
veral of the more brilliant young men 
in Trinity College had passed from its 
walls directly to Parliament; but this 
was not the lot, nor apparently the 
wish of the Pennefathers; they be- 
took themselves steadily and soberly 
to the study of the law, and, in 1795, 
were called to the Irish Bar, at which, 
it would appear, they began at once 
to practise. Both were well, though 
somewhat differently, qualified for 
success: Richard being the closer 
sounder, and more able reasoner, an 
Edward, though also promising in 
these respects, Tania more remarkable 
for dexterity and grace of diction. 
At this point, however, we must leave 
the latter ; and it will be enough to 
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say, that after having risen to great 
eminence at the Bar, especially as a 
consummate advocate, he became, in 
1842, the successor of Bushe, and died 
within three years afterwards, leaving 
behind him a brilliant and spotless 
reputation. 

he progress of a young barrister is 
proverbially tedious,unless he can com- 
mand professional connexion, and to 
this the career of Baron Pennefather 
was no exception. The Reports of the 
day being incomplete, until we arrive 
at those of Schoales and Lefroy, they 
are possibly not a certain authority on 
this point ; but from 1795 to 1804 the 
name of Richard Pennefather does not 
occurin them. During this time, how- 
ever, he was assiduously cultivating 
his profession, and was known among 
his fellows—the real test of a barris- 
ter—asa man certain to succeed event- 
ually in practice,and thoroughly versed 
in the details and principles of the 
law. After about 1805-6 he began 
to rise rapidly in the Munster circuit, 
and within five or six years was in 
large business, especially in law argu- 
ments before the Courts in Bane and 
Error, and as a leading junior in the 
Court of Chancery. By this time his 
status at the bar was ascertained ; he 
was not so much a skilful advocate, 
or a dexterous practitioner at Nisi 
Prius, as a masterly lawyer, “who had 
touched the roots of his science and 
investigated them,” who could readily 
apply its canons and precedents to 
masses of facts however complicated, 
and who excelled conspicuously in 
plain and powerful reasoning. Be- 
sides this, his intellect was peculiarly 
sound and cautious; his judgment 
was remarkably good ; he had in the 
highest degree the gift of common 
sense, in the long run the best gift a 
lawyer can possess ; and his character 
was well known for rectitude and 
piety. With these qualifications it is 
no wonder that he should have at- 
tained a mostsuccessful practice ; but, 
although from 1810 to 1820 he was, 
with the present Chief Justice of Ire- 
land, the most eminent junior in the 
Court of Chancery, he was kept out 
of a foremost place at that tribunal by 
the commanding powers of Plunket 
and Saurin, and he seldom appears in 
the Reports as a leader. obably, 
too, this is the reason that owen 
any of his legal arguments at this 
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period have been preserved, and that 
the law books give so inadequate a 
notion of his powers ; but of the fact 
there is no question, that in 1820 he 
stood in the first rank of Irish lawyers, 
and that he was making an income 
which appears fabulous to the law- 
yers of our reforming era. In the 
next year he was appointed Baron of 
the Exchequer, and on this occasion 
he thus recorded his promotion in his 
fee-book, an extract of which has been 
courteously supplied to us :— 


**On the 12th February, 1821, I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Gregory, the 
Under-Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, the Chief Secretary, Mr. Grant, 
being in England, stating his Majesty's 
letter for appointing me to fill the place 
of one of the Barons of the Exchequer 
had arrived at the Castle. The patent 
for my appointment was very speedily 
made out, and I was sworn into office on 
the 14th of February, being the second 
of the eight days after Hilary Term, at 
the Chancellor's house, and on the same 
day I took my seat on the bench. On 
the 15th the Lord Lieutenant held a 
levee at the Castle, which I attended as 
a baron, and was very graciously receiv- 
ed. Thus concluding, through God's 
mercy, a very prosperous bar life in my 
48th year, and through the same Divine 
mercy in which I put my trust do I 
humbly hope to acquit myself in the ar- 
duous and trying situation in which I 
am now placed, as may become a lawyer, 
a judge, and a Christian.” 


Baron Pennefather continued on 
the bench from 1821 to 1859. During 
this period society in Ireland was 

7 ag altered, as regards its classi- 
otion and character; the law 
which he administered was reformed 
throughout all its branches, and two 
generations of legal practitioners flou- 
rished and passed away. But, what- 
ever may have been the phase of opi- 
nion or feeling within the last thirty- 
eight years, Baron Pennefather always 
ranked as a consummate judge among 
all degrees and orders of Irishmen, as 
well as among the professional fre- 
quenters of the Four Courts ; and, not- 
withstanding the numerous changes 
in it, he was, to the last, as perfect a 
master of his art as he had been be- 
fore ite great emendation. Whether 
at the Law or Equity side of the Ex- 
chequer, or sitting at Nisi Prius, or 
on circuit, he never failed to show 


himself versed in every department of 
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our jurisprudence, most. sagacious in 
seistog tapudly the bearing of cases, 
and particularly skilled in digesting 
and elucidating evidence, Add to this, 
that he was singularly cautious in 
expressing any opinion upon facts be- 
fore they had been completely ex- 
amined, that he took care to guard his 
judgment from prejudice, that he was 
most courteous and dignified in his 
demeanour, and that in criminal trials, 
while he vindicated the law, he usually 
leant to the side of mercy. Were we 
to particularize any class of cases in 
which his powers were specially emi- 
nent, we should, we think, select that 
nice and difficult kind which belong 
to the sphere of what we may term 
the ethics of law. In suits involving 
questions referring to persons in fidu- 
ciary relations, and where moral and 
legal rights and duties melt into 
each other—such as cases of implied 
trust, of undue influence, or of setting 
aside instruments on the ground of 
fraud or deception—his penetrating 
discernment was most conspicuous ; 
and as these usually branch out into 
lengthy details, they were well cal- 
culated to call out his skill in hand- 
ling testimony. His ability in this 
respect was remarkably exemplified 
in the two great causes of Kelly and 
Thewles, and Colclough and oo 
which turned upon the question of 
what amount of corrupt practices 
could suffice to vitiate a solemn in- 
strument ; and, as he tried them in 
extreme old age, they show that, to 
the last, his great faculties remained 
unimpaired. It must, however, be 
conceded that, as his disposition was 
peculiarly practical, and his mind was 
rather penetrating than philosophical, 
he was greater as an efficient magis- 
trate than as a jurist; and, as his 
style had no other merit than that of 
clearness, and he scarcely ever wrote 
out his judgments, the Reports give 
no adequate notion of his judicial 
eminence. He had no pretension to 
the graceful eloquence of Bushe, to 
the powerful and original diction of 
Plunket, or to the admirable perspi- 
cuity and conciseness of Baron Bmith, 
the Blackstone of the bench of Ire- 
land. He was inferior to the present 
Chief Justice in the science of equity, 
and of the ancient law of real pro- 
perty ; and in rapid perception, plead- 
ing subtlety, knowledge of cases, and 
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showiness of composition, he certainly 
has been excelled by some of his 
brethren. But it may well be doubt- 
edif, for the long period during which 
he adorned the bench of Irelan 


Baron Pennefather was ever surpasse 
by any one in soundness, learning, and 
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piety, and in the qualities which, in 
the words of Lord Coke, make up “a 
sage and reverend expositor of our 
law, who prideth himself less in fine 
conceits, — in sound discernment 
and gravity of manners,” 


ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


BROTHER AND SISTER. 


Tue leafy swordblades of the purple 
iris top the outlines of the great en- 
vious walls round Florence, which 
hide the landscape from the longing 
eyes of him who walks out from the 
city. Butitis a grand sight for his 
eyes to see how proudly, in the spring- 
time, the iris blossom asserts its 
beauty there, even up against the 
que blue of heaven, 
he noisette roses too, with their 
festooning buds in thousands, come 
tumbling over those envious walls of 
solid masonry, to console him for— 
or maybe to tantalize him with— 
the hidden beauties of the gardens, 
which they shut out. But even of 
wall-building there comes an end at 
last, and from some open slope is 
gained the wished-for view. 
Bluegreen underfoot are the spring- 
ing shafts of the forward wheat, and 
rich red brown the earth-tints of the 
fruitful soil. The vineleaf is scarce 
out, and the long lithe fingers of the 
vineboughs still look somewhat bare, 
as they feel their way from tree to 
tree, as if in search of places where to 
yin up favourite clusters by-and-by. 
ut on other fruit-trees there is 
already just bright leafage enough to 
set off the pink and white nosngays 
of blossom, the spring-time’s lovely 
promises to autumn, hung in mid-air 
over all. On the surrounding moun- 
tains, a gossamer film of young green 
is discerned to float over the winter- 
dulled surface of herbage and of 
mountain shrubs : the very rocks, of 
stern grey countenance, seeming to 
smile through ae ee veil of 
oun e. wer down, on 
ee hill tope, gleam in the sun- 
shine white monastery walls, or the 
gay frontage of villas, perched pur- 


FRIENDLY SURMISINGS. 


posely to catch the earliest kiases of 
the glad warm light. There grow the 
ilex and the poet’s bay, and there the 
needles of the pine-tree, interwoven 
with the golden rays, are blended 
magically into one soft velvet woof. 
But from the monastery the solemn 
array of cypresses, pointing heaven- 
wards, with their tapering cones, 
come stately down the hill, The 
olives rise up to meet them, and their 
highest sprigs dot, as with silver 
ornaments, the dark funereal foliage. 
Tapering as a cypress, springs up 
the tower of the Signoria, the strong- 
hold and audience-chamber of the 
popular majesty in the old days of 
freedom. Jewelled and gay, with its 
variegated marbles, like the leafy 
blossoming garlands of the peach and 
almond, rises Giotto’s enamelled 
tower. Hard by is the noble cupola 
of Brunelleschi, the great master- 
builder, whose genius drew the corol- 
lary of the problem which had gifted 
ancient Rome with the hemisphere 
of the Pantheon, and antedated the 
hour when Michael Angelo should 
poise it, in mid air, on the Janiculum, 
as the dome of huge St. Peter’s. 
Grand palaces, sombre and stately, 
whose ponderous cornices are almost 
battlements, stand side by side with 
the pert white faces of modern build- 
ings, crowned with open “ loggie” and 
wide windows in long rows, whose 
green blinds are not yet folded against 
their glasses, to keep out the summer 
sun. The bridges, cut up into sepa- 
rate mirrors, where these flauntin 
beauties may count their storied bal- 
conies, the flowing of mountain-born 
Arno. There is the Ponte Vecchio, 
which stands to represent the days 
long gone, when a street with its mer. 
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chant stalls and shopkeepers’ houses 
spanned theriver, whose existence was 
searce suspected by him who crossed 
its flood. There stands, statue-guard- 
ed, upon its disproportionate piers, 
the bridge of flattened arches, which 
Grand Duke Cosmo built. There, 
lower down, and far away, the science 
of the latter day has hung across the 
flood, in single span, the pathway, 
which iron spider-webs—they seem 
so thin from here—support. And 
farther away sweeps down stream the 
curving avenue of the dairy-park, the 
famed Cascine. We cannot see from 
here how the emerald green carpet of 
its flanking meadows is dight with 
king-cups and daisies, nor how the 
violets and primroses nestle, in mossy 

laces, under the stems of its tall trees. 

ut we can trace yet for miles, far 
away beyond San Donnino, the wind- 
ings of the river in the plain, until its 
gleaming mingles with the dwindling 
outline of the grey-blue hills, and is 
lost on the distant horizon. Firenze 
la bella! Florence the beautiful ; there 
is not one mortal can quarrel with the 
name ! 

Only think of Pia, looking down 
upon this view from the lofty rock of 
Fiesole ! on one day when every breeze 
was hushed upon the lower ridges of 
the Apennines. It seemed little short 
of a miracle, spite of the precocious 
summery softness. 

For years she had not been so far 
off from her sick-room, nor so high up 
above it. But this was Orazio’s doing: 
one of his enthusiastic, strong-willed, 
but tender and affectionate freaks of 
fancy. He was quite positive and 
certain, that, let the doctor say what 
he would, the birth of the spring sea- 
son in Val d’Arno, seen from the 
height of Fiesole, was just eee 
that special prescription which was 
to do Pia good incalculable. He 
watched weathercocks and read off 
barometers, and kept thermometers 
with wet bulb and with dry, till one 
might have thought him a zealous 
member of the Meteorological Society. 
He likewise planned wondrous con- 
trivances for easy lying at full length, 
in the barouche, with cushions and 
pillows disposed in marvellous array. 

Finally, one lovely morning, as it 
began to verge towards noon, he lifted 
Pia as stinderly and craftily in his own 
arms, as a mother does a nursing 
child, carried her down the stair- 
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case, and laid herout upon the soft bed 
strewn in the carriage, and covered 
her with delicate shawls and wraps ; 
and placed Clara beside her, and him- 
self clambered on the coach-box, to 
sit beside the driver, and to watch his 
driving with jealous care. So, they 
drove out to Fiesole. 

It was but some three weeks or so 
since he had returned home ; and as 
he looked down upon the city, which, 
little wonder, its sons love so well, it 

yained him to think how soon, perhaps, 
ne must be leaving it, and what uncer- 
tainty there might be of ever return- 
ing thither again. His great, lustrous, 
deephearted eyes, so like to Pia’s, 
seemed to let each feature of the dear 
landscape sink and settle into them. 
Then - a turned to look on her, his 
hope being that she too was intent 
upon the panorama of beauty, spread 
out underneath. But it was not so. 
Nor could he summon back a glad 
light fast enough into them, to cheat 
her from perception of the wistful 
melancholy with which he had bent 
their gaze upon her. Shesaid nothing ; 
but her heart misgave her that it was 
something other than his loving pity 
for her long infirmity which looked 
out upon her just then so meaningly. 
But before a stranger—stranger, at 
least, in a measure, to him, though so 
fast friend of hers—it was impossible 
to make any inquiry, so that all she 
did was to kiss her own hand, and 
touch his cheek with it as he stood 
with his back to the carriage door 
near her, and with arms folded on his 
breast. 

By-and-by as they were coming 
gently down hill, a gorgeous iris 
caught the eye of his sister. 

“See, how proudly beautiful, Ora- 
zio! these must be the ‘gigli, the 
true lilies of our Florence, let heralds 
or botanists gainsay it as they choose !” 

“Ecco cara sorella! Take it, Pia 
mine,” said her brother, who had 
sprung nimbly to the wall top from a 
broken mass of stone close by—“ take 
it dearest, and look at the purple and 
gold of the imperial flower.” 

“Ah! but, Orazio, dearest, what is 
that stain of blood? Is there not a 
rill of it beginning to trickle on your 
finger ?” 

“ Only the leaf’s edge, carina, which, 
for all the blade is so flexile, is sharp- 
set, cut my finger as I picked th 
flower.” 
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“Swordblades, sharpset, round 
about the proud and beautiful flower 
of Florence? There is something 
ominous about it, Orazio! Iam sorry 
you meddled with the flower at all.” 

“ Ominous, dear silly Pia, ominous 
of what ?” 

“Brother, brother! You know but 
too well what I mean. You have made 
your blood to flow, and have only bro- 
ken the Florentine lily from its stem. 
Come here, and let me tie my hand- 
kerchief tight round the bleeding 
finger.” And, as she leant over the 
carriage side to do so, she whispered 
in his ear—‘‘ What was the sad look 
you gave me on the height up 
there, when you turned from the ga 
A to my poor pale face?” 
“Silly Pia, what should make me 
sad? except indeed to see the dear 
face pale where blushroses_ should 
come in the spring-time.” But Pia 
shook her head, and was dissatisfied, 
and answered,—‘“ what is so sad as 
blood drops spilt in vain?’ 

“Miss Clara,” said Orazio, turning 
round, and now looking down gaily 
upon both girls from the coach-box, 
whither he had climbed again ; “your 

ood friend Pia has taken a doleful 
freak. You must have been playing 
vaporous German music to her of late. 
Ah fuori I Tedeschi! Out with the 
misty, barbarous Germans! You shall 
sing something ‘con brio,’ to us this 
evening, some rattling morceau from 
Verdi, or a bravura from Doni- 
zetti ; or, if we must have something 
northern from a Tramontana, such 
as yourself, give us, to-night, your 
grand Scotch war-song—‘Scots wha 
hae wi’ Wallace bled.’ It will be 
highly appropriate to the calamitous 
incident of my cut finger.” 

They met the Viscount, coming 
out on horseback, as they neared the 
towngate, who rather scowled than 
otherwise at Orazio on the box ; but 
bowed low to the two — ladies. 
Farther on they met the Maestro 
and Cousin Martha walking amicably 
arm in arm. 

The scowl which had settled on 
Lord Windlesham’s handsome coun- 
tenance, as the carriage of the De’ 
Guari passed him on the road, deep- 
ened the farther on he rode. He 
bethought him that he had gained 
nothing, of late, in his scheme of 

rowing intimate with Miss Jerning- 
am, and, as it were, necessary to her. 
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Her friendship with Pia had inter- 
rupted, and apparently brought to 
nothing that sort of social alliance, 
which had seemed likely to be ce- 
mented between herself and him, on 
her first introduction into Florentine 
society. Her spare evenings were less 
and less frequently spent elsewhere 
than at her friend’s house. When she 
did go out, Madame De’ Guari was 
generally with her, and several times, 
of late, Orazio had accompanied them. 
His presence at home, had, indeed, 
been desired by the Viscount in the 
earlier days of Clara’s acquaintance 
with the invalid sister, as it hadseemed 
feasible for himself to gain a more 
familiar footing at the ‘Palazzo De’ 
Guari, by sedulously cultivating rela- 
tions with the son of the widowed 
Contessa. But when he came, the 
young head of that ancient house 
was rarely to be met with at the 
usual resorts of young men of his 
age and social position in Florence. 
At the Jockey Club he was never seen; 
at the Café Donay very rarely. He 
seldom rode in the Cascine, and when 
he did, it was almost invariably in its 
least frequented avenues. Once or 
twice only, when Clara was to sing, 
the Viscount had seen him in the fa- 
mily box at the theatre. It struck 
him that, perchance, Orazio, who 
passed for a man of accomplishments, 
might be found at work in the Uffizi 
galleries, or in the picture rooms of 
the Pitti palace; but he sought for 
him there in vain, neither was he more 
successful in his search for him in 
the studios of distinguished sculptors. 
This scheme, therefore, must needs be 
foregone. But the ill-success of it set 
Windlesham to think more closely of 
what that was, which he had proposed 
to himself, in endeavouring to isolate 
Clara from other acquaintances and 
to engross her intimacy. Small was 
the satisfaction to be derived from the 
contemplation. The notion that such 
a woman as Miss Jerningham could 
be trifled with, even if such evil 
thought had ever dared to shape itself 
into a wish, was too preposterous for 
so clearsighted a man as the Viscount 
to entertain for two consecutive mi- 
nutes. The notion, on the other hand, 
that he himself should own her su- 
premacy over his fancies and affec- 
tions, and should consent to sue her 
as an honourable earnest lover might, 
did not approve itself to him on ma- 
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ture deliberation ; deliberation which 
in itself was a pretty sure token that 
such victorious and dear supremacy 
had never in fact been established at 
Selfishness was, unhappily, the rul- 
ing motive of the young man’s cha- 
racter, and he was too graceless to be 
ashamed of its dominion over him. 
Nevertheless it was uncomfortable 
and humiliating to feel that he had 
acted, ever since his first acquaintance 
with Clara, upon petty selfish im- 
pulses; and had done at their bid- 
ding what made him little in his own 
eyes, without having what his per- 
verted judgment would have reckoned 
the justification of having thereby 
compassed some object of surpassing 
importance and interest to self. The 
seat in parliament for his native 
county was for some time at least 
forfeited ; and in spite of the non- 
chalance wherewith, in communicat- 
ing with his father, he had thought 
fit to treat the matter, it was one 
upon which his ambition had been 
secretly set beforehand. The feeling 
of exultation, or at least of light- 
hearted rejection of repentance for 
the course he had taken, which he 
had experienced upon first intelligence 
of the election of another man, had 
been oozing away from him, gradu- 
ally, since the time that his intercourse 
with Clara began to be less familiar ; 
and he would frequently now catch 
himself asking of his own mind, in si- 
lence,“ Wasthissacrifice worth while?” 
But pride and obstinacy forbad him 
alike from retreating, as yet, from the 
false position he had assumed. He 
staid on therefore in Florence, agree- 
able to the Maestro, not disagreeable 
to Clara, detested by that thorough- 
going Cousin Martha, and an object of 
supreme indifference to Count Orazio 
De’ Guari, who was not even aware 
that his lordship had condescended 
to scowl on his account, as he rode 
past the carriage, with his trim belt- 
on ronmn, on the showy thoroughbred 


in 
Indeed, if the Viscount imagined 


that Orazio was to be reckoned 
among those, who, like Ingram or 
Mark Brandling, should fall under 
sway of such influence from Clara, 
as might, by its genuine character, 
interfere with, or at least reproach, 
his own mongrel feeling, his imagi- 
nation was misleading him strangely. 
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Poor Orazio! His heart was given to 
an image, that some say is an image 
of a vain delusion, and no more; given 
to an image of mingled beauty and de- 
formity,—an image not unlike to such 
sculptured Medusa’s head, as has 
grown into fantastic life under the 
gifted chisel of the artist. Pensive, 
winsome, life-like; and withal ghastly, 
with vipers’ heads among soft silken 
tresses, and trailing snakes upon the 
soft white throat, Ah, poor Orazio! 
His heart was given where many no- 
ble hearts have been bestowed: hearts 
which a pure flame seems to have con- 
sumed, even among the forked tongues 
of much unholy fire round about. Cla- 
ra’s broad forehead of white, and her 
srofound eyes of blue, and her soft 

rown braids of hair, which Pia had 
parted with gentle boldness, that first 
night as she knelt by her sick bed, 
these could not move his fancy, nor 
win his heart to woo. She had for 
him two points alone of interest; she 
was his p nse Pia’s friend, and she 
was daughter of an Italian mother. 
Poor Orazio’s love—who does not un- 
derstand!—was Italy. I am not 
here inditing any treatise upon the 
mutual rights and duties of the go- 
vernors and the governed, and am 
therefore not concerned to apportion 
nicely the respective shares of blame 
deserved by the one or other, in such 
antagonism as may fall out between 
them. Neither is thisan essay, how- 
ever light and fugitive, upon the just 
sanction of treaties, or the moral ob- 
ligation to recognise their binding 
force, which may, or may not, 
incumbent upon populations, whose 
whole social and political estate has 
been affected by them, without any 
manner of regard to their own wishes 
or convictions, 

To say just at what moment the as- 
sertion of national or quasi-national 
independence merges by force of cir- 
cumstance into a mere fretful disquiet- 
ing resistance to what is inevitably de- 
creed from a higher power; to fix the 
precise point, when acquiescence, even 
in a misgovernment most palpable, be- 
comes part, not of an unmanly sloth, 
but of a chastened resignation ; these 
are very intricate and abstruse prob- 
lems in social and political morality, 
requiring to be wrought out with calm, 
searching, dispassionate, and reverent 
earnestness. 

But, certainly, that is a grievous and 
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a disastrous state to which a govern- 
ment shall have reduced its subjects, 
when by its fault or theirs, or in all 
probability by fault of both, the more 
generous, ardent, public spirited of 
its sons, haying no yent for their as- 
wresiens, nor any arena of open free 

iscussion, wherein to make their 
theories prevail if just and wise, or 
to see them, if other, fairly beaten 
down and broken to pieces by the 
common good sense and good feeling 
of their Siiew-citleien, are thrown 
into the dark and ugly by-paths of 
secret associations and revolutionary 
conspiracies. 

Addled eggs, indeed, for the more 
part, be the plans which are sought 
thus to be hatched out of the light of 
day; and if any of them, unaddled, 
should come to breaking of the shell, 
there is more likelihood of their wll 
ducing creatures which crawl, than 
honest chickens which may grow to 
lusty chanticleers, 

Pia had some notion of this. In 
patriotic enthusiasm she did not yield 
the palm to her brother; nor were 
her longing hopes and eager desires 
for revival of national life and politi- 
cal dignity in their dear Italy, less 
genuine or less lively than his own. 

ut there was in her—she had been 
schooled to it, no doubt, by the long 
and painful discipline of herdisease— 
a more trustful, patient, long-suffering 
spirit of hope, a beat in the quick 
feverish pulse of her brother. Happy 
had it been for him if he had lent a 
more willing ear to her remonstrances, 
These began from the first moment 
that she suspected him of letting 
himself be drawn aside into the 
councils of some secret association, 
He had lived upon such open con- 
fidential terms with her since ear- 
liest boyhood; she had shared so 
fully all his honest indignations and 
all his glowing aspirations for some 
better day ; their common convictions 
had been so truly born twins ; had so 
entirely been nurtured at the same 
breasts of study and of reflection, 
that when Orazio began to wander, 
whither she neither could nor would 
follow him, it was impossible for him 
to conceal from her that their paths of 
thought and feeling, united hitherto, 
were henceforth diverging. To haye 
a secret from Pia was to him a new 
thing and a painful. His dedication 
of himself in purpose and intent to the 
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cause of a liberated and liberal Italy, 
had ever been sanctioned by her en- 
tire approval. Her encouragement 
had never failed him in his sustained 
endeavours to qualify himself for the 
service of his country; nay, when the 
natural impatience of youth hadsome- 
times tempted him to cast aside the 
yoke of his two-fold studies—studies 
as a jurist, studies as one who might 
have to contend in war for the rights, 
of which he had mastered the true 
legal principles, his sister had ever 
been able to win him, or to sting him, 
into resolute perseverance. Although, 
therefore, it were impossible for him to 
let her know more than the simple fact 
that he was about binding himself to 
actas a memberof a secret association, 
he did not long constrain himself to 
hide so much as this from her, and 
had to encounter, not a little to his 
surprise and disappointment, her un- 
faltering disapproval of the plan. 

“But, Pia, dearest, after all, is it 
not the mere word ‘secret’ which is 
your bugbear? As for association, 
you do not think I can effect reforms 
in Tuscany, much less set Italy free 
by myself alone? What but associa- 
tion can either establish liberty at the 
first, or maintain her just and benefi- 
cent sway when once established ?”’ 

“ Association! yes, Carino — the 
noble banding, in acknowledged bro- 
therhood, of those whose throb of 
brain and heart-beat are in unison. 
Association ! yes, such as is cemented 
by the binding power of honest and 
true sympathies. Association, where 
trust is grounded upon the mutual 
knowledge of each other’s unstained 
faith and unshaken constancy, Oh, 
yes! in such association—made in the 
face of day—made with those whose 
worth and manliness you know and 
who know yours—join and despise 
the danger! Not one weak word 
from me shall keep you back at any 
time,” 

“Well, but, sorella mia, when you 
say ‘made in the face of day,’ do you 
mean that we are bound in the wrest- 
ling-match to forewarn the antagonist 
by what throw we shall seek to put 
him on his back? Do you mean to 
say that in face of adversaries, nume- 
rous, powerful, and subtle, we are to 
act in pe toe disregard of cau- 
tion and prudence?’ 

“Do you think, Orazio,” she said, 
with an earnest searching light in her 
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great dark eyes, “that I should be 
likely to mean any such nonsense as 
that ?” 

“What can you mean, then, by ob- 
jecting to our associations—that they 
are secret ?” 

“Surely secrecies may be of differ- 
ent kinds. First I object, Orazio, to 
confederacy with you know not whom. 
Tell me, is it not a rule, a law, a ne- 
cessity of every such organization that 
the members are acquainted with the 
nor but of a few fellow-mem- 

ers?” 

Orazio admitted that such was, in 
most cases, the custom. 

“Well, then, Orazio, how can I 
bear to think that you—you whose 
aim and end I know to be, like your 
own self, so noble and so true—should 
bind yourself confederate to men of 
whose aims and ends, as of whose 
motives and whose characters you 
must remain in ignorance—men who 
may be so ignoble and so unworthy 
of fellowship in work and suffering 
with yourself?” 

“Why, Pia,” he answered, with a 
smile, “even placing myself upon the 
pinnacle of superior worth and nobility 
of purpose, where you, so sisterly, 
decide on perching me, do you suppose 
that I, or any man, could do aught if 
we persisted in demanding that none 
should act with us who could not put 
themselves, or be put by their sisters, 
Piettina, upon the same level of lofti- 
ness ?” 

“‘Supposing that some self-created 
opportunity, such as you dream of, 
dearest, were to present itself for open 
public action and avowed progress in 
a popular movement, could onereckon, 
think you, upon the nobleness, and 
worth, and truth of each man’s aims, 
and motive, and character, whose help 
should forward the great and good 
work to a triumph ?” 

“Certainly not ; but this, at least, 
you would be sure of—that their help, 
though given unworthily, was in truth 

iven, not only to the worthy cause, 
But to the worthy furtherance of it. 
I do not say that all secret means of 
action must of necessity be base and 
unworthy ; but they are very often 
so. And then, again—do you not ab- 
dicate your independence? Not your 
mere self-will, but your own inner 
consciousness and judgment of right 
or wrong, by thus affiliating yourself 
to an undiscerned body, of which the 
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head is veiled, no less than the sepa- 
rate members muffled ?” 

“What, Pia! do you then think me 
capable of acting against that consci- 
ence by which I have striven hitherto 
to guide my course, because I may 
consent, for discipline’s sake and se- 
curity, to forego somewhat of the free 
action of my judgment? I neither 
rate my conscientiousness so low, nor 

mut my own power of judgment so 
high, dear sister, as you seem inclined 
to do,” said young De’ Guari, with an 
approach to bitterness. 

“ Carino! Carissimo !” returned 
Pia, with a tone of entreaty and caress; 
“T do not wish to overrate your judg- 
ment, and who less soon than I, dear 
brother, would underrate your consci- 
entiousness? But the surrender, not 
of the right, but of the duty of judg- 
ment, coupled with the unreserved 
obligation of a dark oath, seem to my 
poor womanly mind—don’t take it 
amiss, Orazio—to lay a double trap- 
fall on the narrow path where consci- 
ence treads. Besides which, when 
men act in secret organizations, it 
seems to me that there must ever be 
another danger present of this kind. 
You would not know your leaders, 
perhaps, Orazio, but they would know 
you. Knowing you, they would not 
dare to use you, with your own 
consciousness, in any tortuous deed. 
When act or word should need the 
impulse of what is generous and great 
of heart, then, indeed, you would be 
put forward. Ah! forgive my saying 
it—where should they find such an- 
other for such a need? But for what 
is treacherous—for what is mean—for 
what is cowardly—for what is infam- 
ous—say for the stroke of an assassin’s 
knife, to stab Liberty and Right more 
cruelly than it can even stab the poor 
oppressor’s heart—for such nameless, 
wicked, hideous deeds, Orazio, have 
not secret associations, in all times, 
found, unknown to their nobler, better, 
deceived members, miserable and will- 
ing tools? Think of the degradation, 
Orazio, of being, in any remote degree, 
accomplice wot fosterer, even unwit- 
tingly, of such atrocious, shameful 
crimes !” 

“Ah, but, Pia,” said he, not, per- 
haps, without a shudder at the force 
and truth which might lurk in her 
warnings; “I cannot open, even to 
you, what little I may yet know of 
our association ; but, believe me, un- 
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less I had satisfied myself that there 
were sufficient guarantees of the fair- 
ness and humanity”—— 

“ Sufficient, Orazio ; how can they 
be sufficient that is the very point 
to which I want to come. How can 
they be sufficient where the case is 
this: not that merely there is a secret 
for you to keep from others, but that 
there is a secret also for others to keep 
from you? What can be guarantee 
sufficient that such secret is not a foul 
thing instead of fair? But, apart 
from crimes, think only what the just, 
and good, and glorious cause of Free- 
dom has suffered oftentimes from the 
follies of some that would have served 
it. ‘Oppression makes wise men mad.” 
Now, you are not mad, Orazio, at least 
you never were until this dangerous 
notion mastered you; and 1 cannot 
bear to think of your acting in the 
dark with those whose deeds, when 
they do come to light, may seem to 
be the deeds, if not of criminals, yet, 
possibly, of lunatics and idiots, who 
shall put to shame that which we 
ae before scorners and haters 
of it !” 

“Must not that often be the case 
where no secrecy is, and where is no 
affiliation, save that by which, in the 

yublic market-place or open senate- 

ouse, lunatics and idiots join the 
great movement of themselves, and 
gibber, and squeak, and disgrace all 
by their antics and frenzies ?” 

“Yes! that must sometimes happen. 
In sober sadness we must own it has 
too often fallen out even so. The re- 
membrance of it is one of those very 
thoughts so grave and keen which 
should make earnest men deliberate 
and test the matter to the uttermost, 
before they set on foot any movement 
which must lead to sudden and violent 


“ But, in the end of all the delibera- 
tion, and after every test exhausted, 
and when full conviction of duty and 
necessity is gained, must not the risk 
of this remain ?” 

“T fear it must, Orazio ; but there- 
with remains, also, that grand, inalien- 
able privilege, which they retain whose 
work is in the daylight—in sight and 
hearing of all—the privilege of instan- 
taneous protest—of energetic remon- 
strance—of refusal to act in concert 
with what is foolish no less than what 
is wicked.” 
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“ And to what serves the exercise 
of such privilege ?” 

“To what it serves! It serves to 
clear one’s own responsibility—to ab- 
solve a man to his own conscience, at 
least, if not to some higher one. But 
this, you may say, is personal and sel- 
fish only. Well, then, remember that 
the same word or declaration, which 
men, in their hot passion, refused to 
profit by when it set up a limit to 
their onward rush, may become the 
landmark upon which to fix their eyes 
for guidance when, the hot gust over, 
they begin, with dear-bought repent- 
ance, a return.” 

“ But, surely, Pia, I never mean to 
waive my right to protestation, re- 
monstrance, or refusal.” 

“Tt may be that you do not ; yet it 
appears, to my ignorance, difficult to 
imagine how a man can be joined toa 
secret association without foregoing 
much of such aright and duty. You 
may call secrecy my bugbear ; but, 
again, I ask, how can you, under its 
murky veil, be certain of your know- 
ledge that there does not exist, in 
some working of the body, that against 
which you should and would protest 
aloud ? 

“Then, Orazio mio, there is another 
thought which seems to oppress and 
suffocate me when I think upon these 
dark conspiracies. There is an atmos- 
phere of treachery breathed under- 
ground in them which seems to quick- 
en all that is traitorous in men. All 
history witnesses that their secrets 
are ill kept, and that the baser men 
sell the nobler.” 

“Oh Pia! that is not like yourself 
to scare me back by fear of personal 
peril.” 

“T think,” said Pia, slowly and 
with solemnity, as if answering a 
question put searchingly by her own 
heart to itself; “I think that I could 
bear to see you fall in open fight, 
even under my own eyes, Orazio. I 
think that if no fight were, and you 
were taken violently, and held to 
answer for an honest open agitation in 
favour of just and wise reforms, that 
I could sit by and hear out your trial 
to the last. I think that so, when 
tyranny should have even condemned 
you to die, if my presence, at the last 
dread hour, could cheer or comfort 
you, I should find strength to smile 
such sad consolation as full sympathy 
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could give. But to think of your being 
snared, and sold, and butchered, by 
machinations of traitors, and after 
such fashion,that the adversary should 
almost be justified in doing you to 
death as vermin caught in a trap, that 
- humiliating, loathsome, intolera- 
e.” 


The only result apparent from such 
conversations was, that Orazio would 
neither open any such discussion with 
his sister, nor consent to carry any on, 
which she should attempt to open with 
him on the matter. She still held the 
threads which guided through the 
avenues of the labyrinth of his heart ; 
but across the spans of one such, 
was an iron railing, and a gate therein, 
fast locked. All this will explain the 
mingled reserve and confidence which 
were between the brother and sister, 
Orazio’s silence and Pia’s half inqui- 
ries, together with the painful im- 
pression made upon her fancy by the 
otherwise trivial incident of the ga- 
thered iris and its sharp-edged leaf 
blades on the descent from Fiesole. 

No harm came to her, bodily, from 
that venturous expedition, and the 
success of it, in this respect, delighted 
Orazio and emboldened herself. She 
would drive out with him and Clara, 
most days in the week, taking at least 
a few turns in the Cascine, when she 
felt unequal to any more distant drive. 
On afternoons of choicest and most 
genial temperature, the carriage would 
even be stopped, to let her enjoy the 
music of the military band. Matters 
thus began to look rather brighter for 
the Viscount, who would naturally 
rein up alongside and enter into con- 
versation. e was careful to show 
much attention to Pia, who encour- 
aged him in great measure to do so, 
being anxious, for a reason of her own, 
to study his character as minutely as 
the circumstances would allow. In- 
deed she directed Orazio to ask him 
several times to call at the Palazzo 
Guari in the evening, and on two or 
three occasions of his so doing, she 
was herself enabled to be upon the 
sofa in the drawing-room, and not only 
to observe his general bearing, but to 
engage him in close and animated 
conversation. On the morrow of one 
—_ a ™ she oe seen ‘ol 
ruptly, of Clara, who en play- 
ing and singi = a dreamy desultory 
manner, in her room. 
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“For what is that young Lord 
Windlesham in Italy, Carina?” 

There was no sort of confusion ap- 
parent on Clara’s countenance as she 
wheeled round upon the music-stool 
and looked at her; but there was cer- 
tainly some little astonishment. The 
question was one which she had never 
put in any shape whatever to herself. 

“For what is young Lord Windle- 
sham in Italy, my dear? I am sure 
I have no sort of notion. There are 
many young English lords in Italy, 
always, are there not ?” 

“Perhaps there are; but as mere 

assing tourists, most times, I believe. 

id you not say he came to Venice 
with four or five other young men 
from the same college or university ?” 

“Yes, there were four when I frst 
made acquaintance with them there 
at the Vantini’s.” 

“The others are all gone home long 
since, I think?’ 

“Let me see, before I say yes or no. 
Mr. Trelawney, the one who got so 
much hurt at the theatre, went home 
with his parents at last, and a nice 
bright little sister who came out with 
them. They took away Beatrice Van- 
tini, I think I told you that story, did 
I not? And now I hear she is to be 
married soon in Cornwall, at the Tre- 
lawney’s home. Mr. Digby——” 

“That’s the good natured Hercules 
who rowed in the gondolas?’ inquired 


ia. 

“Just so. Well, he went to Corfu, 
and has gone since then, like the Greek 
hero, striding over the world in search 
of adventure; so Lord Windlesham 
told me some time back.” 

“Eccone due! two ,disposed of,” 
and Pia checked them off on her thin 
fingers; “the third?” 

“Mr. Ingram went home again to 
Oxford, I believe, or Cambridge ; but 
I don’t well remember which.’ 

Did the poor curate, out at home in 
England, in the sunless suburb, feel 
such a shivering pass over him as they 
account for sometimes by saying, we 
thrill so when another’s foot treads 
on the spot which shall be our grave. 
Would it still have sent a pang quiver- 
ing through his heart to have heard 
her speak of him with such complete 
unconsciousness of all that his re- 
turn home—‘“to Oxford or to Cam- 
bridge, she could not tell which,”- 
had cost him? Or could he have 
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smiled serenely and counted it no 
more than help to his resolution that 
what it had decreed to kill and bury 
in him should thus be seen to have 
had no kind of life and being in her 
apprehension? These had been, per- 
haps, questions hard, as yet, to re- 
solve, although it is most certain that 
by sure, slow steps his heart was gain- 
ing that high vantage-ground, above 
the field of struggling passion, where 
such smile of serenity seems to come 
without an effort. 

“Three, then, went home, or, at 
least, away. One stayed; this same 
young lord. And all these months 

e has spent nowhere else but in the 
two cities in which you yourself have 
been. He was at Venice till just be- 
fore you came here, was he not? And 
now he stays at Florence whilst you 
stay. Do not be vexed with me, Clara, 
dearest ; but let me ask again, for 
iw ae you, is this young lord in 

ta y »” 

As Pia spoke, the astonished look 
of her friend gathered intensity. At 
the pointed repetition of her first 
startling a it was scarcely pos- 
sible for Clara to misunderstand her 
meaning in thus putting it. She be- 
gan to colour a little, and then said, 
but in the firmest, quietest voice, 

“ Dear Pia, youhave said too much 
or too little. + me hear all that is 
in your mind. You have given me 
the right to demand it thus.” 

“Come here, then, Clara ; here, 
close by my side as I lie.” 

And she put the wan hands suppli- 
catingly together and irresistible in- 
vitation pleaded out of her eyes. 

“Come here and sit down, or kneel 
down, by me, a8 you did that first 
night when you came in to gladden 
me with your grand beaming counten- 
ance. Let me put my hands under 
ros braids again ‘and hold your head 
setween them.” Clara humoured in 


every mintite particule the fancy of 
r 


her weakly friend. “ Now tell me, 
Is the young lord here for you ?” 

“Tell me first, then, Pia, what has 
prompted you to ask this strange 
question of me with such strange 
suddenness ?” 

“ For one great reason, first of all. 
It is only now the thought has struck 
me that if, indeed, there be aught be- 
tween you two, I have been selfish and 
have parted you.” 
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“Dear, kind Pia,” said the English 
girl, shaking her own head loose, and 
passing her arm round the other’s 
neck to kiss her ; “thank you for so 
kind a thought, although it seems so 
strange. But what can have made 
youfancy that there was any thing be- 
tween me and Lord Windlesham ?”’ 
and she smiled so cheery a smile, so 

enuine and so free in its denial of 
ia’s surmise, that she perceived at 
once its total incorrectness. 

“Why, when first you came to 
Florence, and I heard of: you amongst 
us with an interest and an intuitive 
appreciation which seized on me, I 
know not how, I was told, among 
other things, in answer to my inter- 
minable inquiries about you, that this 
Lord Windlesham was often with and 
near you in society. Then, so soon as 
Orazio had set on foot those drives in 
the Cascine, I perceived at once that 
something in our carriage had an at- 
tractive power over the handsome 
horseman, such as I knew my pale, 
sunken face could never exercise. I, 
therefore, encouraged him to let that 

ower work, and saw how eagerly 
e took encouragement, although he 
veiled that eagerness, or rather sought 
to veil it, under his quiet nonchalance.” 

“ Plotting Pia! plotting so secretly 
that not one faint suspicion crossed 
my mind at any time of what was ac- 
tively at work in your’s.” 

“T meant no plot, Carina, but only 
to discover if I had done you wrong 
unwittingly, and might have opportu- 
nity to right it. You have given me 
so much of your time and company, 
and of all the rich and various plea- 
sure such gifts from you can give, that 
I felt disturbed at the thought that 
perhaps what was given me wasrobbed 
from yourself.” 

“Robbed from myself: from the 
young lord, you mean, even upon your 
own theory, unless you meant to ask 
whether I were in Italy for him as 
well as he for me.” 

“Robbed from yourself; I repeat 
it. My comptnction, I must confess, 
did not travel beyond the fear of hay- 
ing done you, yourself, some wrong 
through my selfish engrossing of your 
company. Isuppose I may speak out 
about Lord Windlesham without a 
morsel of cule that I shall hurt you 
by what Isay? Answer me honestly.” 

“The only thing which could hurt 
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me, Pia, would be that you should 
doubt a word of mine at single utter- 
ance.” 

“Well, then, it is a great relief to 
me to know that the young lord is 
wholly without place in your heart, 
Clara. I cannot bring myself to like 
him, and I should have been disap- 
pointed, more than I can tell, to have 
discovered that one was simpatico to 
you, as we Italians have it, who, to 
me, was antipatico completely.” 

“Just now you charged me—need- 
lessly, as I thought,—to be honest, 
and honest I will be to the uttermost. 
I have no sort of antipathy to Lord 
Windlesham, and therefore will not 
pretend tosympathize with youthere.” 

“Ah, there is too much English- 
woman in you, first of all,” retorted 
Pia, “in spite of your half Italian 
parentage, to let you thoroughly feel 
the keenness of those unreasonable, 
but real and meaning forces of attrac- 
tion and repulsion. And, in the next 
place, I see that your indifference to 
the young nobleman is so real and 
genuine that I do not believe it ever 
occurred to you to dissect and study 
either his looks or words with that 
attention which was quickened in me 
by the lively interest I took in the 
endeavour to ascertain whether I could 
esteem him worthy of one whom I 
love so well.” 

“ Pia, your dissections and analyses 
frighten me. I wonder with what 
sharp knives of thought you cut into 
me myself, or into what crucible of 
reflection you put my simplest words 
and actions.” 

“ See,” said the other, “I lie here 
inactive, in one way. "Tis no great 
wonder if thoughts and fancies be in- 
quisitive and endeavour to be pene- 
trating, when they gain possession of 
any matter, for experiment of life-like 
interest.” 

Then she added, after a momentary 
pause :— 

“ Remember one thing, Clara, I can- 
not promise not to put your words 
and ways, at times, into those cru- 
cibles of which you speak,—shallow 
pots enough they prove to be, too fre- 
quently,—but this I promise, and you 
must ever trust me for it : no fire but 
fire of love shall heat those crucibles 
when aught of your’s is in them.” 

“What! Never ; not evenif any 
one of those irresistible antipathies 
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should insist on declaringits existence, 
whether you wish to allow it or not?” 

“Don’t you talk nonsense, Clara, 
nor mock at my theories of emotion. 
What can you pretend to know about 
it, you well-balanced child of cool 
mists? Antipathies, indeed, declar- 
ing their existence in matter sympa- 
thetic! It shows your hopeless ig- 
norance that you should venture on 
the suggestion. But I have not quite 
done with our Viscount, about whom 
I don’t want to have to talk again 
another day.” 

“ Well, Pia,” said Clara, listlessly, 
turning again towards the still open 
piano, and striking a chord or two ; 
“what more have you to say concern- 
ing him ?”’ 

“That it may yet, perhaps, be well 
for you not to dismiss my question 
utterly concerning him. I do not 
know how long you may remain in 
Italy ; but it may concern you deeply, 
after all, to notice whether his remain- 
ing in it have not direct dependence 
upon yours.” 

“T think it’s my turn now to say ‘do 
not talk nonsense, cara mia.’ Alchem- 
ists found more dross in their crucibles, 
most times, than gold, you know. My 
own opinion is, that Lord Windlesham 
is in Italy for love of music, which, 
now I think of it, he studies deep and 
hard, with the dear old Maestro. And 
if, when the Maestro goes, the Vis- 
count stays in Florence, I can’t see 
why it should not be for admiration of 
Madamigella dei Guari ;—there now!” 

And, as she turned her head again, 
to dart her parting shot of fun at Pia, 
the door which faced her opened 
gently, and Orazio, with affected so- 
lemnity, came forward to the side of 
his sister’s couch to say— 

“Tilustrissimo signor Visconte di 
Vindelseno, the young English noble- 
man, has just been here to do himself 
the honour, he assured me, of inquir- 
ing for the health of Mademoiselle la 
Comtesse Pia de ’Guari, and to express 
his Lordship’s anxious hopes that her 
appearance in the salon last night 
has not, in any way, affected it injuri- 
ously.” 

There was no resisting the ludicrous 
coincidence of this unexpected echo to 
her own words ; so Clara went off into 
an honest fit of ringing laughter, in 
which it was not possible for Pia not 
to join her. Orazio looked from one 
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to the other, amazed at the boisterous 
reception of his announcement ; but 
his puzzled looks served only to in- 
crease the merriment of the two girls, 
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whom, as he retreated, he declared 
that he should leave to themselves 
until the happy restoration of their 
lost senses. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A TELL-TALE. 


Cxara’s visit to Venice was short and 
apparently uneventful; so short, in- 
deed, that had the Viscount suspected 
the brevity of its duration he would 
not have committed the error of fol- 
lowing thither in her steps. After 
the explicit conversation which she 
had held with her friend in Florence, 
it would have been impossible for her 
not to have noticed the significant fact 
of his appearance in the city of St. 
Mark within a few days of her arrival. 
Pia, moreover, unrelentingly, wrote 
thus in one of her epistles :— 

“ Madamigella dei Guari was in the 

Jascine yesterday, and her carriage 
halted by the band; no horseman 
reigned up his horse by the carriage- 
door ; and Orazio says he understands 
the Signor Visconte is in Venice. I 
had understood it was that other young 
Englishman, the athletic one, who was 
so fond of boating in gondolas ?” 

Clara’s indignation was a little 
moved by this, as her friend had in- 
tended that it should. She was an- 
noyed, not without some cause, that 
she should seem to others, if she did 
not feel herself, subject to a sort of 
persecution, by assiduities which, if 
meaningless were liable to misinter- 
pretation ; if having any purpose, were 
unacceptable. This she found means 
to let ee Windlesham discover, his 
tact requiring but delicate indications 
to enable him to perceive that he had 
committed a mistake in coming this 
time to Venice. Cousin Martha’s sa- 
tisfaction at beholding the turn which, 
for some cause wholly unknown to her, 
affairs were taking, was of the most 
unmingled description. 

One incident, however, occurred, 
during the few weeks they spent there, 
affecting the fortunes of another per- 
son known to the reader—Mark’s kind 
friend, Rosina. Tonietto was taken 
by the conscription, and must needs 
don the white coatee, with the blue 
pantaloons, of the Austrian Emperor’s 
fighting-men. He was to be drafted 
into some Italian regiment, quartered 
upon the native plains of those Hun- 
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garians who, to be out of harm’s way 
and useful to the Kaiser, were at that 
time garrisoning Venice. He had 
chosen to mistrust Rosina in the hap- 
pier days gone by ; and now his pun- 
ishment was, that he must learn, in 
long banishment, and hateful, un- 
broken absence, to trust her wholly, 
or to let all hope die out of that poor, 
wild, suspicious heart of his. He 
was gone, indeed, before Clara’s arri- 
val. Not so long but what she could 
discover daily the tears in poor Ro- 
sina’s eyes as she came to do her dress- 
making work, either in the theatre or 
in Clara’s private rooms. 

So kind and winning was the Eng- 
lish signora’s tone and manner, when 
venturing to inquire of the poor girl 
what ailed her, that Rosina told her, 
without reserve, her sorrowful story, 
encouraged, perhaps, by a lurking 
hope that the lady, whom her friend 
Marzocco loved, might have special 
sympathy with such a trouble. 

“ Dear lady, he is gone, and for so 
long a service, and into a foreign 
country, poverino ! all alone !” 

“And is there no help, my poor 
Rosina ?” 

‘None, I fear ; not even money, for 
we are not sure that they weal let 
us find a substitute by paying some 
other man, who does not care about 
going to the regiment, to take his 
place. And if they would, the little 
money which I had laid by for us to 
start with would not be sutticient, nor 
ten times as much.” 

“We must inquire about the pos- 
sibility of finding substitutes. I will 
ask M. Vantini to let me know for 
you how that may be ; and it would, 
perhaps, be easier to help you with 
the money than you imagine.” 

“What goodness! but I have little 
hope, signora. Hitherto I was so 
contented and so thankful, and al- 
ways seemed to gain more than enough 
by this needlework. But, only think, 
signora, since they have taken my 
poor ragazzino I grow so restless and 
dissatisfied that it is misery to stay 
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where I am. I want to leave our 
beautiful city, which poor Tonietto 
has left, I should so like to go to ser- 
vice, and then I could save up all my 
wages, in case the money should ever 
be of use to him. Mother can spare 
me, for my next sister is growing up ; 
and father, who is an ‘impiegato,’ and 
has a little place in a public office, was 
advanced a short time ago. They are 
not unhappy at home now, and that 
makes me feel more lonely there and 


desolate, though I fear it is wrong of 


me.” 

Clara tried to give the sobbing girl 
what consolation she could ; and, ac- 
cording to promise, asked of M. Van- 
tini to make inquiries from some one 


in authority concerning the chances of 


procuring a discharge for Tonietto. 
At Venice they were told the case was, 
for some reason or other, not hopeful; 
but, for an ultimate decision, they 
were referred to head-quarters at 
Vienna, whither the good-natured 
banker promised to write, and to 
make through his correspondent, 
such application as might be found 
in any way feasible. He told Miss 
Jerningham likewise of the fact that 
Mark Brandling had left a small sum 
in his hands for the benefit of the 
couple so sadly parted. 

Madame Vantini too became in- 
terested in the case ; and upon Clara’s 
mention of Rosina’s wish to leave 
Venice and to enter service fora time, 
declared herself able and willing to 
sratify it. She would herself take 
Bices to England, whither she was 
almost at once proceeding, to be pre- 
sent at the marriage of her daughter 
Beatrice. If Rosina should be found 
expert and handy, she thought it 
more than likely that the future Mrs. 
Charles Trelawney would be glad to 
have a Venetian girl with her for her 
own maid. 

Rosina’s gratitude, at once tearful 
and joyous, was almost unbounded. 
She seized Clara’s hands and covered 
them with kisses. 

“T know the sun never shines, sig- 
nora, out in Inghilterra ; but that is 
not so sad as it would elsewhere be, 
where there is so much sunshine of 
beauty and goodness in the faces of 
such as you. 

“And tell me, signora mia,” she 
said, as a sudden thought struck her, 
“is it very big, that Inghilterra ? 
bigger than Venice and the Lido? 
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Does one meet one’s friends there, for 
certain, some day or another, as one 
does here? Only think, if that be so, 
I shall see the good Marzocco! What 
a consolation! Oh, how glad the 
bimbi will be to hear of him !” 

“Tnehilterra is much bigger, Rosina, 
than Venice, and the Lido, and Chi- 
ozza, and the Lagune put all together. 
Tam afraid that one might be very 
long there without meeting, for cer- 
tain, with a friend. But who is the 
good Marzocco, and what is he doing 
there ?” 

“Oh, dear lady! surely you know 
him very well, for I have often seen 
him here with you; and when you 
went away he was as near breaking 
his heart, [ think, as my poor Tonietto 
when they took him.” And Rosina, 
half afraid she might have done mis- 
chief by this indiscreet announcement, 
looked up, with timid supplication, 
into Clara's countenance. 

“You have seen a friend of yours 
with me, Rosina, called Marzocco ! 
But I do not know any person of the 
name !” 

“ Perdona, signora, perdona ; I had 
quite forgotten ; he has two names; I 
never could learn one of them ; but 
the first was Marco, like the great 
saint whose church is on the Piazza ; 
but the children called him Marzocco 
because he played at lions with them, 
and roared like the good saint’s beast. 
He is English, too, signora, and makes 
wonderful griffins, they tell me, of 
brass and iron, which spit fire and 
boiling water, and fiy through the 
clouds, like thunder-bolts, and burrow 
under ground.” 

Clara now began to comprehend of 
whom and of what Rosina had been 
speaking. She called to mind, also, 
what the banker had told her of: the 
money left with him by Brandling, 
and could no longer doubt of his iden- 
tity with the roaring, griffin-building 
Marzoceo. She would willingly have 
asked for the whole story of Rosina’s 
acquaintance with him, had it not 
been for what she had said about his 
sorrow at her own departure. There 
was no need, however, for any ques- 
tioning, for the poor Italian girl, hav- 
ing once spoken out about him—in 
very perplexity and despair at having 
done so, perhaps imprudently—neither 
couldnor would restrain herself. Clara 
must needs, therefore, to her own no 
small disturbance and astonishment, 
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hear all about Rosina’s surprisal of 


Mark’s great secret ; about the young 
man’s despondency and sickness ; 
about his possession of her own por- 
trait ; about Tonietto’s misdeed, to 
which Rosina, wringing her hands, 
attributed the misfortunes which had 
come upon them; and about the 
settled sadness with which Brandling 
had been compelled to leave Venice 
before her own return to the city. 

It seemed fated that others should 
tear to shreds for her the veil of un- 
consciousness which had hung before 
her imagination hitherto. Pia had 
begun to do so, with purpose ; and, 
now, without purpose or intention, the 
hand of one so different as this Rosina 
was completing the work. 

There was, however, incontestably, 
a difference, not wholly imperceptibie 
to herself, in the feeling with which 
she was affected by what Pia, and by 
what her humbler acquaintance had 
disclosed. 

For the young nobleman, indeed, 
as she had told Pia, she had never 
felt antipathy, nor did she now, 


though vexed at his silent importu- 
nity, and wishing simply and heartily 


to a rid of it. 

For Mark, she was not so sure that 
she might not entertain a secret sym- 
pathy, the lines of which, under the 
action of the kind of pity which Ro- 
sina’s account of him excited, began 
to reveal themselves in fine though 
faint traceries as yet. 

On her return to Florence, she 
found Orazio still at home, Pia, tho- 
roughly enjoying his presence with 
her and the beauty of a summer 
not yet too warm to be delicious. 
There must have been some counter- 
order, for the present, from the heads 
of the society to which the misguided 
young nobleman was affiliated; for 
he prolonged his stay from week to 
week, and seemed to have cast oft 
entirely the burden of his former 
anxiety. 

But the truth was, that a crisis, 
wholly unsuspected by him was about 
to take place in its affairs. Pia’s ap- 
pone of danger, from base and 

sacherous men among its mem- 
Som were but too fully justified : and 
the directors had too good reason to 
apprehend the effects of the close and 
jealous vigilance with which the po- 
lice, who now held in their hands the 
threads of some among their crooked 
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schemes, followed every movement 
they endeavoured to make. Perfect in- 
action and quiescence were, necessari- 
ly, the order of the day. All their fear 
was lest any unexpected public event 
or political excitement should, in spite 
of their authority, produce a move- 
ment, which, as matters then stood, 
must precipitate a catastrophe. 
Orazio, therefore, stayed happily at 
home: studied and conversed with 
his dear sister, sang with Clara, who 
was delighted to have a pleasant com- 
panion that really did not care for 
her but as Pia’s friend—and made 
plans for a villegiatura in a little 
house belonging to the family, within 
such easy distance from Florence as 
should not deter Pia by the fatigue of 
removal. This little villa stood not 
more than a couple of miles from the 
gates of the town, built under shadow 
of ahigh bank topped with pines, and 
screened from the heat by tufts of 
noble ilex; attached to it was a long 
slip of vineyard, fenced off from the 
road by one of those envious high walls 
of which we spoke. Fruit trees were 
trained, espalierwise, along it, and 
between it and the vines was a box- 
edged walk and a border of flowers. 
Near the end of the wall, towards the 
city, was a door opening inwards from 
the road, to which Orazio had once 
caused an English patent lock to be 
affixed, instead of the clumsy bars 
and padlocks common to such en- 
trances in Tuscany. When Clara and 
Cousin Martha came out to the villa, 
to spend the summer months there, 
as Pia insisted on their doing, Orazio 
gave to the former his second key, 
that she, with her active habits, 
might enjoy, as he did, full liberty of 
exit and entry, without need of troub- 
ling the portress to unfasten the pon- 
derous iron gates which stood at the 
bottom of the avenue of ilex and of 
olive, leading up to the front door. 
This key, for safety and for certainty 
of always finding it at hand, Clara 
fastened to her watch-chain. The 
walk under the wall was a favourite 
with her, especially towards the sun- 
set, for there she could herself be in 
the shade—still grateful at that hour, 
as the summer months went on—and 
yet enjoy the glowing of the bright 
warm light on the trellised vines, the 
olives, and the pine-clad rock right 
opposite. There was a flight of stone 
steps at one point, up to a little tur- 
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ret which overlooked the road and 
the landscape on the other side of it. 
It was in this little turret that she 
would sit sometimes and bethink her- 
self of what Rosina had made known 
to her concerning Mark : and pacing 
up and down this walk, in conversa- 
tion with Orazio, she would not sel- 
dom be reminded of the craftsman, 
by contrast or by similitude of the 
young liberal nobleman’s discourse on 
matters of political or social freedom. 
In this walk the Maestro found her 
also, when, coming out to spend one 
evening at the villa, he startled her 
at first by saying that he had ill 
news to give. Dear, good-natured 
old man, he did not suspect that his 
ill news, as he called it, was no little 
relief to Clara when detailed. It was 
simply this, that “a letter had come 
to-day from Lord Windlesham, thank- 
ing him for all his friendliness and 
his invaluable musical instruction ; 
and informing him, with regret, that 
he should not see him soon again, us 
he was not to return to England by 
way of Florence; but should from 
Venice, proceed to Innspruck, by the 
Brenner pass. He wished to visit the 
lake of Constance and the Rhine falls, 
on his way home,—and so forth.” 

Pia was on the sofa, in the open 
loggia, facing the flower garden, when 
Clara came to give her the news. 
But Orazio had forestalled her, hav- 
ing brought home, as his share of 
Florentine gossip for the day, the in- 
telligence, that the young English 
lord’s beautiful horses had left for 
embarkation at Leghorn. 

“What did you do to him at Venice, 
then, Carina, that he comes back to 
us no more? It’s rather hard of you 
to have driven him thus home, if, 
indeed, as you would have it, he was 
in Italy for the sake of poor Mada- 
migella dei Guari. Well, I must con- 
sole myself as best I can. Buon 
viaggio Signor Visconte.” 

But the turret on the sheltering 
wall, and the long walk in its shelter, 
were destined to witness an event 
which should exercise a greater influ- 
ence upon Clara’s own movements 
than the departure of Lord Windle- 
sham homeward. Thesummermonths 
were almost gone, and the fire-flies 
had diminished their flitting thou- 
sands, as the corn crop beneath the 
vines had been gathered in, and the 
heavy, drooping clusters had put on 
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deeper purple. The De’ Guari and 
their friends had not yet thought of 
returning to the city palazzo, nor had 
the theatre resumed its season. 

But some Royal Imperial Grand- 
ducal fetes fell out just then, and 
it was fixed that in a fortnight’s time 
or so, when they should be celebrated, 
two or three grand extra representa- 
tions were to be given. In these La 
Jernietta, being happily so near 
Florence, was entreated to take her 
part as “prima.” It sofell out, like- 
wise, that just at this time the police 
authorities discovered, or invented, 
the existence of a scheme, on the part 
of the secret societies, to profit by the 
excitement of these festival days for 
creating some popular commotion. 
Orazio received a double warning, 
one from the heads of his association, 
bidding him beware of false orders to 
act, as it had been determined still to 
remain passive ; theother from an old 
friend of his father’s, a man in oftice, 
intimating that his name was un- 
favourably noted by the higher police, 
and that he had better apply for a 
passport and leave Tuscany for some 
non-Italian State before it was too 
late to hope that any pass should be 
grantedhim. No human consideration 
would haye made him follow the ad- 
vice thus kindly and generously ten- 
dered had it not been for the plain 
intimation that those under whose 
orders, and in whose company he had 
bound himself to face all risk and 
every danger, did not think fit, at the 
present moment, to call upon him for 
action. Their communication, of 
course, he would breathe to no living 
soul, but he thought himself at liberty 
to make his sister acquainted with the 
ourport of that which advised him to 
eave home. Were he to determine 
upon so doing without her knowledge 
of what had influenced the determi- 
nation, he felt that he should be leav- 
ing her a prey to the most anxious 
and agonising conjectures. He, there- 
fore, laid the letter of their father’s 
old friend before her, and, upon her 
passionate entreaty, consented to be 
guided by its advice. A few days, 
therefore, before the approaching fes- 
tivities he obtained a passport and 
left for Switzerland. 

Clara had, of course, no suspicion 
that this proceeding was in any way 
connected with the vague rumours 
of popular disquiet and discontent 
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which reached them through the 
Maestro and other visitors—rumours 
which assumed sufficient shape and 
consistency to console Pia for the loss 
of her brother’s company by the reflec- 
tion that he was thus, unexpectedly, 
withdrawn from the reach of a danger, 
real though ignoble. 

The feverishexpectation which fills 
men’s minds with ill-defined excite- 
ment at such times as these was strong 
upon all the inhabitants of the little 
villa when the following incident be- 
fell. Clara, one evening, had been 
watching from the little turret the 
glorious decease of day. On the 
highest hill-tops only was any sun- 
light lingering. The road beneath 
her, up to the high vineyard wall 
lay in lilac twilight, deepening slow- 
ly into dark purple grey, whilst the 
shadow cast by the wall across 
the gravel walk and far among the 
vines was gathering intenser gloom. 
Suddenly the silence was broken by 
two sharp reports, as of shots fired 
behind the rounded slope of ground 
in front of her, beyond the road : 
then came a cry, as if caused by 
sharpest pain, but suppressed with 
desperate effort: then shouts, as of 
pursuers. At that moment she saw 
a figure rise up against the sky, com- 
ing over the swelling ground, across 
which it moved rapidly. As it neared 
her she could perceive it to be that of 
a young man who, as he ran, was en- 
deavouring to bind up his arm with 
a handkerchief disposed as a sling. 
There could be no doubt that he was 
wounded, and very little that he was 
the object of the pursuit, the shout 
of which grew nearer and more dis- 
tinct. He came crashing through a 
fence of stakes and reeds into the 
high road, but the violence of his ef- 
fort in so doing seemed to have ex- 
hausted his failing strength. He 
looked right and left along the 
stretches of road and the interminable 
high wall which barred his progress 
and offered no place whatever of 
refuge and concealment, then shook 
his head and sank down upon the 
bank, over which he had just forced 
his way, as if in despair of escaping 
now. There was nothing repulsive 
or ruffianly about the man’s appear- 
ance which might have checked the 
impulse which now flushed Clara, 
who, without pausing to deliberate 
whether or not she might be giving 
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asylum to some malefactor, justly 
pursued, determined to rescue him 
from his imminent danger. She ran 
down the flight of steps and along 
the wall, to the door, of which the 
key hung at her watch-chain ; opened 
it ; glided out, and across the road ; 
put one hand on the stranger’s un- 
wounded arm, and the finger of the 
other to her own lips. He under- 
stood the action at a glance ; rose 
without a word and followed her, en- 
tering by the little door, which she 
closed noiselessly and locked with a 
double turn. There they stood in si- 
lence, one on either side of the door- 
way, fearing to move along the garden- 
walk, lest, in the stillness of the 
evening, their footsteps on the gravel 
might he heard over the wall. The 
pursuers, two gendarmes and a police 
agent out of uniform, were soon up to 
the opposite hedge, under shelter of 
which they were at first convinced 
that their game had taken refuge. 
He and Clara could hear them liter- 
ally beating bushes and parting the 
thicker clumps of cane reeds in their 
search. 

“ He can’t be far gone, for certain,” 
said one of the Carabinieri ; “I was 
sorry to fire, but he had completely 
got the pace of us, so I thought a 
bullet was the best persuasion to mo- 
derate it.” 

“You hit him, Giuseppe, fair 
enough,” answered another voice, 
“and sharp, for the poor fellow 
squealed.” 

“When we first came to the hedge 
I jumped right over and looked up 
the road and down. Itruns so straight 
here that I must have seen him had 
he run along it either way, dark as 
it is getting.” 

“ That wall there must have stopped 
him ; mustn’t it ?” 

“No fear of that : not one of us 
could climb it, Dll warrant, this 
minute ; and a winged bird could 
neither have hopped nor flown overit.”” 

“Try the door, though,” said the 
third person, whose voice now came 
first into the dialogue : “that’s a 
door there, near the end of the De’ 
Guari Vigna, is it not ?” 

Clara and her rescued unknown 
held their breath, in a sort of agony, 
as the butt-end of the gendarme’s 
carbine came thump against the door 
close by them. The blows appeared 
to be given against their own breasts 
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as they stood. But the door was of 
stout, seasoned beech, grown on the 
forest slopes of Vallombrosa, and the 
broad, smooth bar of English steel 
was fitted truly tothe socket of brass 
in the solid timber post. 

“ Door, indeed !” quoth the wielder 
of the carbine, bestowing on it, as he 
spoke, an indignant kick, by way of 
varying the assault : “ Ghiberti’s 
bronze gates at the Battisterio don’t 
shut more tight or solidly. Unless 
he crept through the key-hole he 
didn’t escape this way. And such a 
key-hole as it is! About as big round 
as the touch-hole of a carbine.’ 


And, with a parting kick, he 
tr ned away. 
“You, Giuseppe,” said the third 


voice, that of the police agent, “take 
down the road towards Florence. 
You can get help and lights at the 
guard-house of the city gate ; and, if 
our man has run down that way, you 
will hear of him from the men attheDo- 
gana. Pietro and I will go up towards 
the country and turn out the mounted 
patrol in the little borgo, farther up.”’ 

When the faintest echoes of their 
footsteps had completely died away, 
Clarasaid, stillin a whisper :—‘* What 
can I do more, sir, for you! The 
house here is not mine, but that of 
friends. I have no right, I fear, to 
compromise them by offering you its 
shelter.” 

** Signorina, one does not thank in 
words those who save life so gene- 
rously. You have done all you can 
for me, except, perhaps, to tie this 
handkerchief tighter round my 
wounded arm.” Clara bound it 
firmly round and round ; then took 
oft her own light shawl and made a 
sling of it. 

“You heard what the Carabinieri 
said, signora? I shall simply double 
back upon the place whence they 
started me ; they will not suspect it 
possible that I should have done so ; 
and I shall get back to friends, who 
will house me, till I can find means 
of final escape. As for you, signora, 
let me out by the door again, and 
heaven bless you. I don’t ask your 
name. I shall know whom to pray 
tor—you are the Jernietta.” 

And therewith the true steel bar, 
poised by the cunning skill of an 
English workman, slid back again 
under the gentle leverage of Clara’s 
fingers, and with a silent inclination 
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of the head, the young man passed 
out, crossed the road, climbed through 
the hedge, and disappeared. 

Clara, considering that the secret 
of this adventure was not her own, 
but another’s, feared lest any mention 
of it might amount to an indiscreet 
betrayal. She therefore said nothing 
of it, even to her friend Pia, or to her 
cousin Martha. 

Two nights after, was the first of 
the grand festive operas. The house 
was illuminated “ a giorno,” and filled 
to its outer passages. Royal-Im- 
perial Grand-ducal personages were in 
their conspicuous seats. On entering 
to take them, their reception had been 
but chilly ; for the public humour 
was not, just then, extravagantly 
loyal. 

But when Clara first made her ap- 
pearance upon the stage, she was 
greeted with a shout of such wild 
enthusiasm, as astonished herself, and 
startled the authorities. For five or 
six minutes she found it useless to 
utter a single note. And this applause, 
given before the opening of her lips, 
was all the more remarkable, as being 
given in breach of such etiquette, as 
prescribes, that the first signal for ap- 
proval of the artist, on such occasions, 
should come from “illustrious per- 
sonages.”” 

Three or four times during the per- 
formance did such an outburst greet 
her. Towards its end, when amidst 
the showers of bouquets that were 
thrown to her, she picked up a cer- 
tain one,—attracted to it simply by 
the exceeding beauty of the flowers,— 
and fastened it into a belt round her 
waist : the uproar was deafening. 

A very shrewd and acute agent of 
police in the side scenes took notice 
of what had wholly escaped the ob- 
servation of Miss Jerningham her- 
self—that the bouquet was adorned 
with streamers of ribbon, green and 
white, and red, the Italian tricolor ; 
and this peculiarity he brought tothe 
notice of his superiors. 

They, however, refused to see in it, 
for this once, any thing more than a 
mere chance ; but at the same time 
resolved to watch most narrowly the 
incidents of the next night’s repre- 
sentation. 

The same jubilant salutation greet- 
ed her ingress. The same irrepres- 
sible outbursts of some. feeling, which 
appeared to be more personal and 
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deeper than that of mere artistic ad- 
miration, interrupted the course of 
the evening. By-and-by came a sig- 
nificant circumstance. There was a 
solo sung by Clara, in which occurred 
the dangerous words of “ patria” and 
“liberta ;’ and no sooner was this 
concluded, than the inexplicable ex- 
citement and enthusiasm reached a 
climax. The clapping of hands, the 
waving of handkerchiefs, the cheers 
and shouts swelled up and died away, 
and were caught up again, and re- 
peated and redoubled, untilit seemed 
that the good folk at Florence had 
fairly lost all kind of self-control. 
Clara stood, half frightened, half 
amused, and totally at a loss to under- 
stand the true nature of the triumph 
she was undergoing rather than en- 
joying. At last there fell at her feet 
a thick mass of violets, not thrown 
from above ; but quoit-wise, with 
skill and care, as from the hand of 
some one, who must have been stand- 
ing on the pit of the house, some- 
where on a level with the floor of the 
stage. She saw something gleam 
among the flowers, and could not re- 
sist the impulse to stop and pick it 
up. As she did so, the flowery mass 
fell away, and there was left in her 
hand a golden garland, worked in 
exquisite filagree, figuring an an- 
cient Roman civic crown, and upon 
the burnished golden fillet, which was 
interwoven in the foliage, she could 
decipher the inscription, “ Italia, 
Clare, ob civem servatum.”—“ Italy, 
to Clara, for a citizen saved.” Then 
flashed across her the conviction that 
the secret of her adventure in the 
Vigna de’ Guari was become the pro- 
perty of the Florentine people if not 
of their rulers. 

And it was even so. With a rapi- 
dity which almost equals, oftentimes, 
where the popular press is gagged, 
the instantaneous intelligence con- 
veyed to a whole country by the 
organs of a free publicity, the rumour 
of her generous deed had spread; 
accompanied by fanciful additions, 
coloured with false tints, magnified 
by exaggerations, such as there be 
few means, or none, of rectifying or 
dispelling, where no free press is. 

he most foolish and absurd inter- 
pretations were put upon an act, un- 
premeditated, and of no character 
other-than impulsive, and the police, 
who were still in ignorance of the real 
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lain facts of the case, could hardly 
= blamed for the resolution which 
was taken, of sending an intimation 
to the director of the theatre, that 
the opera which had been fixed for 
the third night’s festival performance 
must be altered, and one substituted 
in which Miss Jerningham would not 
have to sing. 

This did not much mend the matte r, 
in so far as the expression of public 
opinion was concerned. The chief 
difference being—and an unpleasant 
one it was—that a storm of hisses 
and disapprobation, with loud and 
threatening cries, was substituted for 
the thundering “‘ovations” of the pre- 
ceding nights. Indeed the authorities 
were on the point of bringing the per- 
formance to a sudden close several 
times throughout the evening, which 
however, happily, passed over with- 
out any serious disturbance. 

Pia, by this time, had, of course, 
been put by Clara into possession of 
the fullest details of an occurrence, 
which it was become useless as well 
as impossible to conceal from her any 
longer. She judged the case, at once, 
with her usual penetrating good sense 
and strong right feeling. 

“Carina,” said she, on the same 
night, when news was brought them 
of the manner in which Clara’s ab- 
sence from the stage had been received 
by the excited Florentines; “you 
are by no fault of yours, in a thorough- 
ly false position. The rights or wrongs 
of our relations here, with our own 
rulers, cannot justly be said to affect 
you. Genuine convictions you can 
scarcely have; vague sympathies 
would not alone justify you, in any 
interference, which might lead to 
mischief. I do not see that there is 
any wholesome influence that you can 
exercise ; and your continued pre- 
sence here can only be a rallying point 
for wild passions, roused irregularly. 
It will offend and embarrass the au- 
thorities ; and although you know 
my poor opinion of their general pru- 
dence and beneficent wisdom, I can- 
not think that you can do aught 
against them to good purpose. You 
are the subject of a most powerful 
State, which will protect your person ; 
there i 18, therefore, no sort of courage 
in remaining here, nor any cowardice 
in retiring hence of your own free will. 
Do not wait for the possible indignity 
of an injunction to leave Florence. 
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Write at once to the English ambas- 
sador for a passport, and start to-mor- 
row. We will send a special messen- 
ger to-night, to his private residence, 
and be sure you explain to him in 
your letter the urgency of the case.” 

Clara perceived and admitted the 
force of this exhortation. One only 
question remained to be answered 
before she wrote. If she left Florence 
whither should she go? Cousin 
Martha undertook to answer that 
question for her. 

“We have been several years in 
Italy now, Clara dearest; I do so 
long for a sight of old England again ; 
and Sir Jetirey has for years been 
calling you back to Wymerton ; let 
us go there : let us go home. 

“Home! Ah carissima! Yes! The 
yood cousin says right, though my 
reart will be torn by losing you. You 
will not think me extravagant, dear- 
est, in saying, that since these few 
months, in which you have been to 
me as a sister, such affection for you 
has fastened on me, that I cannot 
bear to think of any home for you, 
where I am not. But it is good for 
you to go: very good I am certain in 
many ways besides this strange un- 
expected affair. Write then, dear 
Clara, write! I will say no more till 
the letter is gone.” 

When it was gone, Clara came and 
sat by her bedside; for it was late 
already. 

“Tell me, Pia, dearest,” she said, 
taking one hand in hers, and looking 
into the great eyes, whose lustre was 
dim with rising tears; “ why did you 
say, just now, that for many reasons 
it would be good for me to go ?” 

“Dearest, I have reflected, whilst 
you sat writing there ; and am per- 
suaded that my word was ill-timed, 
though true. The few hours we have 
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yet to spend together are too short, 
and will be too hurried for me to do 
justice to the thoughts and feelings, 
out of which my saying grew. Do 
not press me to break a silence which 
I am resolved, as yet, to keep. But 
make me a promise, solemnly, that 
when any trouble comes upon you, 
any heart-trouble, I mean—inward, 
deep, and searching—you will write 
and inquire of me what it was in my 
mind, to-night, to say.” 

Clara gave the required promise, 
and Pia with a deprecatory smile—“ it 
is the last time bright one !’—took her 
head, in the old fashion, between her 
hands, and kissed her broad white 
brow with tender fervour. 

Early the next morning, came an 
“attaché,’ with His Excellency’s 
kindest compliments for Miss Jer- 
ningham, and his respectful admira- 
tion of the good sense and feeling 
which dictated Miss Jerningham’s 
course. 

Here Clara thought of poor Pia, 
on her sick bed, and wished that she 
could have heard for herself the 
minister’s appreciation of her judg- 
ment. 

The passport was here; all had 
been arranged with the Tuscan au- 
thorities; and the attaché would be 
happy to send out carriage and post 
horses, or to make any such arrange- 
ments in Florence, as might suit Miss 
Jerningham, and save her trouble, 
she would be honouring him highly 
by her commands. 

That same afternoon, Clara Jer- 
ningham and her Cousin Martha were 
on their way to England. 

Pia’s mother sat by her bedside, 
wisely silent, not endeavouring to 
stem the flood of the poor girl’s sor- 
row, which had been penned back 
bravely, till her friend was gone. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


DAME ALICE'S OAKS. 


“ A BRANCH line, Sir Jeffrey, through 
the park property! Precious impu- 
dence! What next I wonder?’ quoth 
a great county squire of rubicund as- 
pect and portly frame, but not obese 
—a perfect athletic contrast to the 
spare frame and colourless counten- 
ance of the old bibliophile and vir- 
tuoso. His broad back and chest, 
showed power through the loose frieze 
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shooting jacket, with its well worn lea- 
ther patch on the right shoulder, and 
so did the outline of his massive sin- 
ewy legs through their stout gaiters. 
“Well, what next, I can hardly say; 
but I should like to have your mature 
opinion, gentlemen all, about the pro- 
posal.” And Sir Jeffrey looked round 
upon some four or five of his county 
neighbours, all equipped, unlike him- 
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self, for a day’s work in the pheasant 
preserves. 

“Which covert do you take this 
morning, Squire Harry ?” 

“Watson, the keeper, was saying 
that Snagsley slopes had not been 
beaten this season, and he thought 
the birds would want thinning there. 
Any objection tothat wood this time?” 

“Objection! Dear me, no! What 
sort of objection could there be? You 
know the coverts are literally at your 
disposal, so far as I am concerned ; 
though I dare say that old fellow, 
Watson, has his fancies and freaks, 
which you must encounter as best 
you may.” 

“Well, but Squire,’ interposed a 
Mr. Baker, another county magis- 
trate familiar with every wood in 
Wymerton; “why not begin by walk- 
ing up the belt to the left of Alice’s 
Oaks, if we are to shoot the slopes 
to-day? That would take us me- 
thodically through our work, as we 
left it yesterday; give us the upper 
ridge on the slopes for this afternoon, 
and leave the main body of the wood 
for a whole day to-morrow.” 

“Ah!” said Sir Jeffrey, “that would 
suit me famously, because I could 
walk down with you to the Oaks, as 
you go, and show you just the line 
through which they propose to bring 
the cutting.” 

“Thescoundrels!” roared the Squire, 
bringing his great fist down upon the 
breakfast table, till the teacups fairly 
jumped again, and one clumsy cream 
jug toppled over. Do you mean to 
tell me, Sir, that they dare to talk of 
bringing their vile cutting through 
any part of Alice’s Oaks? Why, ’tis 
a sort of murder to touch those trees, 
as well as plunder to take the land 
from you!” 

“Gently, gently,” answered the ow- 
ner of Wymerton, gathering up with 
a large tablespoon the cream, which 
his energetic friend had sent stream- 
ing over the cloth.” “You may try 
what you can make of your indict- 
ment for attempt to murder the poor 
Oaks; but as for the count of plun- 
der, it’s a case for the grand jury to 
find ‘no bill.” They make hand- 
some offers of compensation.” 

“Td compensate ’em,” retorted the 
illogical, but inveterate Squire Harry ; 
“Tl tell you what, Wymer, though 
this property is yours, and not mine, 
I’ve that sort of feeling about it alto- 
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gether, and about those oaks espe- 
cially, that if I caught one of those 
surveying scamps, poking about under 
them, with alink chain and theodolite, 
I do believe I'd pick’em up, mathe- 
matics and all, and chuck him sprawl- 
ing into Wymerton-mere, with his in- 
struments after him.” 

“Well, we must hope the meeting 
won’t take place, my good fellow; not 
till you have cooled down a bit at all 
events, or we shall have you figuring 
at quarter sessions elsewhere than in 
your usual placeuponthe bench. But, 
come, the morning’s wasting, and Wat- 
son, doubtless, fretting down in the ser- 
vant’shall. Put on your bonnet, Clara 
dear, and walk down with us to Alice’s 
Oaks; we will come home together, 
whilst these gentlemen proceed to 
make war upon the birds in Snagsley.” 

Clara did as he desired, and away 
they went; the old baronet lean- 
ing upon her arm, gently, but con- 
fidingly, as a father beginning to feel 
the touch of age, might lean upon 
the arm of his well-grown womanly 
daughter. Watson, his underkeepers, 
dogs, and beaters, might be seen edg- 
ing downwards, to the right, making 
straight for the belt of which Mr. Ba- 
ker had spoken. 

It was a bright February morning; 
the mossy grass under foot crisp and 
sparkling with the white frost still. 
There was a thin crust of ice upon 
the edges of the mere, and the wild 
fowl were far out in the open water. 
Here and there, in the deerpark were 
troughs, placed by Watson’s provi- 
dentcare, for the herbage had longsince 
begun to fail. Round them pressed 
the stags, too tame to be startled from 
their feast by the passage of Sir Jef- 
frey and his guests; their warm breath 
steamed up white against the frosty 
atmosphere of blue. Great trees, with 
heads nobly branching, reminding one 
of the antlered stags’ heads underneath 
stood out upon the close cropped 
grass, or struggled upwards, from 
thickets of tangled blackberry, and 
the sere stalky leafage of ferns, fro- 
zen brown. ‘The deep dull green ot 
the yew trees, which were sprinkled 
over the upland, set oft the diamond 
traceries of the spiders’ webs, which 
covered them; and not the bright 
bay trees of Tuscany could vie with 
the metallic gleams that sparkled 
from the great hollies, gay with their 
clusters of berries flaming red. Clara 
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thought upon her poor friend Pia, 
and longed that she should look upon 
this scene of a beauty so new and 
strange in character to her unaccus- 
tomed southern eyes; and wished the 
impossible wish, that the blighted 
young Italian lady could feel, as she 
was doing, the healthy tingle cf her 
blood in cheerful glow, and the spring- 
iness of her step upon the mossy car- 
pet underfoot, elastic even above the 
hardset wintry ground. 

She thought of Pia with liveliest 
remembrance and warmest affection, 
as she would often do; but she had 
not yet found occasion to put the 
promised question to her,—happy 
Clara !—although, indeed, she felt 
how very good it was for her, as Pia 
had foretold, to be once more at that 
dear Wymerton, her earliest and, in 
one sense, only home. 

Quiet, pleasant months had they 
been which she had spent there since 
her sudden stormy departure from fair 
Florence ; months of bodily and men- 
tal rest ; months of enjoyment of good 
Sir Jeffrey's almost fatherly kindness ; 
months of renewal of girlish ac- 
quaintance and affection with house- 
hold and village folk who had known 
her from her birth ; months of vivid 
recalling of oldest and dearest ac- 
quaintance and affection, of tenderest 
memories of those two which lay, side 
by side, in the churchyard at Wymer- 
ton : sobering, saddening associations, 
but purifying withal and upward-lift- 
ing. Pia was right. All this was, 
many ways, good for her; but, I 
have said it, the great heart-trouble 
had not come yet, nor, therewith, the 
obligation to fulfil the promise of 
inquiry. 

Alice’s Oaks stood in the choicest 
glade of all the choice glades of Wy- 
merton woods. ‘Tradition said not 
merely that the name had come down 
as an heirloom from the pretty daugh- 
ter of the old goldsmith of Chepe 
Ward, in the London of Queen Bess, 
but that certain of the more vener- 
able trees had been planted, as sap- 
lings, by the hand of old far-off Harry 
Wymer’s bride. Be that asit may, 
this much is certain, that the huge 
boles, and knotted, sinewy, outspread 
of the branches, in no few of them, 
might almost seem to justify the tale. 
Without a pang, it were hard to de- 
cree that any of their stately company 
should fall under stroke of axe. There 
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was, however, no time for discussion 

on the spot of the proposal made to 
Sir Jefirey, by the directors of the 
railway, which threatened to run its 
lithe snake-like rails right through 
their time-hallowed array. All that 
he did, just then, was to make the 
sportsmen walk nearly over the line 
of contemplated onslaught ; and they 
had not parted company with him and 
Clara many minutes when the re- 
ports of their guns, in quick succes- 
sion, showed them plainly to have 
entered upon the belt of wood, with 
murderous effect on the game which 
crowded it. 

After dinner that evening, as may 
be imagined, the question was again 
mooted, and, as also may be imagined, 
Squire Harry Chilwood’s walk 
through the glade in the morning 
had by no means conciliated his fa- 
vour towards the sacrilegious no- 
tion, as he held it, of sacrificing one 
single trunk of its fine trees. The 
blood in that stout and cheery country 
gentleman’s veins was, for the more 
part, honest Saxon ; but had it been 
Celt, of unquestioned purity, and him- 
self the lineal descendant of an un- 
broken line of Druids, he could 
scarcely have been less tractable in 
the matter of the venerable oaks. We 
are not sure, indeed, that if the pro- 
posal had been to lay the rails through 
the most insignificant of coppices, in- 
stead of Alice’s choice timber trees, 
that the squire would have regarded 
it with much more favourable eye. 
“Those nasty, lumbering, rattling, 
hissing, smoking engines,” as he was 
wont to call them, never looked well, 
in his opinion, except out of sight, in 
tunnels, underground. He had kept 
to post-horses, for his longer journeys, 
two or three years after the opening 
of the main line in his neighbourhood, 
and subscribed to keep the four-horse 
coach upon the road long after it was 
plain, to the most unbelieving, that 
its struggle against the whirring ex- 
press was vain, and its days of travel 
numbered. 

Sir Jeflrey was a very short sitter 
at the wine—shorter, perhaps, than 
entirely to meet with the approval of 
the worthy country gentlemen who 
beat his well-stocked coverts and sat 
at his hospitable board. The discus- 
sion, therefore, upon the railway-cut- 
ting through his property was yet at 
its height when they entered the 
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drawing-room. No one seemed to 
dispute the fairness of the offer made 
by the directors, to whom the straight 
way through the Wymerton estate 
was, from peculiarities in the sur- 
rounding conformation of country, 
and the positions desirable for certain 
stations on the line, an object of much 
importance. Compensation had been 
offered in a liberal spirit. But that 
to which most objected, and against 
which Mr. Chilwood continued to 
rave, was the suffering of any such 
havoc to pass through the famous 
glade of oaks. Avoiding such a pas- 
sage would, however, it was admitted, 
be almost, if not altogether, impos- 
sible, if the advantage of the direct 
line were really to be secured. 

“Miss Jerningham,” said he, as the 
party made their way to the tea-table 
at which Clara was sitting, “ Miss 
Jerningham has not yet opened her 
mouth upon the question, that I can 
remember. Iam certain that, with 
her tastes and feelings, she must de- 
cide in favour of my views. Come 
now, Wymer, are you ready to submit 
to her decision on the subject ?” 

“Well, I do not know but what I 
might : and, at all events, I should 
be glad to know how that decision 
would lean.” 

“No need to inquire, I'll warrant 
ye,” said the other. “‘ With Miss 
Clara’s notions of art, and romance, 
and imagination, and that sort of 
thing, she can have but one feeling 
about it, you know.” 

“Why should you take it for 
granted, sir,” said Clara, seeing, by 
her old friend’s look, that he really 
wished to hear what she might have 
to say concerning the matter ; “that 
any decision I might be bold enough 
to give must necessarily be influenced 
by my tastes, and feelings, and ima- 
ginations, and that sort of thing, as 
you say ?” 

‘This was an awkward thrust, at 
the first lunge, for the worthy squire, 
who did not like to give the an- 
swer which rose naturally to his 
lips,—that one who had suffered her 
own career in life to be marked out 
for her by taste and feeling and ima- 
gination, rather than by what he 
would consider to be sound sense and 
solid judgment, was likely, in minor 
matters, also to hear their voice alone. 

“Ts not this,” she continued, “a 
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matter for judgment rather than mere 
feeling ?” 

Squire Harry, still farther discon- 
certed, to the no small amusement of 
the whole party, could not well assert 
a negative, but asked, somewhat con- 
fusedly, whether, in such a case, there 
was no count to be taken of old asso- 
ciations, time-hallowed reminiscences, 
and that sort of thing.” 

“Yes; to a certain degree,” was 
the answer. “ But, with all that feel- 
ing of romance, for which you give 
me so large credit, I should incline 
to say that these must yield to the 
weightier and more practical consider- 
ations of public advantage and con- 
venience, if, indeed, the two classes of 
consideration should fairly come into 
collision, as they do not appear to do 
just now.” 

At this there was a general outcry, 
except upon Sir Jeffrey’s part. How 
could Miss Jerningham—born and 
bred at Wymerton, and nurtured in 
its traditions,—not see the cruel out- 
rage upon Alice Wymer’s memory of 
the ruthless prosaic attack upon her 
darling trees ? 

Clara shook her head, but shrunk 
modestly from a regular disquisition, 
in answer to so many voices. Old Sir 
Jeffrey, however, insisted upon her 
speaking out, with a mingled tone of 
authority and entreaty which she 
could not well resist. 

“Mr. Chilwood has appealed to 
my imagination ; and several of you, 
gentlemen, have reminded me that [ 
was nursed in old associations of this 
dearest old Wymerton. When I was 
a girl here you may fancy that few 
living personages were more real to 
me than that Dame Alice of those old 
traditions. As I passed through the 
old oak cabinet, where the strips of 
Venetian glass plate the walls, my 
own reflection in some of those many 
mirrors would appear, often, to take 
the image of that dear Alice. I have 
looked out of windows, on to her own 
garden-beds and walks, in the moon- 
light, and fancied that the sheen of 
the moonbeams was the glistening of 
her satin brocade.” 

“ And yet you would allow the rail- 
way ruttians to cut down her oaks! 
Oh, Miss Jerningham !” 

“T had few children’s books, as you 
may remember, dear Sir Jeffrey, in 
those young days,’ she continued, 
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heedless of the interruption ; “but 
used to read greedily, though at ran- 
dom, in the folios of the grand, old 
library. Yet my random reading was 
not always without method; and 
Alice’s days were one fixed period, 
round which I would try to heap my 
miscellaneous studies. I read all 
could about the times in which she 
lived, and the people who fashioned 
and were fashioned by their spirit. 
Alice thus became to me—she was 
and is—as definite a person as any of 
which a consistent drama gives one 
an idea.” 

“ Well, Miss Jerningham, well, why 
should that incline you to let them 
cut down her oaks? I should have 
thought that she, who was so lively 
in your fancy, must have been dear 
in your affections ; and that, on ac- 
count of all you say, you would have 
been the first to cry shame upon the 
deed.” 

“Dame Alice is to me so real a 
personage that if I am to let imagin- 
ation have any play I can only conceive 
of her with acertain definite character. 
I cannot, of course, imagine what her 
answer might have been to a board of 
railway directors asking leave to make 
a cutting through the park; but I 
can imagine a case, occurring in her 
own times, which would give us the 
measure of her thoughts and feelings. 

“Dame Alice was a London mer- 
chant’s daughter, and her curly-haired 
Harry was styled an adventurer, in 
reproach, by his proud kinsfolk, when 
he wooéd and won her. Now, sup- 
posing that, in their days, the saplings 
which she planted had been sturdy 
forest trees ; and letters had come out 
of the Ward of Chepe announcing that 
Worshipful Master Martin Frobisher, 
the great-hearted forerunner of our 
Arctic naval captains ; or, later on, 
that the noble adventurer, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, ‘ purposeth to builde mightie 
shippesat Gravesende for furtheraunce 
of discoverie, for trade and mercature, 
of singular advantage to ye well-being 
and honourable estate of this realme 
of Englande, wherein it is most fyttinge 
that all and several the subjects of 
His or Her Majestie’s Highnesse 
should yielde aide and assistaunce ;’ 
and supposing that for such great 

purpose the oaks of fullest girth in 
Wasserton had been required, what 
would Dame Alice have answered, 
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and what her bold-hearted Harry ? 
My imagination pictures them out in 
the glade with early morning of the 
nextday. Alice’s white hand daintily 
touching the doomed giants, doomed 
through death to glory; and the 
sinewy arm of Harry Wymer blazing 
the mark upon the rough bark, where 
the smooth hand had lain, by quick 
stroke of an axe’s edge. Then 
came the woodmen.” 

“ Ah, well, yes! ship-building, per- 
haps,” said the burly squire, “and Sir 
Walter Raleigh—monstrous shame 
beheading him !—and old Martin 
Frobisher, and heart of oak, and 
wooden walls, and that sort of thing, 
you know—there might be something 
in that ; but these wretched railways 
are quite another sort of thing, you 
know!” 

“Not that I can see, Sir,” said 
Clara, pensively, and a glow, for 
which none of them could account, 
suffused her countenance: for she 
bethought her of open-hearted conver- 
sations by the lake-side of Garda, and 
on the long sandy strip outside the 
lagoons of Venice, and of many cir- 
cumstances, touching time, and place, 
and person, under which she had 
listened to such discourse as, perhaps, 
was influencing her in the ready con- 
viction wherewith she was prepared 
to maintain that these “wretched rail- 
ways’ of nineteenth century construc- 
tion were, no less than “the mightie 
shippes” of Dame Alice’s far off times, 
“ for furtheraunce of trade and merca- 
ture of singular advantage to ye well- 
being and honourable estate of this 
realme of Englande.” 

“So, then, dear Clara,” said old 
Sir Jeffrey, “this is your decision. 
No! rather Dame Alice’s own deci- 
sion, spoken, oracularly, by your lips. 
I accept it. The rail shall go right 
through. The oaks, I have no doubt— 
that must be your consolation, Squire 
—will find their way to Her Majesty’s 
dockyards. Queen Victoria’s ‘mightie 
shippes’ are as grand, even you 
will allow, as those of old Queen 
Bess. But Clara deserves some re- 
ward for solving my last remaining 
doubts upon the question ; and what 
moneys the said oaks may fetch shall 
go towards her marriage portion, 
when, like fair Alice, she finds her 
own Harry. That’s my decision.” 

Against this last clause of it, at 
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least, there was no remonstrance, ex- 
cept the deepening glow on Clara’s 
countenance. 

Squire Chilwood soon retired in 
discomfiture to bed ; but Sir Jeffrey, 
before following his example, sat down 
and wrote to the directors to announce 
that he had resolved, definitively, to 
accept their proposal. 

Nevertheless, it rankled in Clara’s 
mind that she should be supposed to 
be guided, exclusively, by “ taste, feel- 
ing, imagination, and that sort of 
thing,” as Mr. Chilwood had some- 
what clumsily put it. Their influ- 
ence, it is very true, had been great 
over her whole life, and more especi- 
ally over the few last years of it. 
But if that influence had overlaid, it 
had by no means wholly stifled within 
her the consciousness that a life re- 
quires some wiser, steadier, and truly 
nobler guidance than such influence 
can give ; and she was uneasy at the 
remembrance of the too little practi- 
cal effect upon herself of such a con- 
sciousness, that was discernible in her 
late career. 

Some few days after the conversa- 
tion about the railway she received 
another harsher admonitory shock. 

There was a little hamlet on the 
far outskirts of the Wymerton estate 
which, by some chance, she had not 
visited since her return. Thither she 
and Cousin Martha drove over with 
some message from Sir Jeffrey to the 
tenant on the farm. The farmer’s 
wife had known her in old times ; and 
as they were recalling old names and 
incidents, she inquired of Clara whe- 
ther she remembered a certain old 
grand-dame who lived, at one time, 
much nearer to the house, and of 
whom, as a girl, she had been a pet 
and favourite. Clara remembered oe 
well, for she was one of those few that 
had spoken to her of her mother, and 
had ever been one of those kindly, 
winsomesouls, whose advance in years, 
far from making them lose the power 
of attracting the young,seems to make 
them regain some of the characteristic 
freshness and simplicity of extreme 
youth, and thus to retain a sympa- 
thetic faculty for understanding and 
being understood by them. 

“T can scarcely forgive myself,” 
said Clara, “for not sooner having 
recalled her to mind and asked after 
her ; but I think I must have had 
some impression, that considering her 
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age when I was last at Wymerton, she 
could be no longer living.” 

“Old enough she certainly was, 
Miss Clara, and has grown no younger 
since ; but she is living still, though 
mostly bed-ridden, and keeps her 
faculties wonderfully.” 

“ And you say she lives out here 
now. Where shall I find her ; for I 
cannot go without paying the dear old 
soul a visit ?” 

“She lives with her daughter and 
son-in-law, people without children, 
in the third cottage, on the left hand 
side, as you go down the lane.” 

Nothing could exceed the old 
woman’s delight at seeing her “ little 
pet” once more. The day was too far 
spent to make a long visit possible ; 
but another, and then another was 
paid, untii the ponies knew well 
enough whither they were bound 
when Clara turned their heads toward 
the hamlet ; nor was any pull upon 
the reins required to stop them, when 
they had reached the cottage door. 

“Tell me again about my mother, 
granny, and how you came to help 
her, when she first came housekeep- 
ing, at the little house, by the garden- 
lodge.” And Clara repeated again 
the process through which, as a child 
she had so often gone, of endeavour- 
ing from such details, minute and 
trivial, to create for herself a lively 
image of the mother whom memory 
could not recall. 

“She was a dear creature, your 
mother, Miss Clara, for all her foreign 
looks. But her ways were English, 
every one of them ; and it would have 
done her heart good to have seen you 
grown such a downright English 
maid. I was wishing the very last 
time that you went, that she could 
set eyes upon you, just as you are ; 
but for one thing.” 

“But for what one thing, granny, 
do tell me ?” 

“Well, since I’ve said it, I’d better 
say my say out seemingly. Don’t 
be angry with me, Miss Clara, for I 
loved your mother, and I love you; 
but, poor dear thing, what would she 
have said, to see her darling baby-girl 
become a play-actor !” 

There was so much of genuine good 
feeling towards herself in the old 
woman’s tone and bearing, that Clara 
would have been ashamed not to choke 
down the rising indignation which 
she felt burning upon her cheek. 
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“But why should you think then 
that my dear mother would have dis- 
liked the profession I have chosen ¢ 
Did you ever hear her speak of it or 
against it ?” 

“No! dear Miss Clara, never; but 
I judge by my feelings, who am a 
mother too. I never saw play-acting 
more than once: that was at fair 
time, in the county town ; and then 
though I did think it grand at first, 
I came to feel a power of pity for the 
poor young lady, with the ruddle on 
her cheeks and tinsel, that all the folk 
stared at, and clapped hands so rude. 
My Betsy was but a toddling thing 
at that time, and had only just re- 
covered of the measles; yet I remem- 
ber it came across me, I’d sooner she 
had died in them than come to the 
like of that.” 

Was it still indignation, or was ita 
struggling sense of ridicule, which, 
with hysterical throb, seemed to come 
up into Clara’s throat, and take away 
her breath, as she heard these words ? 
She endeavoured, with what calm 
and exactness she could, to explain to 
her old friend, that there were many 
steps between herself and the “ poor 
young lady with the ruddle on her 


Tae Marshals of Napoleon the Great ! 
What grand ideas are suggested by 
those few words! The wondrous 
events of a generation of the highest 
mnilitary glory rush on the memory, 
and one involuntarily sees, as it were, 
an unparalleled panorama unrolled 
before the mental vision—a resplen- 
dent world-picture of mighty cap- 
tains, of terrific battles, of shaking 
thrones, of changed dynasties, of vic- 
tories, of defeats, of revolutions, of 
the marvellous history, in fine, of 
Europe, from the invasion of Egypt 
to the field of Waterloo! Central 
figure of all uprears the demigod 
Napoleon, and a matchless group of 
self-made warrior-kings and mar- 
shals proudly encircle him. Ney, 
Murat, Bernadotte, Soult, Massena, 
Berthier, Davoust, Marmont, and al- 
most a score of others, more or less 
renowned—we see them all—chil- 
dren of Mars, baptized in fire and 
blood—a constellation of war-stars. 
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cheek ;” but, for all her persuasion, 
the intractable granny held to her own 
opinion still, that be the steps never 
so many, the staircase, so to speak, 
was all one. 

“There was a deal of wickedness,” 
she had heard, “as went along, almost 
always, with that play-acting.” 

And though she never did believe, 
nor could, but what Miss Clara would 
be kept out of that, somehow, a thing 
for which she had prayed and prayed ; 
yet she had always wished and prayed 
that she were well out of it altogether. 

“Tt seems so false-like and hollow, 
dear Miss Clara, such a manner of 
life ; even as you tell it to me, I should 
think it must end by eating out all 
that’s serious in a body’s heart at last. 
Well, maybe I’m wrong in saying 
that. Who am I, to judge others ! 
Yet it’s natural to think so, seemingly. 
And it don’t look like a calling as can 
fit exactly with letting alone the pomps 
and vanities ; nor yet, as I can see it, 
with praying not to be led into temp- 
tation.” And therewith the old 
woman entreated her not to be offend 
ed, and to let her kiss her once in 
token that she would not take amiss 
her plainness of speech. 








What a halo, ruddy with the reflec- 
tion of a thousand battle-fields, gleams 
around the grim warrior-heads of 
Napoleon and his marshals! What 
a Master and what Men! 

Another Napoleon has arisen—one 
who, whether for good or for evil, 
bids fair to emulate the founder of 
his race. Already he is “the fore- 
most man of this our world;’ he 
has just fought on the very ground 
where Napoleon the Great won his 
earliest, his brightest, his most en- 
during laurels; already he has achiev 
ed victories, and created marshals of 
his own on the field of their glory. Is 
it not a fitting time to pass briefly in 
review the lives of the predecessors 
of the living marshals of the Empire ¢ 

After the Revolution of 1789, the 
dignity of Marshal of France was 
abolished. It was restored when the 
Empire was established. Not more 
than sixteen marshals were to be 
chosen from among the most distin- 
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guished generals, independently of 
marshals who were senators; and the 
various honours to which they were 
entitled in virtue of their rank were 
precisely expressed by an imperial 
ordinance. At the same time the 
Emperor nameda hall of the Tuilleries 
la Salle des Maréchaux, where the 
portrait of each was placed during 
ife, and after death was removed to 
a gallery at the Invalides. On the 
29th Floréal of the year XII (to use 
the jargon of the Republic) fourteen 
marshals were nominated in the fol- 
lowing order :—Berthier, Murat, Mon- 
cey, Jourdan, Masséna, Augereau, 
Bernadotte, Soult, Brune, Lannes, 
Mortier, Ney, Davoust, Bessieres. 
By the same decree four senators who 
had commanded in chief were also 
elevated to the dignity of marshals, 
viz. :—Kellermann, Lefebvre, Périg- 
non, Serrurier. During the Empire 
seven generals only were created mar- 
shals, viz.:—Victor, Oudinot, Mar- 
mont, Macdonald, Suchet, Gouvion 
St. Cyr, Poniatowski. One more, 
Grouchy, ws as gazetted marshal during 
the “ Hundred Days,” but his nomina- 
tion was not fairly recognised until 
1831. It will thus be seen that Na- 
poleon’s marshals, in all, numbered 
twenty-six. The batons of the mar- 
shals of Napoleon I. and of Napoleon 
III. were and are a pine or fir roller, 
thirty centimetres long, and four to 
five in diameter, covered with velvet, 
starred with gold, and capped with 
gold at the ends, on which caps are 
inscribed, the words “ Zerror belli— 
decus pacis.” The arms borne by 
the marshals were a sword and pair 
of pistols.* 

How shall we commence our task ? 
We must not, like Leynardier, sketch 
the marshals in alphabetical order, 
for divers good and sufficient reasons, 
principally, however, because having 
only a comparatively very limited 
space at command, it will be our best 
plan to award precedence to those who 
stand forth pre-eminent for deeds and 
fame, and to dwell at greater length 
on their lives and achievements than 
on those of their less illustrious 
brethren. 
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Place aux dames! ery our gallant 
allies. Place aux Rois! echo we on 
the present occasion. Kings! ay, 
twain. ‘We have Bernadotte, who 
died quietly in his bed, a popular 
sovereign, at the age of fourscore ; 
and Murat, who was shot, ex-king of 
Naples, in the prime of life. Berna- 
dotte, therefore, shall open the ball. 

Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte was 
born January 26th, 1764. He was 
the son of a respectable citizen of 
Pau. He entered the Royal Marines 
at the age of sixteen, and after nine 
years of service he was a serjeant. 
Then came the Revolution, and the 
serjeant of 1789 became the colonel 
of 1792, and general of brigade, and 
general of division in one little twelve 
months more. He held the latter 
rank in the army of the Sambre-et- 
Meuse in 1794, when he wees dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of 
Fleurus. In 1797 he and his division 
went to Italy, where Napoleon com- 
manded in chief. Even before then, 
Bernadotte, who beyond all doubt 
was a jealous and selfish man, is said 
to have become envious of his future 
Emperor, who although one of the 
youngest generals of the Revolution, 
already had surpassed them all. In 
Italy he speedily gave a significant 
proof of his ill-will towards Napoleon, 
but at the same time he affected ex- 
treme Republicanism, which induced 
the Directory at Paris to order him 
and his division to leave Italy, and 
proceed to Marseilles, where a Royal- 
ist insurrection was threatened. He 

mut it down in blood, and owing to 
Siealaeniae from Italy on this account, 
he did not share the marvellous cam- 
paign of that year, and this circum 
stance yet further embittered him 
against Bonaparte. The Directory it- 
self also began to be jealous of their 
future Emperor ; and when he left 
Italy, leaving the command to his 
friend Berthier, the Directory sent 
their “red, red” Republican officer, 
Bernadotte, to supersede him. Berna- 
dotte set forth, but before he could 
assume command, Bonaparte had in- 
terest enough to change his mission. 
Arrived at head-quarters, General 


* Our main authority for the facts embodied in this article is the admirable 
Histoire des Maréchauz de l’ Empire, by Camille Leynardier; but we have also freely 


availed ourselves of the historical facts contained in various other works, French 
and English. 
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Bernadotte found himself commis- 
sioned only to go out to Vienna as 
Ambassador Extraordinary! He at 
first refused to go, but at length 
obeyed. He managed matters very 
badly at the Austrian capital, owing 
more to ill-will and surly dislike to 


his appointment, than to any lack of 


ability to perform the duties commit- 
ted to his charge. Yet on quitting it, 
the Directory still retained such an 
opinion of the man that they offered 
him the embassy to the Hague, which 
he refused. 

In 1799, war being declared against 
Austria, Bernadotte was appointed 
General-in-Chief of the Army of Ob- 
servation of the Rhine. He acted with 
energy, and displayed his patriotism 
by the severity of the measures he in- 
stituted against Austrian interests 
and French emigrants. He subse- 
quently became Minister of War, and 
is admitted to have filled that very 
important office with eminent success. 
The Directory, nevertheless, took um- 
brage at something he did, and re- 
placed him by General Moreau. 

When the Consulate replaced the 
Directory, Bernadotte firmly resisted 
all the offers of Bonaparte, refusing to 
be his coadjutor, and defying and de- 
nouncing him. How much this con- 


duct was dictated by a pure love of 


country, and apprehension that its 
liberties were menaced, and how much 
was owing to Bernadotte’s envy and 
hatred of the First Consul is a matter 
of controversy ; but with every wish 
to judge charitably, we cannot award 
any other than very dubious praise to 
3ernadotte’s extremely bold, not to 
say audacious conduct, on this “ Bru- 
maire” crisis, bearing in mind as we 
are bound to do, his former and sub- 
sequent open hatred of Bonaparte 
and his treason to France. The First 
Consul was too powerful to fear the 
denunciations of his enemy, whom he 
magnanimously forgave, and made a 
Councillor of State and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army of the West. 
Still Bernadotte sullenly scorned 
these friendly advances, and rested as 
before and as ever, the enemy of “Na- 
poleone Buonaparte”—to write his 
name for once in its genuine native 
Italian. 

About this period, Bernadotte, and 
several other general officers, were 
suspected of plotting a Royalist “ re- 
action,’ and, whether innocent or 
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ruilty, he had the boldness to ask 
for the command of the expedition 
to Saint Domingo. Bonaparte sternly 
refused the request, and bestowed the 
command on the unfortunate General 
Leclereq. 

Notwithstanding all the past omin- 
ous signs and tokens of Bernadotte’s 
inappeasable hatred and jealousy, 
Bonaparte, on ascending the Imperial 
Throne in 1804, created his enemy a 
Marshal of the Empire, and Grand- 
Officer of the Legion of Honour. Sub- 
sequently he nominated him to the 
command of the army of Hanover, 
and Grand-Eagle of the Legion of 
Honour. Bernadotte accepted these 
honours, although he had previously 
opposed the creation of the legion. 

In 1805 Bernadotte and his army 
were recalled to serve against Aus- 
tria, and the campaign earned him 
the title of Prince of Ponte-Corvo. In 
1806 he fought at Austerlitz, and 
afterwards defeated the Prussians at 
Schleitz and at Saafeld. Other vic- 
tories ensued, and he, in conjunction 
with Soult and Murat, after a bloody 
battle, utterly defeated the Prussians 
under Blucherand the Prince of Bruns- 
wick, near the walls of Lubeck. He 
then entered Poland, and fought dur- 
ing the campaign of 1807. Next year, 
being in command of a mixed corps of 
French, Spanish, and Dutch troops, he 
passed from Hamburg into Swedish 
and Danish territories, and conciliated 
the inhabitants by kind and judicious 
government. In 1809 he again fought 
againstthe Austrians, at Wagram; but 
although the Saxon troops he com- 
manded behaved badly, - issued a 
proclamation to them, lauding their 
courage in the highest degree. This 
angered the Emperor Napoleon, who 
sent Bernadotte back to France. 

The great epoch in Bernadotte’s 
life was now at hand. In the spring 
of 1810, the heir to the throne of 
Sweden died, and the succession was 
vacant. The Swedes applied to the 
“king-maker,” Napoleon, togivethem 
a sovereign. He told them to choose 
one of his great captains. Bernadotte 
being known to them personally, and 
very favourably by his conduct in 
1808, and he also being related to the 
imperial family (his wife Eugénie 
Clary, was sister of the wife of Joseph 
Bonaparte, then king of Spain), was 
naturally enough selected. A depu- 
tation went from Stockholm to Paris 
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to announce to Bernadotte the elec- 
tion of himself. He at once accepted 
the offer, subject to the Emperor’s 
assent, which was duly accorded. Na- 
poleon, however, seems instinctively 
to have feared that evil to himself and 
to France would result. “It appear- 
ed to me,” said he, in latter times, 
“that Bernadotte would become a ser- 
pent nourished in our bosom. With 
this idea I said to him, ‘I hope that 

ou will never forget that you are a 
‘renchman, and that you owe the 
crown of Sweden to the glory of the 
French armies you have commanded.’ 
He replied: ‘I shall ever glory in be- 
ing a born Frenchman, and never for- 
get it, Sire, in becoming subject to a 
foreign monarch.’ ” 

The Emperor gave the embryo “ser- 
pent” a million francs for an outfit, 
and Bernadotte triumphantly entered 
Stockholm, where he renounced the 
Catholic faith, and avowed himself a 

ood Lutheran, assuming the title of 
_— John, Crown Prince of Swe- 
en. 

In 1812, a treaty between Sweden 
and Russia was signed, by which Ber- 
nadotte engaged to war against his old 
master. In 1813, he is said to have 
planned the campaign, with Leipzic 
for a “rendezvous,” and history has 
recorded the great part he played 
therein. Our French author distinct- 
ly affirms, that Bernadotte, at this 
period, nourished the idea of supplant- 
ing Napoleon on the throne of France; 
but we cannot well conceive how, even 
his ambitious brain could seriously 
give birth to such an idea. When 
the utter downfall of Napoleon was 
assured, Bernadotte, according to M. 
Leynardier, intrigued with agents of 
the Emperor, offering to betray the 
allies, and once morefight for France— 
a very apocryphal story. Certain it 
is that Bernadotte entered Paris with 
the allied sovereigns, and the recep- 
tion he met with from his countrymen, 
was so little flattering, that he quitted 
the city as speedily as possible. 

Charles XIIL, King of Sweden, 
died early in 1818, and the Crown 
Prince, Bernadotte, was proclaimed 
King of Sweden and Norway by the 
title of Charles John XIV. As King 


* The kings of Sweden adopt a motto for their coins. 
Karlek min Beléning”—* People’s love is my reward.” 


Sanning”—** Right and Truth.” 
VOL. LIV.—NO, COCXXIII. 
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of Sweden, he proved eminently popu- 
lar, as we can personally testify ; and 
yet we have been assured by Swedes, 
that he could not, or would not, learn 
to speak the language of his subjects. 
He died, March 8, 1844, at the ripe 
age of fourscore. He was succeeded 
by his son, Oscar, a remarkably fine 
looking man, of a very amiable dispo- 
sition; and he now is dead, after a long 
affliction. He married theeldest daugh- 
ter of Eugéne Beauharnais, and hada 
fine family, who, with himself, have 
hitherto been almost idolized in both 
Sweden and Norway.* 

Frenchmen execrate the memory of 
Bernadotte—and not without reason. 
France has confirmed the indignant 
denunciations and predictions of the 
Great Napoleon, who, when in exile, 
according to Las Cases, repeated that 
Bernadotte was a “serpent nourished 
in his bosom.” “ Vainement,” (to 
quote his own burning language), 
“ dira-t-il pour excuse qu’en acceptant 
le tréne de Suéde il n’a plus da étre 
que Suédois: excuse banale, bonne 
tout au plus pour la multitude et le 
vulgaire des ambitieux. Pour prendre 
Semme, on ne renonce pas a sa mére, 
encore moins est-on tenu & lui percer 
le sein et & lui déchirer les entrailles, 
On dit qu il s’en est repenti plus tard, 
quand il n’était plus temps et que le 
mal était accompli. . . Cest 
la une de ces fautes qu’il paiera chére- 
ment: @ sera flétri par la postérité.” 

Our next marshal is the chivalrous 
Murat; the veritable beau ideal of a 
modern soldier, imbued with the most 
fiery valour; one who would head 
a forlorn hope, or gallop up to the 
mouth of grape-charged cannon, as 
gaily as he would walk to a banquet, 
or lead a fair lady toa ball-room. His 
Emperor summed up his character in 
a very few words. “Murat,” said 
Napoleon, “je dirai toujours A ta 
louange, que tu fus le meilleur officier 
de cavalerie de mes armées : tu étais 


un héros devant [ennemi, une fem- 
melette dans ton cabinet !” 

Joachim Murat, was born at La 
Bastide, Frontonnitre (Department 


of Lot), March 25, 1768. His fa- 
ther was an innkeeper. He was des- 
tined for the priesthood ; but his mili- 


Bernadotte’s was, “ Folkets 
Oscar’s was, ‘* Rait och 
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tary predilections speedily induced 
him to enter the army. In 1791, he 
joined a cavalry regiment, and soon 
ant asous-lieutenant. He so dis- 
tinguished himself that he rapidly 
rose, and in 1796 he joined the army 
of Italy, with the rank of general of 
brigade. Napoleon, on that occasion, 
made him one of his aides-de-camp. 
Throughout the wondrous campaign 
that ensued, Murat pre-eminently 
distinguished himself. He followed 
his future Emperor to t, and at 
the battle of the Pyramids, where he 
was seriously wounded, he won his 
grade of general of division. So vali- 
antly did he subsequently fight in the 
Syrian war, that Bonaparte officially 
declared that Murat’s cavalry had 
performed an impossibility. Return- 
ing with Napoleon to France, he zea- 
lously aided the projects of his ambi- 
tious friend, who rewarded him with 
the hand of his sister, Caroline Bona- 
parte. He commanded the whole of 
the cavalry at Marengo in 1800, and 
in 1801 he forced the Neapolitans to 
evacuate the States of the Church. 
When the Empire was established, 
Murat received his Marshal’s baton, 
and early in 1805 was made a Prince 
and Grand-Admiral of France, and 
Grand-Eagle of the Legion of Honour. 
His next dignity was that of Grand 
Duke of Cleves and of Berg. He 
fought with astonishing valour at most 
of the great battles of this period, and 
in 1808 became General-in-Chief of 
the Army of Spain; but when Joseph 
Bonaparte was placed on the throne 
of that country, Murat (lst August, 
1808) was proclaimed King of Naples 
and the Two Sicilies, by the title of 
Joachim Napoleon. Thus, in the space 
of seventeen years, the innkeeper’s 
son rose from the grade of an obscure 
soldier to be a European sovereign, 
and brother-in-law of the mightiest 
Emperor the world ever knew. His 
subjects welcomed him with enthusi- 
asm; and with the approval of his im- 
rial master (for in effect, the Great 
apoleon’s kings continued his sub- 
jects) he commenced a series of re- 
forms and improvements, but after a 
while he introduced measures which 
Napoleon strongly condemned. 
Murat commanded all the cavalry 
of the enormous army assembled for 
the invasion of Russia in 1812, and 
throughout the horrible comaeige sig- 
nalized himself by acts of almost in- 
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credible daring and sublime valour. 
When the wreck of the army esca 
the pursuit of their pitiless foes, Mu- 
rat suddenly threw up his command 
and returned with all speed to Naples. 
This act has been severely censured. 
“With the army,” it was said, “Mu- 
rat was not a king, but only a captain; 
he was a French citizen and not a 
Neapolitan.” This reasoning is plaus- 
ible, but open to the gravest objec- 
tions. At any rate the Emperor was 
bitterly indignant, and denounced 
Murat’s “desertion” in the Moniteur, 
and wrote to his sister, Caroline, de- 
claring that her husband was a traitor, 
an ingrate, a political fool, and de- 
serving of public and severe punish- 
ment. To this Murat replied by a 
very angry letter; but he Nid not yet 
desert France in her hour of need. 
He fought through the long and dis- 
astrous campaign of 1813, and then 
bade a friendly and last adieu to his 
illustrious brother-in-law. 

On returning to Naples, Murat 
seems to have been bewildered by his 
position as a king and ally of Napo- 
leon. He slenall an alliance with 
Austria, January 11th, 1814--signed 
his own death warrant! He main- 
tained an attitude of armed neutrality 
—thus being indirectly hostile to Na- 
poleon. When, however, Napoleon 
escaped from Elba, all his old spirit 
and love for his chief revived, and he 
attempted to head all Italy against 
Austria, but utterly failed in the des- 

rate struggle. He then fied to 

‘rance, but never more to draw sword 
on its soil. After Napoleon’s final 
overthrow, he remained for months 
hiding for his life. 

We have not space to follow in de- 
tail his further adventures. Suffice 
it, that after escaping to Corsica, and 
being received with acclamation, he 
had the infatuation to land on the 
coast of Calabria, after most of his 
little flotilla had deserted him. We 
may quote Alison’s description of his 
landing :— 


‘*He then ordered his officers to put on 
their uniforms; and as the wind was fair, 
and the day fine, he steered into the bay 
of Pizzo, and cast anchor on a desert 
strand at a little distance from that 


town. His generals and officers, five- 
and-twenty in number, wished to pre- 
cede him in going ashore, but the king 
would not permit it. ‘It is for me,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘to descend first on this field 
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of glory or death ; the precedence belongs 
to me, as the responsibility ;—and with 
these words he leapt boldly ashore. 

“ Already the shore was covered with 
groups of peasants, whom the unwonted 
sight of the barks in the bay, and the 
uniforms of the officers landing, had ut- 
tracted to the spot. 

“Among them was a detachment of 
fifteen gunners, who came from a soli- 
tary guard-house on the shore. They 
still bore Murat’s uniform. ‘ My chil- 
dren,’ said he, advancing towards them, 
‘do you know your king?’ And with 
these words he took off his hat ; his au- 
burn locks fell on his shoulders, and the 
noble martial figure which was engraven 
on their hearts appeared before them. 
* Yes, it is I,’ he continued: ‘I am your 
King Joachim: say if you will follow 
and serve the friend of the soldiers, the 
friend of the Neapolitans.’ At these 
words the officers in Murat’s suite raised 
their hats, and shouted, ‘Vive le Roi 
Joachim!’ and the soldiers mechanically 
grounded their arms; but a few only ex- 
claimed ‘Vive Joachim.’ Meanwhile 
the inhabitants of Pizzo, under the di- 
rection of the agent of the Duke del In- 
fantado, who had great estates in the 
neighbourhood, and who was ardently 
attached to the Bourbon family, as- 
sembled, and, while Murat was vainly 
awaiting a movement in his favour, de- 
clared against him. While still uncer- 
tain what to do, two peasants arrived, 
and informing Murat of what was going 
on in town, offered to guide him to Mon- 
teleone, where the garrison might be ex- 
pected to be more favourable, and the 
possession of a fortified place would open 
to him the gates of his kingdom. This 
offer the king accepted, and the party, 
consisting in all of forty persons, were 
soon seen in their brilliant uniforms 
wending their way over the olive-clad 
summits by which the road passed. They 
were soon met by a colonel of the royal 
gendarmerie, named Trenta Capelli, a 
noted chief of the Calabrian insurrection, 
and the fate of whose three brothers, 
slain on the scaffold by the French, had 
inspired him with inextinguishable hat- 
red towards them. Murat knew him, 
andvalled him by name to join his cause. 
‘ My king,’ said he, pointing to the flag 
which waved on the towers of Pizzo, ‘is 
he whose colours wave over the king- 

-,: ”. 


Murat in vain addressed the crowd, 
which answered by shouts and a dis- 
charge of fire-arms. Several of his 
little suite were killed and wounded. 
The unhappy ex-monarch called out 
to the captain of his bark to steer in- 
shore to take him on board, “but the 
perfidious wretch, instead of doing so, 


put out to sea, carrying with him the 
arms and gold. . . . .. . In 
this extremity the king threw himself 
into a fishing-boat, moored at a little 
distance from the coast, but the bark, 
stranded on the sand, resisted all his 
efforts to set it afloat. He was soon 
surrounded by a furious crowd, which 
broke into the vessel, and dragged 
him, disarmed and ——e ashore, 
where the soldiers had the barbarity 
to strike the wounded hero on the 
face with the butt-ends of their car- 
bines, and tore from his breast the 
ensigns of his glory, which he wore 
in that hour of his fate.” 

His doom was at hand. Almost 
immediately tried by a sham court- 
martial, he was condemned to be shot 
forthwith. Never had the hero-sol- 
dier been so heroic as in this last sad 
scene. He wrote a letter of farewell 
to his wife and four children, so ten- 
der, so loving, so exquisitely affecting, 
so resigned, so kingly, that one can 
hardly r it without tears. No 
sooner was sentence announced than 
execution followed. From his cham- 
ber to his death-ground was but a step. 
He stood so close to the twelve soldiers 
appointed to execute him, that the 
muzzles of their musketsalmost touch- 
ed his breast. “Do not tremble,” said 
he to them, “do not strike me in the 
face, aim at my heart.” In his left 
hand he held a medallion of his wife 
and children, and was shot dead 
whilst gazing on their beloved images. 

“Poor dear Murat,” sighed Byron, 
“his white plume used always to be 
the rallying point in battle!” Will 
not every reader of sensibility echo 
“Poor dear Murat.” He was pre- 
eminently a fighting soldier, and the 
best and greatest cavalry officer of 
modern times. He was not a states- 
man like the Emperor; but, on the 
other hand, he was not a despot. . His 
faults were not of the heart, but of 
the head. 

Next on our glorious roll stands the 
“Bravest of the Brave.” Michel Ney 
was born at Sarrelouis, January 10th, 
1769. His father was an ordinary 
artizan, who had sense enough to give 
his son a tolerably good education. 
In his youth the future Prince of 
Moscow was a notary’s clerk. At 
seventeen years of age he joined a 
regiment of huzzars, and when the 
Revolution broke out he at once be- 
came a sub-officer. In 1796 he was 
36 
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Adjutant-General, and seized every 
opportunity to display his indomitable 
energy, his matchlessly cool courage, 
his utter contempt of danger, and 
above all, the prompt military genius 
which he possessed in an uncommon 
degree. He served under Bonaparte 
in the glorious Italian campaign, and 
on returning from Egypt the First 
Consul caused him to marry a friend 
of Hortense Beauharnais, and showed 
him singular honour in other respects. 
When Napoleon became Emperor, 
Ney was the second on the list of 
newly-created Marshals. In 1805 he 
led the sixth corps of the army against 
the Austrians, and earned his title of 
Duke of Elchingen by his brilliant 
conduct at the battle of that name. 
At Jena and Friedland he won his 
name of “ Bravest of the Brave,” and 
Napoleon himself emphatically con- 
firmed the surname. Much has been 
written concerning the comparative 
valour of Ney and Murat. An able 
writer, author of “Hints to a Soldier 
on Service,” speaking of these two 
illustrious captains, observes, that “the 
difference in their respective claims 
to military superiority was remark- 
able. Murat, with glorious audacity, 
at the head of his noble cavalry, con- 
spicuous by his white-plumed cap, 
and found always where the contest 
was the hottest, won, even from his 
wild opponents (the Cossack guard), 
their boundless admiration ; while 
Ney, in ruin and defeat, was greatest: 
as, half buried in a snow-wreath, he 
examined his maps, and calmly, when 
all beside despaired, pricked the route 
out that saved to France the debris 
of her magnificent army. To which 
of these unequalled soldiers should 
the palm of moral courage be awarded? 
To him of Moskwa, undoubtedly.” 
Ney served in Spain until recalled 
to take part in the fatal Russian cam- 
paign of 1812, yet this very campai 
proved the crowning glory of the 
great marshal. His conduct was liter- 
ally sublime. Valour and grand mili- 
tary qualities for once were united in 
absolute perfection. In one of the 
battles during the retreat he found 
his little band. of 6,000 opposed to 
Kutusoff’s whole army of 80,000. The 
Russian general sent a flag of truce, 
and summoned him to surrender, but 
Ney replying, “a French marshal 
never surrenders!” the battle began 
by a terrible fire of musketry from 
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the Russians. During the fight Ney 
himself several times led on 2,000 
men against 80,000, and returned the 
fire of an immense artillery with onl 
six pieces. Though obliged to fall 
back, he succeeded in holding out till 
dark, under cover of which he effected 
his escape by a circuitous route. 

We believe it was on this occasion 
that the Emperor, who, with the rest 
of the army, had given up Ney for 
lost, exclaimed, on hearing of his 
safety, “I have two hundred millions 
in my treasury, and I would have 
given them all for Ney.” 

Leynardier has a brief passage as 
striking as it is literally true:—“ The 
conduct of Ney during this terrible 
retreat was one episode of sublime 
devotion, of incredible bravery ; it 
lasted forty days and forty nights. 
During all this time, Ney, a musket 
or a sword in hand, general and soldier 
at the same time, provoked by innu- 
merable troops, always beaten and 
always returning to the charge, in the 
midst of the most awful trials with 
which an angry heaven ever afflicted 
an army, Ney was always the last 
fighting, and more than a hundred 
times risked his life to save that of 
others. . Admirable as was 
the unconquerable bravery of Ney 
during this fatal retreat, his solicitude 
for the miserable soldiers was yet 
grander. Amidst scenes of death, of 
despair, and of affliction, he encour- 
aged the one, he stimulated the other, 
recalling to all their past glories, and 
showing them as the goal of this life 
of fatigues and dangers, France, the 
7 of their ardent vows.” 

he Emperor created Ney Prince of 
Moskwa as a reward, or, at least, an 
acknowledgment of his priceless ser- 
vices. The desperate efforts Ney made 
in defence of his now-falling Emperor 
during 1813 and 1814 are well 
known. All in vain: the star of Na- 
poleon had set for ever in the snows 
of Russia. 

The one great error of Ney’s life 
now was consummated. He swore 
fidelity to the Bourbon monarch ; he 
promised to give proofs of his loyalty 
whenever occasion should arise ; he 
inspired confidence, and was rewarded 
with a cross, a peerage, and several 
high military a including 
the command of the 6th corps of the 
army. A few months passed, and Na- 
poleon, comet-like, landed from Elba, 
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All Ney’s devotion for his old master 
was resuscitated. In a fit of uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm he cast to the 
wind all his vows of fidelity to the 
King of France, and joined the in- 
vader, heart and soul. Let French- 
men gloss this act, and justify it with 
a logic and sophistry peculiar to them- 
selves, we must nevertheless denounce 
it, in plain words, as treason. Ney 
fought with all his natural gallantry 
at Waterloo, and led on the Old 
Guard—to its destruction. He sub- 
sequently sought refuge—being pro- 
scribed—at the house of a lady related 
to him, residing at the Chateau de 
Bessonis, in the Department of Lot. 
She concealed him, but some of her 
visitors saw in her saloon the magni- 
ficent Egyptian sabre, adorned with 
precious oes which Bonaparte had 
presented to him on his marriage. 
his led to his arrest by the police. 
His trial, condemnation, and execu- 
tion, are matters of universal history. 
The Duke of Wellington has often 
been blamed for not interfering to 
save Ney’s life—and, doubtless, he 
could have done that—but the Iron 
Duke throughout life made duty his 
watchword ; and he felt that Ney had 
committed a most deplorable act of 
treason through the infatuation of his 
attachment to Bonaparte. Neverthe- 
less, all things considered, the Bour- 
bons would have acted wisely to have 
pardoned such a man as Ney. They 
injured their own cause very much 
by his execution, which has been de- 
plored to this day throughout France, 
and by every man of the army of 
which he was the idol. A few years 
ago a grand monument was erected to 
him at Paris, and opened and con- 
secrated with all the pomp that the 
army and the church could confer. 
Jean-de-Dieu Soult was born at 
Saint Amand, March 29, 1769 ; and 
he lived to be the last survivor of the 
eighteen marshals created in 1804. 
The year 1769 was also the birth year 
of Napoleon, Wellington, Walter 
Scott, and other very eminent men. 
Soult’s father was a small notary, and 
he himself volunteered as a private 
soldier in his sixteenth year. Solely 
by his bravery and his talent he rose 
to be a general of brigade in 1794. 
Five years subsequently, after many 
a hard fight, he became general of 
division. He then fought under Mas- 
sena in Switzerland, and in 1800 


served in the army of Italy. After 
serving in the kingdom of Naples, he 
returned to France at the Peace of 
Amiens, and in 1804 he commanded 
the camp at Boulogne, assembled for 
theinvasionof England. That attempt 
(real or pretended?) having blown 
over, war with Austria ensued, and 
at the great battle of Austerlitz Soult 
commanded the right wing with 
such effect that Napoleon told him 
he was one of the “premiers ma- 
neeuvriers” of Europe. In 1806 he 
served against Prussia, where he 
earned his title of Duke of Dalmatia, 
and in 1808 was sent to Spain te 
“drive the English leopards into the 
sea!” How hesucceeded, the history 
of the Peninsular campaign will ever 
attest; and yet it is but justice to this 
subtle chieftain to admit that had he 
had almost any other opponent than 
our own Wellington, the result might 
have been very different. 

After the Russian campaign Soult 
being driven out of Spain, was re- 
called to organize new levies of con- 
scripts, and he commanded the centre 
of the French armies at the sanguin- 
ary battles of Lutzen and Bautzen. 
Foreseeing the impending invasion of 
the ‘“‘sacred soil” of France, Soult 
was sent to defend its southern fron- 
tiers. He made determined stands, 
but could not long check the advance 
of the enemy. He did not hesitate 
about tendering his sword to the re- 
stored dynasty, and was rewarded 
with honours and commands. In 
truth, Soult, in addition to his other 
bad moral qualities, was destitute of 

ratitude, and never faithful any 
onger than served his own interests. 
Give him rank, pay, and honours, 
and he would draw his sword for an 
emperor, a king, or a republic, with 
supreme indifference. In December, 
1814, his subserviency obtained him 
the office of Minister of War; and 
when Napoleon returned from Elba, 
he issued an order of the day to the 
army denouncing his old master in 
violent language as a wicked “ usur- 
per,” an “adventurer,” a “madman,” 
and other choice epithets. The “usur- 
per” re-entered the Tuilleries, and 
Soult at once accepted from his 
hands the rank of a peer of France 
and a high military rank. Soult 
fought for the “adventurer” at Fleu- 
rus and Waterloo, but no sooner was 
the “madman” a second time de- 
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throned than our military “Vicar of 
Bray” once more turned round, and 
had the disgusting audacity to pub- 
lish a document justifying his own 
shameless tergiversations, and in it he 
actually expressed unbounded scorn 
and contempt, and even “hatred,” of 
“that man’—the ex-Emperor whom 
he had so lately served right va- 
liantly. Whether the Bourbons had 
grown suspicious of this hypocrite, or 
whether he overshot the mark by his 
mean, infamous ingratitude to the 
“adventurer,” certain it is that he 
was exiled for some years, but in 
1819 was pardoned, and his baton 
of marshal restored. In 1827 he 
again obtained the restoration of his 
rank as a peer—principally, it is said, 
by pretending to be very devout, to 
please Charles X., who was priest- 
ridden. This hypocritical time-serv- 
ing marshal even used to go about in 
religious processions carrying a wax- 
taper. For this he earned the “ Order 
of the Holy Spirit !” 

After the Revolution of 1830, he 

ain became Minister of War, an 
office he held till 1834, when he was 
compelled to resign owing to clamours 
about his mal-administration (and 
worse !) concerning money matters. 
He wriggled into employment after 
the lapse of a few years, and was sent 
as or Extraordinary to 
England at the coronation of our 
Queen. He was President of the 
Council of France from 1839 to 1845, 
when he retired with the title of Mar- 
shal-General. He died in 1851 ata 
great age, leaving any thing but a 
savoury memory. He was the greatest 
“‘plunderer” of all the French gene- 
tals, and that is saying much. He 
pillaged every country where he held 
command. After his death, the pic- 
tures which he had stolen from Spain 
alone, sold for the enormous sum of 
£60,000. As a soldier, Soult ranked 
high among his brother Marshals—as 
a moral man he ranked the lowest—as 
a wholesale plunderer he surpassed 
them all. 

A splendid contrast to Soult was 
the noble-hearted warrior whom we 
will next introduce. 

Jacques Etienne Joseph Alexander 
Macdonald was born at Sancerre, Sep- 
tember 17, 1765. We have repeat- 
edly read that he was descended from 
a Scotch family—as his name indi- 
cates—long settled in France; but 
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Leynardier says he was of an ancient 
noble Irish family, which followed 
James IT. of England when he sought 
refugein France. Perhaps Leynardier 
was drawn into an error by the fact 
that Macdonald was a Second Lieu- 
tenant in Dillon’s Irish Regiment at 
the beginning of the great Revolution, 
and remained behind, although the 
rest of that corps emigrated. For his 
bravery at Jemmapes, he was made a 
colonel of a regiment of infantry, and 
rose to be general of division in 1795. 
He served as such in the armies of 
the Rhine and Italy, and in 1798 was 
made Governor of Rome. Passing his 
many subsequent services, we find 
that he seconded Bonaparte with all 
his heart and soul, and in 1800 was 
General-in-Chief of the Army of Re- 
serve. This “reserve” army performed 
most important services in actual war- 
fare, especially in the Tyrol, and Mac- 
donald so distinguished himself, that 
he was sent in 1803 as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, and was made a Grand- 
Officer of the Legion of Honour. Soon 
after he fell into disgrace, having com- 
promised himself in the deplorable 
affair of Pichegru. But in 1809 he 
was again in favour, commanding a 
division of the army in Italy. At the 
battle of Wagram he materially aided 
to win a brilliant victory. After the 
battle, Napoleon embraced him and 
said: “It is to you and to the artillery 
of my guard that I owe this day.” 
And on the field of battle he created 
him a Marshal of the Empire. 

We have not space to chronicle the 
victories and services of Macdonald 
up to the Russian campaign, in which 
he commanded the 10th corps of the 
army ; and after the fatal campaign 
was ended, he fought at Lutzen, 
Bautzen, and Leipzig, where he per- 
formed “prodigies of valour.” He 
took part in the defensive campaigns 
of 1814, and when Napoleon was com- 
pelled to abdicate, 
said to Macdonald : “I am not ric 
enough to recompense your last ser- 
vices, but at least I will give youa 
souvenir which will remind you that 
I have not forgotten that which you 
have done for me.” The ex-Emperor 
then presented Macdonald with a 
sabre which had been given to him- 
self in t by Mourad Bey, and 
which he had borne at the battle of 
Mont Thabor. “See!” said he, “some- 
thing which will, I think; give you 
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pleasure.” “If I had a son,” re- 
sponded the chivalric Macdonald, 
“this would have been his best herit- 
age.” “Give me your hand!” said 

apoleon, and opening his arms, 
Macdonald threw himself on his 
master’s breast, and they embraced 
and separated in tears. 

Macdonald gave in his adhesion to 
the restoration, not in the despicable 
spirit of a Soult, but as a brave war- 
rior, “without fear and without re- 
proach,” yields to events beyond his 
control. He was confided with ap- 
pointments, and continued as faithful 
to the restored sovereign as he had 
been to Napoleon. In July, 1815, he 
was named Grand Chancellor of the 
Legion of Honour, and during ten sub- 
coqnant years he bore many honours 
and commands. He died September 
24, 1840, in his sixty-fifth year. 

The two noblest qualities of Mac- 
donald—“the terrible Macdonald,” 
as he was termed by contemporaries— 
were his golden devotion to his Em- 
peror, and his bravery in action. He 
was not a great general, but to carry 
out the commands of others he held 
the very first rank. His greatest 
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merit was not his bravery, but his 
truly noble fidelity. The English 
translator of “Thiers’ History of the 
Consulate and the Empire” says of 
Macdonald :—“ He was not only one 
of the bravest men in the French 
army, but he was also a man of un- 
common genius ; and had he not been 
kept down by the jealousy of rivals, 
might have risen like Murat, Soult, or 
Bernadotte, to the highest military 
rank and favour. His mind had been 
formed by the theories of the old 
school of war; and Macdonald’s re- 
treat through Tuscany was equal to 
the famous retreat of Moreau through 
the Black Forest. Wri © 
After the Restoration, Charles X. 
asked Macdonald how it happened, 
that serving in Dillon’s regiment, 
which had emigrated in toto, he him- 
self had remained in France? Mac- 
donaldreplied :—‘Sire! it was because 
I was in love; and I am glad enough 
I was, since to that circumstance it is 
I owe the honour of now sitting at 
table with your Majesty ; for if I had 
emigrated, I should most likely have 
had to live in rags, and might still be 
@ poor man.’” 


MANnsIon and woodland, moor and hill, 
And laughing stream that winds afar— 
These Dives hath. The poor, who fill 
The world, to him as nothing are. 
He eyes them with indifferent eye ; 
His sacred pleasures may not cease 
Though they in hopeless penury die, 
Or live ’mid woe. He dwells in peace. 


O frightful fate! The peace of earth, 
Freedom from care, most wicked ease, 
Banquets and perfumes, music, mirth— 
Save us, O Lord, from love of these ! 
Give us to love Thy poor, by whom 
Tn sorrow earth’s rough ways are trod ! 
O rey we ’scape that awful doom— 
“Who mocks the poor reproaches God.” 


Mortimer Coins. 
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MAGENTA. 


I KNow well how you ought to feel 
upon a hard fought battle-ground, 
especially if the fight have taken 
place only a short time before your 
visit. The imagination should be 
thoroughly roused, so that with your 
mind’s eye you should see here and 
there through a break in the vast 
cloud of smoke that hangs like a 
funeral pall, glimpses of a “ thin red 
line” moving forward at a rapid pace, 
or serried masses of bristling bayonets 
standing square, firm and immovable ; 
and then, while the artillery is flash- 
ing and bellowing, and the sheen of 
ten thousand swords glitters through 
the death-laden mists, you will hear 
the tramping of horses, withadulland 
heavy beat, shaking all the land, as 
though it had been smitten by earth- 
quake ; and as the desperate struggle 
rrows more fierce, and thousands of 
rave men fall on every side, struck 
to the heart by the merciful bullet, 
or writhing beneath the bayonet 
thrust, until the strength of the 
strongest bezins to fail, and the cour- 
age of the boldest begins to faint at 
sight of the terrible gaps in the but 
now unbroken ranks; and all the 
proud confidence of a few hours ago 
gives place to a dreadful fear, and a 
wild tumultuous flight of men fleeing 
for their lives, driven on by ten thou- 
sand merciless foes, you have a vision 
of apocalyptic grandeur, of the most 
glorious, the most fiendish scene that 
earth has to offer. 

But who that has not witnessed 
can imagine so tremendous a spect- 
acle? Could you call up to your mind 
that desperate battle of the giants, 
forty-four years ago, as you stood this 
summer on the peaceful slopes of 
Waterloo, and looked far forth upon 
yolden corn-fields, and white farm- 

ouses, and boundless acres of never- 
ending mangold-wurzel, and that hi- 
deous pigmy mountain, surmounted 
by the Belgian, not British lion, (proh 
pudor !) could you, with the as- 
sistance even of white-bearded Ser- 
t Munday, realize to yourself 
oe the strife so furiously raged 
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around the walls of Hougoumont, and 
how the French guard which “ dies 
but neversurrenders,” fell likesheaves 
before the reaper, as it charged right 
up to the stolid British lines in the 
desperate hope of retrieving ruined 
fortunes? Yet, though so quiet and 
fruitful now, Waterloo seems made 
for a battle-field: the undulating, 
hedgeless, treeless ground, the semi- 
fortified farm-buildings, make just 
such a situation as a good general 
would choose. But who would think, 
as he dashed along in a railway car- 
riage over canals, and a wide river, 
through a country rich with climbing 
vines and broad-leaved maize, an 
mulberry trees, with their dark green 
foliage, until gradually slackening 
speed, he stops at a small station 
where the guards run from carriage 
to carriage, and shout “ Magenta,” 
that this very spot was, only about 
six weeks ago, the scene of the first 
great battle fought in the late memor- 
able campaign 4 

My only fellow-traveller from No- 
vara, was a German student, who had 
been over the field two hours after 
the fate of the day had been decided. 
As we journeyed on he grew greatly 
excited, and even let his cigar out in 
his anxiety to explain the position of 
the contending forces on the 4th of 
June. At San Martino station, the 
last on Piedmontese ground, all the 
bureaux and salles dattente were 
turned into barracks. A day or two 
before the battle, you might have seen 
thousands of French and Sardinian 
troops lying, sitting, smoking, sleep- 
ing about the premises. The first- 
class waiting-room was turned into a 
temporary hospital, and upon heaps 
of straw youmight haveseen wounded 
French and Austrians stretched side 
by side, a Croat next to a grenadier, 
a Zouave hard by a Tyrolese, while 
the noise of generals on horseback, 
giving their orders, aides-de-cam 
coming and going, disturbed the last 
moments of the dying men. Then, as 
we passed onward and crossed the 
Naviglio grande, (grand canal), and 
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the Ticino, my companion pointed out 
the bridge of boats over which the 
French army crossed, and which was 
constructed in three-quarters of an 
hour. By the side of the railway 
there are heavy earthworks thrown 
up, and these large flat mounds, in 
which you see two rude sticks roughly 
nailed together crossways, are the 
graves in which many a brave fellow 
is laid to rest. This is Magenta sta- 
tion, and we are now in Lombardy, 
and on what but a few weeks ago was 
Austrian ground. While the train 
stops we rush out and see what there 
is to be seen. The station buildings 
which were held by the Austrians, do 
not seem to have suffered much ; but 
yonder house and tower are pretty 
well riddled by something larger than 
swan-shot. There are hosts of boys 
here selling bullets and other warlike 
trinkets ; you had better buy them ; 
you can at least say that you brought 
them from the field of Magenta. The 
strangest thing about the field is its 
exuberant fertility. It requires no 
little faith to believe that a deadly 
conflict was maintained only a few 
weeks back on this. ground, now 
covered by trim vines and graceful 
maize. It seems as if the earth had 
been rendered doubly fruitful by the 
streams of blood with which it had 
been watered. It is scarcely credible 
that two months have not elapsed 
since troops of cavalry and heavy 
artillery were forcing their way over 
these luxuriant plots, crushing down 
the ripening corn, doing sad damage 
among the tendrilled vineyards. All 
seems so orderly now, that were it not 
for the battered houses, and the 
bridge of boats, the traveller would 
be ready to swear that no invading 
foe had ever passed this way within 
the memory of man. 

An over fond lover of peace would 
be apt to judge harshly the nation 
which had been the cause of devas- 
tating this fair country. But we con- 
demn the Italians unjustly if we deem 
them to have been the first to let slip 
the dogs of war. ‘They did but arm 
in defence against Austrian tyranny 
and brutality. 

Let me refer to Milan especially, 
and perhaps when we enter that city 
as we shall in a few minutes, you will 
think rather differently of the people, 
and judge somewhat more charitably 
the various attempts, even though 
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not bloodless, which they have made 
to rid themselves of their oppressors. 

After the unsuccessful é@meute in 
1848, and when Radetzki and his 
troops were in peaceable possession 
of Milan, the Milanese one morning 
awoke and found to their astonish- 
ment, a notice, that his Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Austria, seeing 
how his rebellious subjects, whom he, 
in his inexhaustible clemency had for- 
given, persisted in devoting their pro- 
perty to the furtherance of revolu- 
tionary schemes, had determined to 
make an extraordinary levy on all the 
members of the late provisional 
government, on all who had served 
on any committees, and all those who 
had either led or helped the recent 
insurrection. The total amount of 
this levy was more than £700,000. 
Five out of the long list of two hun- 
dred nobles thus amerced, were fined 
about £27,000 each ; many more had 
to pay sums nearly as large, and to 
them even more ruinous. This enor- 
mous impost was, moreover, in addi- 
tion to the £850 paid daily for the 
support of the garrison. When re- 
presentations were made to Radetzki 
that his proclamation was most un- 
just, he became furious, and issued a 
second notice, which not only con- 
firmed the first, but ordered that if 
any persons appointed to collect the 
money should refuse to be so employ- 
ed, they should be severely cheatiaed ; 
or in plainer words, be bastonnaded 
to death. 

The poor Italians might have 
thought themselves well off if they 
had had merely topay away themone 
which they had so hardly earned. 
But there were two greater evils even 
than official robbery—the army and 
the police. It has been the devilish 
— of Austria to excite political 

isturbances by means of hired 
wretches, who entice the unwary into 
plots against the government, and 
then reveal the names of the deluded 
conspirators to theauthorities. There- 
upon the garrison is increased, mar- 
tial law proclaimed, a heavy fine 
levied for the maintenance of the ex- 
tra troops, and a large number of 
persons, supposed to be hostile to the 
Austrian rule, are arrested and shot 
or hanged. The tragedy ends with a 
heavy bill, in whieh the municipality 
is charged with the expenses attend- 
ing the executions, One of the most 
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scandalous cases of this sort occurred 
in August, 1849. The 18th of that 
month was the anniversary of the 
Emperor’s birthday, an occasion which 
the Austrian soldiers celebrated by il- 
luminations and other festivities, and 
in which the Italians were compelled 
to join. It happened that a woman 
of infamous character, named Olivari, 
had displayed an Austrian flag out- 
side her window. This excited the 
indignation of the more virtuous in- 
habitants, who knew the nature of her 
intimacy with the Austrian officers. 
They expressed their disgust in loud 
hisses. Thereupon a number of armed 
men rushed out, and laid hold indiseri- 
minately, of allwhom they could carry 
off, and conveyed them to the Castle. 
Eighteen of these unfortunates were 
sentenced to from twenty-five to fifty 
blows with a stick. Of these, two 
girls, public singers,—aged twenty 
and eighteen,—were condemned to 
forty and thirty blows. The sentence 
was carried out instantaneously, in 
presence of the soldiers, who amused 
themselves by watching the agonies 
of their victims. The military com- 
mandant afterwards sent inan account 


to the municipality of 33 florins 9 
kreutzers to pay for the expenses of 
ice applied to the flesh of the sufferers, 
in order to prevent gangrene, and for 


rods, broken and used in the execu- 
tion of the sentence. “ Per spesa di 
ghiaccio e di bacchette rotte e consu- 
mate nel castigo dei rivoltuosi del- 
giorno 18 agosto.” The town of 
Milan was further ordered to pay 
Olivari 30,000 livres (£1,135), as com- 
pensation for the insults that she had 
received. I do not know how that 
most respectable body, the Society of 
Friends, would have fared in Lom- 
bardy some ten years ago, when the 
Austrian authorities issued procla- 
mationsin Mantua, Pavia, and Brescia, 
commanding the people to go to the 
theatre, and warning them that if they 
did not pay their annual subscriptions, 
and make their appearance at the a 
formances they would be punished,— 
thatis, beaten. Listen to the procla- 
mation of the commander-in-chief, 
Kollowrat, dated, Pavia, January 3, 
1849 :— 

«Tt is thought expedient, at this pre- 
sent season of the carnival, that the 
theatre should be opened, to afford a di- 
version for the mind (per distrarre la 
mente); and, inasmuch as the public is 
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accustomed to this form of amusement : 
For this purpose the imperial and royal 
prefecture is invited to agree with the 
municipality, in order that an opera 
troupe may appear as soon as possible. 
As thisis the theatrical season, all owners 
of boxes must pay the usual subscrip- 
tion ; and in case the receipts shall not 
cover the expenses, they will have to 
make up the deficiency ; and if any one, 
with a culpable political obstinacy, takes 
it into his head not to frequent the 
theatre, this will be considered as a silent 
demonstration of a culpable disposition, 
meriting notice and punishment.” 


It is possible that “ Friends” may 
have fared still worse in the matter 
of hats, since chapeaux a l’ Hernan 
and @ la Puritaine were forbidden to 
be worn. “ Friends” would have been 
compelled to adopt the worldly vanity 
of a gold or silver watch-chain, for 
watch-guards werestrictly prohibited, 
under pain of the wearers being de- 
livered over to the military authori- 
ties. They would, however, have been 
nay situated with regard 
to neck-handkerchiefs, since this ar- 
ticle of dress was not permitted to be 
of more than two colours. An unfor- 
tunate old man, who did not happen 
to notice that his neck-tie contained 
three nearly washed out hues, was 
arrested and hanged for his negli- 
gence. It certainly does seem rather 
hard that if people are compelled to 
go to the opera or theatre they should 
not be allowed to hiss a bad singer 
or actor. At Modena, which was 
garrisoned by Austrian troops, the 
people learnt to their cost that they 
must not presume to be critics, or, at 
least, they must not criticize any can- 
tatrice familiar with the Austrian of- 
ficers. The Modenese, not yet having 
been taught this lesson by sad expe- 
rience, one night hissed a singer who 
was patronized by themilitary, where- 
upon soldiers, with bayonets fixed, 
marched into the pit, and a horrible 
scene ensued. Five-and-twenty per- 
sons were taken to the hospitals se- 
verely wounded, besides those who 
were conveyed to their own homes. 

The possession of arms has afforded 
the most common pretext for Austrian 
atrocities. During the disturbances 
of 1848-9, proclamations were issued 
in all the large towns, declaring that 
whoever was found to have any de- 
scription of arms upon his premises 
would be shot. Accordingly, numer- 
ous arrests were made of persons who 
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had chanced to have in their houses 
an old fowling-piece, a few bullets, a 
rusty sword. The arrests were al- 
ways followed by executions. A fa- 
mily of farmers living near S. Bene- 
detto were suspected to possess arms 
concealed. The military authorities 
thereupon sent some pretended burg- 
lars, who attacked the house. The 
inmates, falling into the snare, fired 
off the guns, which they kept for such 
emergencies. A patrol of soldiers, 
close at hand, then came up, dispersed 
the quasi thieves, arrested the farmers; 
and the latter were subsequently shot. 
A Quaker would say that this story 
shows the value of his peace prin- 
ciples. But stay, my friend ; not so 
fast. A butcher at Brescia, having oc- 
easion to slaughter an ox, was, on his 
way returning quietly home, with his 
knife and the other tools of his craft, 
arrested and shot, notwithstanding he 
pleaded that there was no regulation 
which prevented butchers from car- 
rying knives. 

The Austrian penal code is beauti- 
fully simple. It makes scarcely — 
distinctions in punishment. Small 
crimes merit the stick, the fusillade, 
or the gibbet ; and, as you cannot in- 
vent much heavier sentences for graver 
offences, you have a system as easy to 
work as Draco’s. A man is sinful 
enough to pay for some brandy and 
water, as a sign of sympathy with 
two soldiers who cried out“ Long live 
Italy”: let him be shot. Another 
criminal hears a regiment of military 
approaching, and throws a pistol 
which he had by him into the river : 
let him be shot. A third offender 
sells a pair of trousers, such as are 
worn by civili to a soldier: let 
him be shot. A fourth traitor is 
guilty of wearing a chapeau a l’ Her- 
nant and a “suspected cravat” : he is 
below the legal age at which he can 
be shot, so let him be beaten to death. 
A young man attempts to defend his 
mother from the assaults of some sol- 
diers. This is a most heinous crime: 
he must be tortured, and then shot 
before the eyes of the friends who 
had interceded for him. Such are the 
sentences ; and reprieves for political 
offences are unknown. Listen to the 
following story :—In 1854 the Count 
Montanari, descended from an an- 
cient family, was, with five of his 
relations and friends, arrested on the 
of conspiring with Mazzini. 
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All were condemned to death. The 
wives and mothers of the condemned 
betook themselves to Verona, to im- 
plore from Radetzki at least a com- 
mutation of the sentence. The 
Marshal refused to receive them. 
They besieged the palace, and their 
cries would have moved the heart of 
a tiger. Even General Benedek, one 
of Radetzki’s chief officers, and con- 
spicuous for the part that he had 
taken in the massacres at Tarnow, in 
Gallicia, was moved. “Listen,” said 
he, to the suppliants, who had fallen 
upon their knees, “ I will go and make 
a last attempt with the Marshal.” 
Returning in a few minutes, he said, 
witha joyful countenance : “ Gohome, 
ladies, the Marshal bids me say that 
not a drop of blood shall be shed.” 
The mourners returned home, com- 
forted by the thought of hope for the 
future. When they reached Mantua 
they understood the horrible jest 
which had been practised. Not a 
drop of blood had been shed, for the 
condemned had all been hanged. Con- 
sult the Italian and French papers 
for last year, and you will find the 
same devil’s work going on every- 
where: that is, not only in Lom- 
bardy and Venice, but in the Duchies, 
and in the Legationstoo. Now, then, 
I ask you, is it any marvel that these 

ople are “ incorrigible anarchists ?” 

‘an you wonder if they exclaim with 
the betrayed Constance :— 


“ War, war; no peace : is to me a war. 
- . O Austria, thou dost shame 

That bloody spoil: thou slave, thou wretch, 

. thou coward, 
hou little valiant, great in villany."—Ki 
John, Act iti. Scene 1. = 


Milan at last. A scramble to the 
omnibus, which holds some fort 
people, and we are carried through 
streets gay with the Sardinian tri- 
colour, and all alive with Zouaves, 
until we reach Bairr’s Hotel de la Ville, 
one of the best in Italy. 

“Shall I stir out to-night ?” I asked 
myself, when chocolate and eggs were 
despatched. Then, putting my head 
out and catching a glimpse of a lofty 
eastern window, I lost not a moment, 
but, seizing hat and stick, rushed out 
violently, and up a crowded street, to 
—you know well whither. 

t was at sunset on a Sunday even- 
ing when I first saw Milan Cathedral. 
The heavy clouds of a recent thunder- 
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shower were breaking up and rending 
slowly apart. Right against these 
bluish-black ruins of the storm deli- 
cate pinnacles of purest marble glim- 
mered with a ghostly whiteness. From 
a crevice between the huge piles of 
cumulus one bright star shone just 
over the golden saint that crowns the 
central spire. From thence the green, 
red, and white flag of Sardinia drooped 
in the breezeless evening. Involun- 
tarily one thought of another evening, 
and another star that shone over a far 
different temple, which shrined Deity 
in infancy. The great square was full 
of people keeping their festal day, and 
lingering in the twilight that they 
might enjoy the cool and balmy even- 
tide. It was a glorious sight to be- 
hold the bright eyes, and happy faces, 
and free steps, so changed from the 
louring countenances and stealthy 
pace of two months ago. No longer 
the hated black and yellow flag hung 
a gloomy symbol of national death, 
but the loved tricolour, banner not 
only of Sardinian, but of Italian liber- 
ties. No longer brave men gave way, 


with an ill-concealed look of hatred, 
to the detested white-coated soldiers ; 


nor pretty women shrank from con- 
tact with the Austrian, whose touch 
would be pollution. The drums sound 
the rappel; and, instead of turning 
away lest theyshould see their tyrants, 
the —_ advance hastily forward, 
and follow the fifes and flutes as they 
strike up a lively air. Here you see 
a Zouave walking arm-in-arm with a 
Milanese civilian; there, one of Napo- 
leon’s artillery-men is talking bad 
Italian to a comely, dark-eyed girl, 
who answers in bad French. Men 
speak out loud. They are no longer 
afraid of spies; they have nothing 
more to fear from the villanous sbirre. 

Imagine, if you can, the agony of 
expectation with which the people 
must have listened to the distant 
rumbling of the guns at Magenta. 
Days before the conflict they could 
scarcely restrain their long-pent hatred 
as the armed Austrians passed through 
Milan on their way to battle. But 
when the troops returned in haste and 
disorder, and bivouacking only for a 
few minutes outside the castle, con- 
tinued their retreat, all doubt and fear 
vanished. Milan rose en masse, yet 
orderly and ees: The munici- 
pality took the government into their 
own hands, and sent deputations to 
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Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel. Ou 
the 8th of June the conquering sove- 
reigns, with their victorious troops, 
entered the city amid such a storm of 
jubilant applause as we phlegmatic 

ortherners cannot conceive of. The 
people seemed well-nigh to have lost 
their senses ; they threw themselves 
before the troops and almost under 
the feet of the horses. A little maiden 
of four or five years’ old, clothed in 
white, carried a bouquet larger than 
herself and offered it to the hero of 
the day, MacMahon. The Marshal 
placed her on his saddle amid the 
shouts of the people and a shower of 
nosegays. In the evening every Milan- 
ese insisted upon having a French or 
Sardinian soldier with him. High- 
born women, with the blood of the 
Sforzas and the Viscontis in their 
veins, walked side by side with sol- 
diers from the ranks. The nobility 
in person drove their new guests 
through the city. The lower classes 
turned out into the streets that they 
might give their beds to the deliverers 
of Italy ; and paupers spent their little 
all in furnishing a sumptuous repast 
in honour of the victors. Their pro- 
digality would leave them utterly pen- 
niless ; but what cared they. “/taliaé 
libera.” 

As the Duomo is the last thing that 
we look at in the evening, so it is the 
first object of our morning pilgrimage. 
Seeing it by daylight one is more than 
ever struck by the marvellous beauty 
and exquisite finish of every part. 
The canopied niches on all sides of 
the cathedral would afford room for a 
population of 4,500 statues, and 3,000 
are actually in place. I know very 
well that the architecture is not pure 
Gothic, and one could wish the west 
front different in many respects ; but, 
for all that, this church ranks among 
the very foremost of the temples raised 
to the glory and honour of God. It 
has the advantage, moreover, of being 
nobly placed. Instead of being built 
against, like Antwerp, or erected in 
the midst of narrow streets, like Co- 
logne, it stands, free and alone, in an 
open square, where the irregularity of 
the houses serves asa foil. One walks 
round and round the cathedral, gazing 
at every window, and spire, and flying 
buttress, with a lover-like fondness, 
until, entering through the great west 
door, you pass from the brightness of 
an Italian noontide to deepest gloom. 
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When the eye has got used to the 
change, it turns from one beauty to 
another—from the great east window, 
full of glorious hues, to the airy pil- 
lars of clustered shafts that spring so 
lightly from the marble floor, and are 
lost far up above amid capitals of 
carven leaf and fruit. But all the 
world seems gathered here to-day. It 
is drawn hither by the preparations 
that are being made for the solemn 
service in memory of Charles Albert 
that will be celebrated this week. The 
long aisles resound with the noise of 
saws and hammers. Bearded work- 
men are busy in erecting an enormous 
catafalque; in front of the chancel, 
flags and banners are being arranged 
in eful draping. Large scrolls, 
with patriotic inscriptions, are being 
fastened to the pillars of the nave. 
Let us read this one—“ Ai forti caduti 
sut campi della gloria pugnando per 
U Indepedenzia Italiana, il Municipio, 
col elero e popolo implora da Dio 
giusto Rimuneratore limmortale Co- 
rona.” The brave dead who fell in 
the disastrous campaign of eleven 
years ago will rest more quietly in 
their graves on the battle-fields if it 
is given to them to know that the 
freedom which they perished in striv- 
ing to win, has been obtained at last. 
Then, reverting in thought through 
1,500 years, the fourth century, with 
its two sainted heroes, seems to rise 
before us. One sees the Western 
Bishops assembled in solemn conclave 
to discuss the doctrines of the per- 
secuted Athanasius; and while the 
tumult of the multitude without— 
fearful lest violence should be done to 
the pastors whom they love—grows 
louder and louder, we hear the serv- 
ants of God boldly refuse to do the 
bidding of a Roman Emperor. Or 
else it is a few years later, when the 
Latin prelates are again convened to 
choose a person meet to be thespiritual 
father of this rival of Rome—this 
capital of the Western Empire. Then 
one seems to hear the lately discordant 
voices shouting out in unison, “ Am- 
brose is Bishop!” He, the fearless 
saint, we behold dauntlessly refusing 
the royal demand of a church for the 
use of the Arian heretics, and saying 
to the armed guards that are come to 
enforce their request—‘‘ You may use 
your swords and spears against me ; 
such a death I will readily undergo.” 
Then there. peals through the nave 
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and quire of the old Basilica the sub- 
lime words of the “Te Deum Lauda- 
mus,” sung—and sung for the first 
time—in the grand and simple strains 
of the Ambrosian chaunt. But the 
hymn of praise is hushed—low Mise- 
reres break forth in wailing tones— 
when, a century later, “the Scourge 
of God,” with his dread barbarians, 
spreads ruin and desolation all around. 

uder are the cries for mercy—more 
full of anguish the “ Kyrie Eleison”— 
seven hundred years after, when a 
more ruthless destroyer than Attila, 
with sword and fire lays waste the 
once noble city, and only the great 
church remains unscathed in the midst 
of universal ruin. Then, after a long 
period of sore trial and oppression, 
succeeded by a great and wonderful 
prosperity, one sees the northern na- 
tions contending for the fair prize— 
each holding it in turn, till it is handed 
over by heartless diplomatists to the 
tender mercies of the wicked. But 
now, looking upon this vast multitude 
of people —these flags bearing the well- 
known colours of liberty—we remem- 
ber that the city of Saint Ambrose is 
free once more, and, with all our 
hearts, we rejoice with them who have 
such good cause to rejoice. 

Service this morning is being per- 
formed in the underground church. 
It is a curious sight to look down upon 
the stoled priests and white-robed 
acolytes flitting about in the dusky 
gloom, which the light of a multitude 
of tapers does not disperse. The dio- 
cese of Milan boasts of possessing the 
only liturgy which has not given way 
to that one of more modern date used 
by the rest of the Latin Church. This 
liturgy is the work of St. Ambrose, 
to whom is ascribed the glory of hay- 
ing written the 7’e Deum. The clergy, 
mindful of their ecclesiastical lineage, 
and proudly styling themselves “ Voz 
Ambrogiani,” have resisted all at- 
tempts to alter their mode of worship, 
and still retain, with firmness of affee- 
tion, the Rito Ambrogiano. 

You have duly examined the vari- 
ous monuments and statues, and cri- 
ticised, though not admired, the cele- 
brated St. Bartholomew, and looked 
with reverence upon the Chrismon 
Sancti Ambrosi, with its mystic sym- 
bols. Then, let us pass through this 
little door, and, mounting a long and 
weary flight of steps, emerge upon the 
roof of the cathedral. I oe of. no 
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church where the details are wrought 
out with such perfection as in thi 
Duomo. Not only in the portions of 
the building which every one sees will 
you find this elaborate finishing, but 
in little nooks and corners, which it is 
a chance that you will not overlook 
altogether, you will discover the same 
exquisite workmanship, as though the 
workmen thought little of human 
praise, and very much of the approval 
of Him for whose glory they used 
chisel, and hammer, and file. Wan- 
dering from roof to roof, and gazing at 
pinnacles, and buttresses, and niches 
in long succession of delicate tracery 
and wondrous carving, one is more 
than ever amazed at the combined 
vastness and beauty of this Queen of 
Churches. It is, to borrow a simile 
from a French writer, as though you 
looked upon some mighty iceberg with 
its thousand peaks of dazzling white- 
ness, or as if you stood in some cave 
surrounded by a countless multitude 
of stalactites. Then, when you have 
formed some idea of the vast whole, 
and as you proceed to examine the 
details, you suddenly come upon a 
sheltered angle, and light upon some 
statue that would move the envy of 
the lord of the most princely palace. 
Now it is a St. Sebastian, by Canova ; 
now an Eve, by Gobi; now a Virgin, by 
an unknown artist : and so, more than 
ever, one sees how these three great 
“lamps of architecture,” Truth, Beau- 
ty, and Sacrifice, have shone upon this 
aoak since the first foundation-stone 
was laid. 

Stationed anywhere else than where 
we stand, we should long ago have 
been feasting our eyes on the glorious 
country that stretches all round, far 
as sight canreach. Here, as from the 
spire at Antwerp, you look upon a 
wide sweep of fertile plain, surround- 
ing the city, close at your feet, and 
dotted with ona villages and 
farms ; but here you have what is 
wanting tothe Flemish view—a grand 
mountain back-ground. Through 
many a league the snow-crowned 
Alps extend their giant ranges. There 
is the pyramid of Monte Viso, and 
there our old friend the Cenis, there 
Queen Monte Rosa; yonder is the 
Simplon, with whom we hope to make 
closer acquaintance ; far off the St. 
Gothard is faintly visible; then follows 
the range at whose base sleeps the 
beautiful lake of Como ; and, lastly, 
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in the north-east, the mountains of 
the Valteline stand clear in the sun- 
light. 

But neither for Alps nor statues 
can I stay longer in the glare of this 
fierce noontide. Descending again to 
the interior, we shall be just in time 
to regulate our watches by the sun, as 
he passes over the meridian line laid 
down upon the floor of the church. 
Then passing out at the western door, 
let us a along in the dark shadow 
of the cathedral. Give me leave to 
inspect this book-stall. What have 
we here !—a novel sight, I expect, in 
this part of the world. , close 
against the great church, is a stand of 
Bibles and Testaments sent out by the 
Bible Society. Hard by you have a 
different class of literature : the war, 
of course, and all that relates to the 
leaders of it, are the favourite sub- 
jects. I have made my daily purchase; 
it is a “Life of Garibaldi,” most cher- 
ished of Italian heroes. 

Few men have led such an exciting 
life as the leader of the Alpine Caccia- 
tort. His love of adventure early 
manifested itself in his escaping from 
school, and embarking on board a 
vessel which took him to Rome, the 
Mediterranean ports, and to Russia. 


Tn 1834 he was engaged in a liberal 
conspiracy at Genoa, and was com- 


pelled to fly to France. Returning 
soon after, incognito, he pursued his 
studies for two years, and then enter- 
ed the service of the Bey of Tunis. 
Finding little work here, he went to 
Rio Janerio. Taking command of the 
squadron against Buenos Ayres, he 
performed such marvellous feats of 
courage, that the enemy declared it 
was no man, but a devil, that fought 
against them. He again displayed 
his bravery against the English fleet 
in the river Uruguay. The British 
commandant, Admiral Brown, was so 
struck by the dauntless courage of his 
foe, that after the fight was over, he 
sent word to Garibaldi that he wish- 
ed to see him. The white-headed 
veteran was astonished to find that 
the man who had given him so much 
trouble, was but a youth. Warmly 
shaking hands with the young hero, 
he praised his valour in the highest 
terms, and so the rival warriors part- 
ed. In the midst of his battles, Gari- 
baldi fell in love, and was married. 
His wife accompanied him in all his 
enterprises, and fought by his side. 
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Atonetime she received a ball through 
her hat. At another she rode sixty 
miles on horseback alone, by night, 
and during a frightful storm. In 
1848, Garibaldi joined the great Ita- 
lian movement. Twice he defeated 
the Neapolitan troops ; then hearing 
how Rome had fallen by French 
treachery, he placed himself at the 
head of 3,000 men, with whom he 
made a desperate sortie from San 
Marino. Finding that little could be 
done here, he resolved to get to Ven- 
ice and aid her in her heroic defence. 
On his way he fell in with the Austrian 
fleet, from which he escaped miracu- 
lously ; then flying from the squadron, 
he landed at the mouth of the Po, 
and here, his wife worn out by so 
many dangers, expired on the beach. 
“On taking her pulse,” he said, “in 
the hope of restoring her to life, I 
found her a corpse, and sang the hymn 
of despair. I prayed for forgiveness, 
as I thought of the sin of taking her 
from her home.” The mourner then 
went back to America, and for a while 
engaged in business. In 1852 he again 
returned to Europe, and settled down 
upon a farm in the little island of 
Capresa, between Sardinia and Cor- 
sica, where one of his chief friends 
was Alphonse Karr. When the late 
war broke out, the Sardinian Govern- 
ment corrected the error which they 
made eleven years before, in omittin 
to recognise the services of so usefu 
an auxiliary, and Garibaldi was raised 
to the rank of Major-General in the 
Italian army, and appointed to com- 
mand the Cacciatori dell’ Alpi. 
The services which these free lances 
rendered in the recent glorious strug- 
le are well known. It is not so well 
own that this regiment was re- 
cruited not only from Sardinia, but 
from Milan, Verona, Pavia, and Mo- 
dena. On the walls of those cities 
venturesome hands had dared to in- 
scribe the names of Victor Emmanuel, 
Cavour, and Marmora. The students 
at the universities obstinately refused 
to learn German, and employed their 
time in forming secret societies con- 
nected with the National Italian So- 
ciety at Turin, of which Garibaldi was 
vice-president. Thewatchwordamong 
these youths was VERDI, since the 
name of that composer contained the 
initials of five favourite words— 
Vittorio Emmanuel, Re D’Italia. The 
secret instructions of this society were 
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most full and explicit. As soon as 
hostilities commenced the members 
were to rise with the cry of “Lon 
live Italy and Victor Emmanuel. 
Death to the Austrians.” If an in- 
surrection was not possible in one city, 
they were to proceed to the nearest 
where an émeute was feasible. They 
were bound to intercept the march of 
Austrian troops by breaking down 
bridges, tearing up the railroads and 
telegraphs, burning the magazines and 
stores, and keeping as hostages any 
officials whom i could take prison- 
ers. The Italian and Hungarian troops 
were to be won over to the popular site 
if possible. Wherever an insurrec- 
tion had succeeded, the man most high 
in the public esteem was to take the 

lace of Provisionary Commissioner 
or the King of Sardinia, and heshould 
at once abolish all taxes upon bread, 
wheat, &c. A levy of one per cent. 
of the young men was to be enrolled 
for the public protection. A council 
of war was to have free power to 
punish when necessary, and the most 
strict discipline was to be maintained. 
An account of arms and stores was to 
be sent to Victor Emmanuel; and, 
where needed, money might be raised 
from the inhabitants for the defence 
of the city. These provisions were 
signed by Garibaldi and La Farina, a 
well-known author. When war actu- 
ally threatened, multitudes of able- 
bodied men contrived to pass from 
Lombardy and the Duchies into Sar- 
dinia, and there they enrolled them- 
selves in the band of the Cacciatori— 
all the world knows the valiant deeds 
of general and men. Perhaps the 
time is not far off when they shall ac- 
complish even greater things in behalr 
of Italy. 

The traveller has his duties as well 
as his pleasures. In most cities there 
are certain lions to whom he is bound 
to pay his respects. To go from Mi- 
lan without seeing the Cenacolo would 
be as grievous a /ése majesté as to 
leave Antwerp without a sight of the 
Descent from the Cross. The two 
works have certainly little in com- 
mon. In most minds very different 
emotions would be excited by them ; 
or, at least, while Rubens’ brilliant 
colours would cali forth unmingled 
admiration, the blurred and broken 
fresco of Da Vinci would awaken as 
much regret as admiration. I must 
confess that having so often seen this 
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celebrated “Last Supper” engraved 
as though the original were a 
reserved, I felt a shock at behold- 
ing the well-known figures so irre- 
trievably injured by time, by monks 
more ruthless than time, and by 
“ restorers” more pitiless than either. 
There is much wisdom in Words- 
worth’s lines— 


‘** Be Yarrow’s stream unseen, unknown; 
It must, or we shall rue it. 
We have a vision of our own: 
Ah! why should we undo it ?” 


And most travellers will do well, in 
this instance, to resolutely refrain from 
seeing what “every one must see.” 
One may visit the Biblioteca Am- 
brosiana without any fear of disap- 
pointment. Here are scarce old manu- 
scripts, wonderfully illuminated mis- 
sals, grand old first edition folios, 
rough designs by master artists worth 
a hundred times their weight in gold, 
autograph letters of kings, and popes, 
and warriors, palimpsests over which 
Cardinal Mai spent many an hour 


of loving toil, parchments covered 
with characters of almost forgotten 
languages, and lastly, by way of anti- 


climax, a lock of Lucrezia Borgia’s 
golden, silken hair. The number of 
volumes contained in this building is 
not large, probably about 100,000; but 
the Ambrosian can boast of being the 
first public library in Europe. Pass- 
ing up stairs we go through room 
after room of paintings, till I sink 
down wearied out by the heat and 
this continual demand upon my 
“organ” of wonder. “Then let us 
leave these and go to the Brera, one 
must see the Brera.” “No, my 
friend, not another picture will I look 
at to-day. Hail the first vettwrino 
that you see, and we will take a drive. 
Out with you Murray—go anywhere 
you please.” 

Well, there is nothing very remark- 
able in the castle, though no doubt 
the Italians have thought it quite 
strong enough all these years: nor is 
there any thing picturesque in this 
open ground which they call the 

iazza d’ Armi, and where, I do be- 
lieve, we shall have a coup de soleil in 
a minute. “Here, cabby, take us 
into the shade as quick as you can.” 
But i vetturino does not comprehend 
English, nor French either. ‘‘ What 
as the Italian for drive?” “I amsure 
I don’t know. What is to be done! 
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A few minutes more of this and I 
shall never see my native land again.” 
“Cabby, all’ombra, aussi vite que pos- 
sible.” ‘‘ Well done, Jehu, he under- 
stands us: he is become quite a poly- 
glottist all at once! We will rest on 
this Boulevard and enjoy the strange 
scene before us. Not a bad subject 
for an artist this: the long avenue of 
trees, and the soldiers lying, Tityrus- 
like, by hundreds, in theshade. They 
would be tolerably happy here were 
it not for the flies; as it is, they ma- 
nage to pass their time in smoking, 
‘chaffing,’ and flirting with the vivan- 
diéres. ok at yonder strong fellow, 
stretched at full length, and infinitely 
amused by a pet rabbit that sports at 
his side, and ever and anon hides him- 
self in his master’s jacket as some ill- 
looking dog comes up, sniffing the air 
and scenting game. See here, march- 
ing down the road,’ with a steady 
tramp, drums beating, and colours 
flying, comes a regiment of Sardinian 
soldiers, as fine a set of men as you 
will see anywhere. Out rush all the 
gamins, up start nursery-maids and 
children, and walk together side by side 
with the brave heroes of Italian liberty. 

But now we have a sadly different 
spectacle, as we enter a church which 
has been set apart for the wounded 
whom the hospitals could not take in. 
The stalls are turned into beds, and 
on each lies some poor fellow who has 
tasted the suffering as well as the 
glory of war. Over each bed a card 
is placed with the word, Diéta 1, 
Dieta 2, &e., up to 4. These, the 
lady-nurse who kindly accompanied 
us says, denote the diet on which the 
invalid is placed. It is easy to see the 
difference in the condition of the pa- 
tients without looking at these. Here 
a face of ghastly paleness, and cheeks 
all sunken, and brows furrowed by 
pain, give little hope that the sufferer 
will ever get beyond the meagre fare 
of Diéta 1. What a contrast this 
bright-eyed, radiant countenance pre- 
sents, how intensely he relishes the 
wing of the chicken which the doctor, 
who placed him on Diéta 4 this morn- 
ing, allows him to have. He is a 
Zouave, and as in reply to my in- 
quiries about his wound, he shows me 
his broken limb all swathed and ban- 
daged, how every feature of his hand- 
some face lights up as he goes on to 
talk of the glorious day at Magenta: 
how hopefully he smiles as I wish him 
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a speedy return home. He is not yet 
quite so far advanced as his comrade 
there who is walking about on crut- 
ches, trying his recovered strength ; 
but in a few days he will be well, the 
doctor says, and then Vive la France! 
It is a rare and touching sight to be- 
hold how, as the ladies who have de- 
voted themselves to nursing their 
wounded deliverers glide about with 
scarcely heard tread, and passing from 
sufferer to sufferer, smooth an uneasy 
pillow, or give asip of water, or whisper 
a word of sympathy and encourage- 
ment, all eyes are turned to them with 
an unspeakable love and reverence. 
There was one of these tender watch- 
ers especially, with a pale and won- 
derfully beautiful countenance, whom 
the poor helpless ones seemed to look 
upon as anangel of God. For myself 
a new and deeper meaning was given 
to the lines of our favourite sacred 
poet :— 

“This world’s a room of sickness, where 

each heart 

Knows its own anguish and unrest. 

The truest wisdom there, and noblest art 

Is his, who skills of comfort best: 

Whom, by the kindest look and gentlest 

tone, 

Enfeebled spirits own, 

And love to raise the languid eye 

When, like an avgel’s wing, they feel her 

fleeting by.” 

This is only one, and not by any 
means the worst of many similar 
scenes. In the regular hospitals there 
are far more harrowing spectacles, for 
there the most severely wounded lie 
hovering between life and death; alto- 
gether there are in Milan about 
14,000 sick and wounded. At Brescia, 
too, the effects of the war are seen in 
their full horrors. There are 4,000 
French, 4,000 Italians, and 550 Aus- 
trians crowded in the hospitals, chur- 
ches, and public buildings. Most of 
these were struck down at Solferino, 
and a terrible rumour says that. fever, 
chalera, and gangrene have come to fi- 
nish the work which the bayonet and 
the cannon-ball had begun, and that 
not one-tenth of all this multitude 
will ever leave their beds alive. 

The table dhéte to-day is quite a 
rand affair. A brilliant company of 
rench and Italian officers in full uni- 

form, and laden with medals, crosses, 
and ribbons, is seated in Bairr’s splen- 
did salle-d-manger. | Conspicuous 


among the rest is the distinguished 
looking surgeon-in-chief to the French 
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army. While we are discussing the 
bounteous dinner, a sudden darkness 
spreads through the room, then there 
is a low rumble which gets louder 
and louder, a dazzling light dispels 
the gloom for an instant. We are 
going to have a rare storm. The 
waiters bring lamps, though it is only 
six o’clock ; but soon every one rushes 
from table, drawn to the open yard by 
such a roar of rain and hail as I have 
never heard before, and do not expect 
to hear again. Great masses of ice 
come tumbling down into the vast 
pools of rain that have fallen in a few 
minutes. The uproar of the elements 
is something wonderful. I can com- 
pare the din to nothing else but the 
noise that one hears when an unpo- 
pular candidate begins to speak from 
the hustings. In quarter of an hour 
the hurricane has abated, an hour of 
it would be a disastrous flood. 

The evening is cool and pleasant. 
As we stroll about the streets we no- 
tice a crowd of people reading a pla- 
card upon the wall. It is an address 
to the French army from the people 
of Milan, written in French and Ita- 
lian :— 


**Two months ago,” it begins, ‘‘a 
whole people, trembling with anxiety 
and hope, heard the sound of your guns : 
that great voice of battle announced the 
hour of their redemption, and coming 
still nearer, gave fresh strength to the 
voices already raised against the oppres- 
sors. You arrived, and the first ray of 
the sun of liberty showed us your glo- 
rious colours intertwined with the colours 
of our country.” 


The address then eloquently de- 
scribes the heroic deeds of the French 
army, and the Milanese then mourn 
that though they were free when the 
sword of France was put into the 
sheath, their brethren still remained 
in misery. 


‘*No greater grief ever followed 
greater gladness. You who looked upon 
the paleness of our faces felt it in the 
depths of your hearts, and, perhaps, 
doubted whether our regret had not over- 
come our gratitude. 

‘* Ah, no! the Italian people are not 
ungrateful. They know what they owe 
you, and they have no greater comfort 
than to remember it when it must be 
that now, chosen sons of France, you 
leave us half way on the road of our for- 
tunes. The Emperor has said it, hap- 
pen what may, France willalways be the 
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great nation so long as it has a heart to 
embrace a noble cause, and men like you 
to defend it. Not in vain will our sons 
have fought by your side the great battle 
of independence. By your example they 
will have gained fresh strength, and you, 
perhaps, will preserve a not ungrateful 
remembrance of your brethren in arms: 
of these old comrades whom already in 
the Crimea you began to know: of those 
youthful combatants whom patriotism 
has excited, and whom their country 
shall find matured by discipline on that 
day when God shall grant them to fulfil 
their destinies. On that day, we have 
faith that our banners will wave toge- 
ther, our right hands be clasped, our 
hearts beat in unison, even as now our 
banners wave, our right hands are 
clasped together, and our hearts beat 
in time, not exchanging a last farewell, 
but each saying to the other ‘ A rivederci 
sui campi dell ’onore’! ” 


This address was signed J Mila- 
gest. Whether it was really the ex- 
pression of the popular feeling I do 
not know—at least it was well timed; 
for the Milan newspapers had been 
saying rather unpleasant things anent 
the peace of Villafranca, and the au- 
thor thereof: so unpleasant indeed, 
that the provisional government had 
deemed it necessary on this very day 
to give the offending editors a public 
warning, somewhat after the style to 
which French journalists are so well 
accustomed. it is true the people 
seemed to look with a favourable eye 
upon the crowds of Zouaves and 
other French troops that filled the 
streets: true you might see notices in 
the windows of the reading rooms 
that Messieurs the French officers 
were prayed to favour the owner of 
the room by reading the newspapers 
whenever they pleased (although to 
see yourself abused is not a very great 
privilege). Yet astraw willshow the 
current; and newspaper writers have 


a knack not only of following the 
stream, but of guiding its course. 

Since the war a large crop of jour- 
nals has sprung up. Many, and espe- 
cially the Gazzetta di Milano, belong 
to the first class. One of the chief 
privileges in which a free country 
prides itself is the power of laughing 
at those in authority. So Milan has 
started its Punch under the name of 
Uomo di Pietra. Like Il Fischietto, 
at Turin, its jokes are not of a very 
high order, yet they are stinging 
enough to render it certain that if 
any one had possessed a copy of 
the paper in days of yore he would 
have been shot or hanged without 
mercy. This week the principal en- 
graving in Uomo is called “ Cavour 
and Time.” The ex-minister is sit- 
ting on a chair, and glares through his 
spectacles in a fiercely despondent 
way. “Never mind, Cavour,” says 
old Saturn, who, with his scythe and 
glass, has dropped quietly in for a 
morning call; “Never mind, Venice 
will have her turn.” “Well, then, be 
quick about it,” is the tart reply. 

Weary of my day’s work I send for 
the maestro of the hotel, who speaks 
fair English. “I wish to go to Ve- 
nice: which is my best route ?” 
“Pardon, Monsieur, that is impos- 
sible. You cannot pass the Austrian 
lines for three weeks to come.” This 
is a sore disappointment. What 
should I do. t will go to the nor- 
thern Italian lakes, and start to-mor- 
row for Arona. ‘“ Is Monsieur aware 
that the trains are stopped since Sun- 
day?’ “No, indeed, why is that ?” 
“The Government is using the line 
for sending back troops.” “ Per 
Bacco! So it is easier to get into 
Italy than to get out.” 


E. 8. 
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BY PROFESSOR DE VERICOUR, 


Tue cities of Flanders, with their 
republican municipalities, present, 
during the fourteenth century, a spec- 
tacle very similar to that offered by 
the Republics of Italy. In all we be- 
hold the system of en ranchised town- 
ships and the principles of self-govern- 
ment followed by a remarkable pro- 
gress in civilization, the more striking, 
if compared with the state of those 
yortions of Europe which were sub- 
ected to the feudal system. In the 
atter, the condition of the people was 
wretched beyond measure: the inha- 
bitants of the cities as well as of the 
rural districts were given up, without 
defence, to the plundering, lawless 
bands—the scourge of that age—to 
the extortions of their lords, or, to the 
brutal and despotic authority of the 
delegates of a heartless despot. The 
degree of prosperity attained by those 
free cities during the fourteenth cen- 
tury appears fabulous when contrasted 
with the barbarism then reigning in 
other lands. On the other hand, that 
system of local freedom—growing 
ever more exclusive and jealous—de- 
void of the great principles of unity 
and solidarity between cities and 
lands, is evidently a vicious system of 
government, especially when itclashes 
with the prerogatives of a suzerain. 
It engenders incessant agitations and 
dissensions ; it is a perpetual element 
of revolts and civil wars; the liberty 
it secures is of so stormy and restless 
a nature that the partial blessings it 
confers are ental feebler if placed 
in the balance with the bloodshed, 
destruction, and habits of ferocity : 
fosters. The history of the cit 
Ghent offers one of the most striking 
examples of the turbulent, haughty 
love of local freedom, with its fatal 
results. Ghent, as well as the other 
republican cities of Europe, displayed, 
in its prosperity of the fourteenth 
century, an excess of sumptuous wealth 
—it plunged into the material enjoy- 
ments which never fail to become the 


gnawing worm that invisibly saps the 
basis of the social edifice ; its state of 
corruption, however, has been singu- 
larly exaggerated. It has been re- 


peatedly related that the bath-houses 
(stooven) had become, in Ghent, the 
abode of the most frightful profligacy, 
and that about 1,400 murders had 
been committed in one year, in the 
city and its environs. the Flemish 
historians (Lenz and de Gerlache) 
have demonstrated the falsehood of 
such ridiculous fables. The disease of 
corruption was deeply rooted enough, 
in its sad reality, to be deplored and 
justify the foreboding of an inevitable 
decay, without these , exaggerations of 
the weak-minded, and “of political 
foes. 

The commencement of the fourteenth 
century was very brilliant for the city 
of Ghent; it evinced the energy and 

atriotism of its citizens. In 1300, 

hilippe-le-Bel, of France, detained 
treacherously the Count of Flanders a 
prisoner, incorporated the whole of 
that province with the Crown of 
France, and sent to govern it his 
uncle, a man notorious for his cu- 
pidity and tyranny. The Flemish, 
already indignant, since the iniquity 
perpetrated against their unfortunate 
Count, were now smarting under the 
insults of a foreign despot. They 
prepared for the work of vengeance. 
A bold and skilful citizen, Peter de 
Koning, a weaver of Bruges, con- 
ceived the generous project of de- 
livering his country. He joined to 
his enterprise, in the quality of assist- 
ant-lieutenant, a butchernamed John 
Breydel, a very patriotic and deter- 
mined character. Ona fixed day, all 
the French and their partisans, Lelia- 
non, friends of the lily, were either 
massacred or driven away from the 
country. Immediately after a formid- 
able Flemish army of 60,000 men was 
formed under the walls of Courtrai to 
resist the powerful French host that 

reparing to wash into a sea of 
blood the blot of their shame and ex- 
pulsion. Peter de Koning made over 
the command of the Flemish army to 
Gui, the son of the Count of Flan- 
ders. The Flemish army thus as- 
sembled was almost entirely composed 
of the men of the various corporations 
of trades, all burning with enthusiasm 
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for liberty. The French army, ap- 
proaching, came to encamp on the side 
of the city opposite to that occupied 
by the patriots; it reckoned more 
than 50,000 men, but comprising the 
élite of French chivalry, commanded 
by Robert of Artois, cousin of the 
French monarch. The city of Ghent, 
in the meantime, suffering from fa- 
mine, every able-bodied man had left 
it to join his fellow-citizens at the 
camp. Onthe 11th of July, 1302, the 
battle of Courtrai was fought, the 
most glorious day in the annals of 
Flanders. The French nobility were 
mowed down without mercy. Seven 
hundred golden spurs found on the 
field of battle were suspended as a 
trophy in the church of the abbey of 
Groeninghe, near Courtrai. 

The devotion of the city of Ghent 
for its Counts was not destined, how- 
ever, to be of long duration. The 
sovereignty of Flanders fell into the 
hands ofan unworthy prince—a prince 
who proved insensible to the interests 
of the country and absorbed by his 
own cupidity and political ambition. 
Louis, of Rethel and Nevers, known 
at a later period as Louis de Crecy, 
in remembrance of the field of battle 
on which he lost his life, became 
Count of Flanders in 1322. The 
King of France, Philippe V., gave 
him his daughter in marriage, and by 
such a skilful policy he secured the 
suzerainty which the French mon- 
archs claimed over the Counts of 
Flanders, and which was all but lost. 
When Philippe VL. of Valoisascended 
the French throne in virtue of the 
Salic law, in 1328, it is well known 
that Edward III. of England opposed 
to him his own pretensions to the 
sovereignty of France, founding his 
claims on the rights of his mother 
Isabella, daughter of Philippe-le-Bel, 
sister and heiress, as he maintained, 
of the last three kings, who had died 
without any male heirs. Thus, Flan- 
ders was constrained to come to a de- 
cision as to which of the two would 
be recognised as its suzerain, Philippe 
or Edward. 

It was the period when the French 
kings were preparing the great unity 
of the monarchy. All their efforts 
tended to submit to the direct autho- 
rity of the Crown the great fiefs of 
the kingdom. Flanders was in a 
strange position; divided into three 
very distinct parts: Flanders, sowbs 
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la couronne, holding of the King of 
France; Flanders, soubs l’ empire, hold- 


ing of the Empire; aud Flanders, 
allodiale, under the direct immediate 
suzerainty of the Count of Flanders. 
Inthe present emergency Count Louis 
sacrificed the prosperity and interest 
of the Flemish to his own sympathy 
for the French alliance and French 
despotism ; he declared war against 
the English, and the city of Ghent 
would have been crushed in its com- 
merce and liberties, if a patriot and 
hero, Jacques van Artevelde, had not 
stood up for the defence of his native 
city. 

Jacques van Artevelde was born 
towards the close of the thirteenth 
century. His father was of an old 
noble family that had taken its name 
from the village of Artevelde (now 
Ertvelde), and possessed a fortune con- 
siderable enough to be enabled to give 
his children an education suitable to 
their station. Jacques’ father was 
several times invested with municipal 
dignities in Ghent. His mother was 
also of high birth, and subsequently 
inherited a large estate. Jacques, 
when still very young, was sent to the 
Court of France, where he received a 
knightly education. He was success- 
ively page and knight to some French 
noble of high lineage, and was noted 
for his intelligence, his grace, and 
courtesy. In the year 1310 he fol- 
lowed a French prince to the Isle of 
Rhodes, havingalready explored many 
countries, acquired much experience, 
and distinguished himself in many 
tournaments. After many years’ wan- 
derings and adventures he returned 
to his native city, resolved to devote 
his experience to the Fatherland; he, 
therefore, fixed upon his hearth,— 
married a lady, also of noble birth, 
and, was soon seen taking part in 
oublic affairs with a keen interest. 

ouis de Nevers, Count of Flanders, 
was not long before commencing, 
through his agents and favourites, a 
series of petty persecutions, and, as 
they did not meet with ostensible re- 
sistance, they were soon followed by 
actual acts of despotism, in violation 
of the laws of the land. Jacques van 
Artevelde felt acutely the deplorable 
state into which his fellow-citizens 
had fallen. He therefore concerted 
with some of his relations and friends 
the means of remedying such a state 
of things. A numerous party of sym- 
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pathizers was soon formed. They 
resolved to put a check to the en- 
croachments upon their liberty. A 
legitimate subject for the explosion of 
discontent ere long offered itself. A 
venerable citizen of Ghent, Siger le 
Courtroisin, was illegally condemned 
and put todeath. He was ostensibly 
attached to the English alliance, and 
had received an English deputation 
with great splendour. 

Courtroisin had, along with Arte- 
velde, managed also some secret un- 
derstandings between the Flemish and 
the English. Count Louis having dis- 
covered this transaction arbitrarily 
ordered Courtroisin to be seized, and 
his head cut off. Artevelde felt ex- 
asperated when he beheld his vener- 
able friend and relative dragged to 
the block. His hatred against the 
Count of Flanders became deeper; it 
was the signal for a general move- 
ment; the workshops had already 
been closed. The weavers now filled 
the streets, crying for “bread and 
work!” Artevelde convoked his fel- 


low-citizens at Bylogue, near Ghent. 
There he spoke with eloquence— 
pleaded the cause of the people, and 


pronounced himself fearlessly in fa- 
vour of the English alliance, which 
was so advantageous to the city of 
Ghent. Several partisans of the 
Count and of France rushed upon 
him and would have assassinated him, 
were he not promptly succoured. 
When the news of the attempt spread 
through the city the people became 
infuriated; they flew to arms, and 
proclaimed him their governor (ru- 
waert) and captain of the citizens. 
The Count withdrew, but soon after 
returned, granting a general amnesty 
to Ghent and Bruges, which city had 
joined Artevelde in his resistance. 
He also confirmed the revolutionary 
changes that had taken place. 

The popularity of Artevelde daily 
increased. He was hailed by the 
corporation of trades with boundless 
enthusiasm. On entering public life, 
he had inscribed himself in the regis- 
ters of one of the great corporations 
of trades, that of the brewers, as a 
member of that body. It was a cus- 
tom with a great number of nobles 
thus to affiliate themselves to the 
powerful industrial classes of the city, 
thus to insure a certain degree of po- 
pular favour. The same custom was 
then existing at Florence, where 
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Dante had entered one of the arts, 
that of medicine and drugs. Hence 
the gross error committed by Frois- 
sart, copied by Hume, and by a vast 
number of historians, even in our 
own time, of supposing that Jacques 
van Artevelde, was actually a brewer. 
Whatever may have been his social 
station, it does not by any means 
affect the intrinsic merits of the po- 
oular chieftain. The warmth of the 

Igians in asserting his just position 
and sphere of education, of late years, 
has been in proportion to the oppro- 
brium which the partisans of absolut- 
ism cast upon him, as a coarse, mean, 
ignorant brewer. Indeed, the public 
life of Artevelde, if justly narrated; 
his eloquence, diplomatic skill, and 
the acts of his government, would 
certainly be a most marvellous phe- 
nomenon, had he been a simple, un- 
educated brewer; whilst they fall 
within the domain of probabilities 
when he is recognised as the man of 
experience, of education, rare accom- 
plishments, and noble blood. 

The corporation of the brewers, 
proud that the rwwaert was one of 
their body, although an honorary 
member only, were more than others, 
perhaps, ready to perish in the de- 
fence of Artevelde. Under his aus- 
nices the three cities of Ghent, 

ruges, and Ypres, made public the 
alliance they had formed, as well as 
their commercial treaty with Eng- 
land. But the Count was ae 
fomenting the armed resistance of the 
enemies to the civil authority, and 
Artevelde was obliged to check seve- 
ral insurrections, and, at the head of 
the well-disciplined bands of his fel- 
low-citizens, to take by force of arms 
the town of Biervliet, that had re- 
fused to recognise the alliance, treaty, 
and administration of the three cities. 
From that day the wool came in 
abundance from England, and the 
weavers of Ghent returned “joyfully 
to work.” An active commerce was 
soon established between the Flemish 
and the English. But, in the mean- 
time, Count Louis continued his hos- 
tility against the civil government. 
He had assembled, after great efforts, 
a little army, which he placed on an 
island to molest the passage of the 
English and Flemish vessels; the citi- 
zens marched against it, and it was de- 
feated and dispersed. The Count of 
Flanders, again obliged to yield, sanc- 
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tioned the ameliorations and exten- 
sive powers of the civil government 
which he had found himself unable to 
crush. 

The Province of Brabant, with its 
Duke, was exposed, however, to the 
intrigues of the agents of the French 
monarch, who, anxious to secure his 
alliance, spared no means that might 
sow the seeds of discord between the 

yeople of Brabant and the Flemish. 

ere Artevelde gave a striking in- 
stance of his political sagacity : through 
his intervention the Duke of Brabant 
formed a close alliance with England, 
in which were comprised the principal 
cities of Flanders. In this treaty, so 
beneficial to Flanders, the private 
rights of each were respected, whilst 
the privileges were shared by all. Its 
object was to bind by a common in- 
terest the brave populations of those 

rovinces, so that, acquiring strength 
y their union, they might be pre- 

pared to triumph over their external 
foes. This celebrated treaty, signed 
at Ghent, in November 1339, is con- 
sidered one of the ablest acts in the 
records of statesmanship. It was 
due exclusively to the persuasive 
eloquence, skill, and activity of Arte- 
— who, accompanied by a col- 
league in the government, went to 
every city to proclaim its adoption, 
receive the oath of fidelity, and de- 
clare at the same time the alliance 
with Edward of England, to whom 
supreme power was given, the pro- 

tty of the Count, however, and the 
aws and privileges being respected. 

It has been seen that the English 
alliance was of vital importance to 
Flanders in a commercial point of 
view. The political alliance was a 
natural consequence of it. All the 
efforts of Artevelde tended to this 
conclusion. There was, however, a 
serious obstacle. In a treaty of peace, 
signed with France in 1335, the Fle- 
mish had accepted a solemn oath 
never to take arms against the King 
of France. The Salic law in force in 
France having been repudiated by 
Edward III., who claimed the king- 
dom of France as his patrimony, Ar- 
tevelde gave him an advice, which at 
once did away with all the scruples 
of the people of Flanders. It was to 
have himself immediately proclaimed 
King of France. Edward complied 
with it, and from that time forward 
till the commencement of the nine- 
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teenth century, the Kings oi England 
bore the title of Kings ef France. 

The Flemish thus bound to Ed- 
ward ITI., prepared to join him in his 
war with France. They still hesi- 
tated, however, and made propositions 
to the French King, which, being 
haughtily rejected, put an end to their 
hesitation. In the meantime the 
King of England, who had been in 
Ghent with his queen and children, 
and made himself popular with the 
Flemish, especially by the esteem he 
manifested for Artevelde, had been 
obliged to proceed to England in 
order to prepare for the impending 
struggle, leaving the queen with her 
children at Ghent, where, later, she 
gave birth to the celebrated John of 
Gaunt, with Artevelde, who was in- 
trusted with the whole administra- 
tion of affairs, assisted by the Earl of 
Salisbury and James Harris. Edward 
IIT. obtained immense supplies from 
the English Parliament. fore he 
could return to Flanders, however, 
he was informed that Philippe de 
Valois had collected a tremendous 
fleet in the harbour of Sluys (? Ecluse), 
to intercept him. His council ad- 
vised him to stay till more ships 
could be collected: but he would not 
be detained, and set sail, with such 
an English fleet as was ready, on the 
22nd of June, 1340. On the follow- 
ing evening he came in sight of the 
enemy, who, on the morning of the 
24th, drew out to the mouth of the 
harbour of Sluys. As Edward saw 
the movement he exclaimed—* Ha! 
I have long desired to fight with the 
Frenchmen, and now T shall fight 
with some of them by the grace of 
God and St. George.”—(Froissart). 
The battle soon began; stones were 
cast and arrows discharged from the 
decks; and then fastening their ships 
together with grappling irons and 
chains, the enemies fought hand to 
hand with their swords and pikes and 
battle-axes. The English gained a 
complete victory; nearly the whole of 
the French fleet was taken, and from 
ten to fifteen thousand of their mari- 
ners were killed or drowned, but, 
Edward disgraced his victory by or- 
dering the French admiral, whom he 
had taken prisoner, to be hung. 

Soon after his great naval victory, 
the King of England came to Bruges, 
where, to gain popularity, herequested 
to be admitted to the Corporation of 
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Trades, and immediately after joined 
Artevelde to confer with him. Since 
the 30th July, Artevelde had invested 
the rebellious and opulent city of 
Tournai, at the head of 40,000 Flem- 
ish, and 20,000 men from Brabant. 
The King, on his arrival, was struck 
with amazement at the admirable 
order and discipline of the Flemish 
army. The military service in Flan- 
ders had formerly been according to 
the feudal system; and the extreme 
division of the authority was fatal to 
unity and efficiency. Each was bound 
by his duty and his oath to march 
under his own chief, and his own ban- 
ner only. Thus, the vassals of an Ab- 
bot, or Baron, could not follow any 
other banner but their own; nor any 
chief but their direct master, or his 
delegate. Hence arose great inconve- 
niences and loss of time. Artevelde 
reformed that system with consum- 
mate skill. Of the mass of the cities 
and villages he made one nation. He 
brought the whole of Flanders to sub- 
mit to one military law, instead of the 
thousandsof divisions which paralyzed 
the movements of the country ; he di- 
vided it into three circles, with their 
three capitals, Ghent, Bruges, Ypres. 
Each circle received a separate civil 
and military administration, with ex- 
cellent, well-defined organiclaws. The 
Flemish army derived incalculable 
advantages from this reform, as soon 
appeared at the siege of Tournai. 
The city had made extensive prepara- 
tions for defence; it was completely 
invested by the Flemish ; the King of 
France, with whom remained Count 
Louis, hastened to its assistance with 
his army. He advanced, therefore, 
but here Artevelde proved that his 
capacity was not confined to civil ad- 
ministration. He evinced the genius 
of a tactician. By the skill and ra- 
pidity of his dispositions, the French 
army was reduced to complete inac- 
tion, blocked up in an unfavourable 
position, spectators of the heroism, 
distress cbediedeaion of the citizens 
of Tournai, and unable to come to their 
assistance. After numerous assaults, 
repulsed with an indomitable courage, 
the city, reduced to the last extremity 
by famine, was on the point of sur- 
rendering itself at mercy. But the 
King of ante had recourse to diplo- 
macy to save it, and obtain an advan- 
tageous peace. He requested his sis- 
ter, Jane of Valois, mother of the 
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Queen ot ingland, and Countess Dow- 
ager of Hainault, to obtain favour- 
able conditions. The lady complied 
with the request, and in her mission 
of peace, employed the influence of 
relationship, consanguinity, and of re- 
ligion—for the Pontiff interfered ;— 
and through her influence, a truce of 
two years was agreed upon. But in 
the conferences for this peace there 
was a general tendency hostile to the 
Flenich—o disposition to abandon 
the interests of Flanders. The French 
King naturally spared no means to 
separate its cause from that of Eng- 
land ; whilst the King of England had 
grown somewhat insensible to the 
cause and rights of the Flemish. In 
these circumstances, Artevelde dis- 
played his energetic patriotism, his 
Siclouatie capacity and eloquence. 
He protested against the iniquity of 
excluding Flanders from the armistice 
and truce ; and ultimately secured that 
his country should be on a footing of 
equality with France and England. 
He obliged Edward III. to sign the 
truce of two years, and to agree that 
all the sentences and decrees which 
had been launched against Flanders, 
should be annulled. He had them all 
burnt publicly, on the market-place, 
at Ghent, on the following Friday, 
and in his presence. He, moreover, 
insisted that Flanders should be dis- 
charged of every claim and debt, and 
that the King of France should swear 
for himself and successors, that Flan- 
ders, in future, should never be inter- 
dicted. 

When the truce had been concluded, 
the Count Louis of Flanders came 
from the French army to Ghent, and 
there had an interview with the King 
of England, whom he received with 
great distinction, remaining deaf, how- 
ever, to his pressing invitation -to 
abandon the alliance and protection 
of the King of France. Therearesome 
admissible suspicions as to whether 
Edward III. would have remained 
faithful to Artevelde, had the Count 
complied and joined the King of Eng- 
land and his policy. The people of 
Ghent, although continuing to receive 
the wool from England, might have 
found the despotic disposition of their 
Count unchecked, perhaps upheld, by 
his new ally. Fortunately for the 
Flemish, Louis of Crecy remained un- 
movable in his attachment to France 
and its King. This established the 
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Dictatorship of Artevelde on a firm 
basis. Indeed France, and even Count 
Louis, at the close of the conferences 
after the siege of Tournai, had all but 
recognised officially the authority of 
the great citizen. Artevelde’s posi- 
tion derived its strength less from an 
aversion for the government of Count 
Louis, than from hatred for France. 
The flourishing state of commerce and 
of the manufactures was also a great 
cause of the love the citizens had for 
him. He had protected the clergy on 
several occasions, and in their turn 
they supported him, and advanced 
him large sums to meet the emergen- 
cies of his government. A portion of 
the nobility had remained firmly at- 
tached to the prerogatives of the 
Count, whether they were legal or not; 
but several of them gave daily their 
adhesion to the powerful Governor. 
At no period had the prosperity of 
Flanders been so great as under the 
governorship of Artevelde. His dic- 


tatorship was a power which had no 
other source than the popular affection. 
It has been said that such was his 
ostentation, that he never walked out 
without being accompanied by a for- 


midable guard of honour. But it has 
been well established that this body- 
guard was nothing more than the 
armed valets, zweerd-draegers, who 
were by etiquette to follow him as 
Dean of the Trades. The knights and 
soldiers who also attended him were 
a guard of honour, due to him as Cap- 
tain of the Citizens of Ghent. 

The very acts of vigour, by Arte- 
velde, which served his country, have 
been disfigured and transformed into 
acts of cruelty and despotism. He 
never ceased himself to respect jus- 
tice and thelaws, as muchas he caused 
them to be respected and obeyed by 
others. The more his popularity and 

wer were in the ascendant, the more 

e was exposed to the enmities of the 
aristocratic partisans of the Count. 
Quarrels between such citizens and 
his followers and friends, were un- 
avoidable, and, probably, Artevelde 
yielded at times to the partiality, in- 

erent in human nature, in sheltering 
his own supporters when they were 
the authors of the wrong. Neverthe- 
less, the following circumstance, well 
authenticated by all the Belgian his- 
torians, is a testimony, that if he felt 
extremely sensitive to the insults of- 
fered him, he was not accompanied by 
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a band of satellites, ready, at a signal 
from him, to exterminate his enemies; 
but, on the contrary, that despite his 
power and high position, he was ready 
to obey the law fairly administered. 
A certain John de Steenbeke insulted 
him publicly, and declared that Arte- 
velde had violated the oath which he 
had taken. The latter incensed, drew 
his sword, rushed upon Steenbeke, 
who took to flight. Artevelde pur- 
sued him to his own house, which he 
invested at the head of his band, now 
augmented by a great number of his 
infuriated armed friends. But a ma- 
gistrate interposed, declaring that he 
could never suffer the domicile of a 
citizen to be violated. The Regent of 
Flanders bowed before the authority 
of the law, he constituted himself a 
prisoner in the Town Hall, and asked 
for a fair trial. After an impartial 
investigation, the tribunal condemned 
de Steenbeke, as well as his partisans, 
to exile; and Artevelde was publicly 
acquitted and restored to all his dig- 
nities, despite the secret intrigues 
of his enemies, and of Count Louis’ 
agents. 

It has also been asserted that when 
Van Artevelde was elected ruwaert he 
proceeded immediately to expel all 
the magistrates and officers of the 
Count. The historian Lenz has very 
clearly demonstrated that there was 
no truth in that statement. He has 
also established the impossibility of 
anotheraccusation being well founded, 
which long remained as a blot on the 
memory of Artevelde. The calumny 
that charged him with having ordered 
the massacre of all the nobles, partisans 
of the Count, was too gross and de- 
void of a shadow of probability even 
to survive the great citizen ; but the 
fact that he stabbed with his own 
hand de Rode, and under the eyes of 
the Count, when the latter returned 
to Flanders in 1338, has remained as 
an historical truth, and been also re- 

ated by all historians. Lenz has, 

»y his researches, established that this 
accusation is mentioned by one sole 
chronicler of the sixteenth century : 
that Artevelde was not at Ghent at 
the time of the Count’s returning, and 
that when they met, and till the year 
1339, the Governor-Captain and the 
Count were on good terms. On the 
other hand, a slight study of the his- 
tory of Ghent and of its citizens must 
lead to the moral conviction, that if 
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Artevelde had committed such an act 
of sanguinary brutality the magis- 
trates of the city would have imme- 
diately deprived him of his dignity. 

Artevelde continued to govern Flan- 
ders, and his functions were not in- 
compatible with the prerogatives of 
the Count, according to the Constitu- 
tion. The great gulf that separated 
them was the alliance with France. 
In other circumstances, when Count 
Louis yielded to the dictates of reason, 
and to a policy advantageous te the 
country, Artevelde had been the first 
to lay down arms, to proffer a recon- 
ciliation, to urge a unity of action for 
the benefit of Flanders, and to exer- 
cise his influence in order that private 
resentments should yield to the public 
good. His firm and wise conduct had 
been crowned by complete success; the 
commercial interests triumphed over 
feudalism, along with his political 
principles, namely: armed neutrality, 
even in the dissensions between the 
Count Suzerain and the neighbouring 
powers, and freedom of commerce 
with all nations, even the enemies of 
the prince. This policy raised Flan- 
ders to the highest degree of glory and 
prosperity ; it survived Artevelde, its 
founder, more than a century, despite 
the conspiracies and intrigues of the 
suzerain and his party; and if Arte- 
velde succumbed, it was because, in a 
moment of difficulty, he outstepped 
these principles, and thus gave a 
handle to the interested and ever- 
watchful hatred of his enemies. 

The government of Artevelde had 
been of seven years’ duration. The 
city of Ghent only received occasion- 
ally a visit of its Count, who returned 
to France each time on witnessing the 
firm popular authority of the ruwuert. 
Whenever a cloud hovered over Flan- 
ders—whenever a civil dissension was 
expected to favour his intrigues, and 
enable him to crush the civil authority 
and hated privileges, Count Louis was 
known to be not far off, ready for ac- 
tion. Unfortunately, a fatal acrimony 
had long existed respecting a question 
of wages, between the lower workmen 
on one hand, and the better class of 
weavers and merchants on the other. 
The difference festered; every at- 
tempt at conciliation was fruitless. 
The deep rancour on both sides must 
inevitably break out in bloodshed. 
After useless efforts towards a just 
understanding, Artevelde considered it 
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his duty to defend the weavers with 
their Dean, Gerard Denys. The ex- 
asperation of the other party exploded, 
and on the 2nd of May, 1345, one of 
the most tremendous civil battles re- 
corded in history was fought in the 
streets and market-place. Fifteen 
hundred fullers lost their lives on that 
fatal occasion, and those whoremained 
were driven out of the city. That 
disastrous day, precursor of another 
still darker, has ever since been re- 
membered in the annals of Flanders 
by the appellation of bad Monday. 
Not long after Edward III. landed 
at the Sluys with a powerful fleet. 
The Count of Flanders had returned 
to Brussels. The events of the “ bad 
Monday” appeared to him a very 
favourable pretext for renewing his 
manceuvres. Since that conflict the 
influence of Artevelde had been sen- 
sibly on the wane. Now, the King 
of England made a formal demand to 
Count Louis to take the oath of 
fidelity to him, King of England, who 
had assumed the title of King of 
France, and thus annul his pledge to 
Philippe of Valois, to whom it was 
legitimately due, declaring that in the 
case of a refusal he would propose his 
son, the Prince of Wales, for the so- 
vereignty of Flanders. Artevelde 
gave his warmest approbation and 
support to this measure, protesting 
that he was ready to make over his 
authority tothe new sovereign. After 
an interview with Edward, he re- 
turned to Ghent, assembled the people, 
and laid before them the demands of 
the King of England, observing that 
the Prince of Wales was son of a Bel- 
gian princess, Philippa of Hainault, 
and wasnot therefore of foreign blood. 
The Flemish, however, strongly in- 
clined tothe English alliance, from 
interested motives, were not disposed 
to transform their allies into masters. 
The proposition met with strong op- 
poutine, It undermined the popu- 
arity of the ruwaert, who went also 
to Bruges and Ypres, to dispose the 
populations to this change. In the 
meantime, Count Louis and the 
agents of the King of France spared 
no intrigue, no promises to augment 
the odium of the proposition ; Van 
Artevelde was far more formidable to 
them than the King of England, and 
their other adversaries ; they shrank 
before no crime that could deliver 
them of the dreaded, noble antago- 
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nist, who, had he lived, might prob- 
ably have torn away from them and 
for ever the sovereignty of Flanders. 
They won over the worst characters of 
the city, made abundant promises to 
those among the weavers who were 
envious of the power and glory of the 
ruwaert, spared no calumnies, how- 
ever monstrous, to decide the waver- 
ings of others. It was afterwards re- 
ported, and it has often been written, 
that Gerard Denys, Dean of the Wea- 
vers, for whom Artevelde had fought 
on the bad Monday, and who was 
his friend, jealous of his influence and 
authority, had entered the conspiracy, 
and even participated in the assassi- 
nation; but recent researches in 
Ghent (Vaernewyck) have washed 
away the foul accusation from the 
memory of Denys. 

Van Artevelde returned from his 
journey to Bruges and Ypres on the 
17th July (1345). He kad scarcely 
entered his house, when a clamorous 
band surrounded it, vociferating that 
he was a traitor, and had secretly in- 
troduced into his house and the city 
armed bands of English. The con- 
spiracy had been so planned, that the 
assassins held a dagger in one hand 
and a torch in the other. Artevelde 
appeared on his balcony to address 
the murderers, but in vain, his voice 
was drowned ; hethen came down, and 
was not trying to escape disguised by a 
back door, as it has been calumniously 
said, but endeavouring openly to come 
out, and appeal, as well as to give 
himself up, to the people. He fell 
butchered at his own threshold. It 
is certain that a saddler, named John, 
struck the first blow. His house was 
immediately burnt, and along with it 
the chancellory of his office, with all 
the valuable papers and archives it 
contained. hus were reduced to 
ashes the invaluable laws enacted dur- 
ing the 14th century. 

"The news of his death spread a deep 
consternation among the citizens; nu- 
merous assemblies denounced the 
murderers loudly ; cries of vengeance 
were heard from the different parts of 
the city, so much so, that the Count 
of Flanders, Louis of Nevers, did not 
venture to make his appearance in 
Ghent; he endeavoured to secure a 
certain number of partisans among 
the people, but in vain; he went in 
search of money, sold his rights over 
Malines, raised troops, and then only 
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appeared near Ghent, whose citizens 
— out and dispersed his troops 
ike dust. Edward IIT. did not hesi- 
tate to express his indignation at the 
tragical end of the man who had 
rendered him eminent services, and 
whose administration had been so 
valuable. Deputations from Bruges, 
Ypres, Cassel, and Courtrai, came to 
him to record their horror at the crime 
committed at Ghent. In truth the 
indignation of those cities was such, 
that had not the latter been so power- 
ful, it would have been visited with 
a severe retribution. After a few 
weeks the wrath of Edward was ap- 
peased ; Ghent and all the cities re- 
newed their alliance with England, 
and Flanders remained republican in 
its institutions, without being a re- 
public. A cloud of reprobation hung 
over the names of the King of France 
and of Count Louis of Flanders, who 
fell at Crecy. 

It is probable that the body of 
Jacques van Artevelde was laid in 
the church of the Bylogue ; for, acer- 
tain Wantier de Mey, one, no doubt, 
who formed part of the band of as- 
sassins, endowed the foundation with 
a lamp that was to burn eternally be- 
fore an image of the Virgin Mary, in 
memory of Jacques van Artevelde. 
Butthe recollection of the great citizen 
long lived in the hearts of the people 
of Ghent, although without any ex- 
ternalsignsand manifestation, whilsta 
mass of calumnies and misrepresenta- 
tions, inspired by the feudal and royal 
tendencies, that prevailed with acri- 
mony after him, also obtained circula- 
tion and credit. Itisinthenineteenth 
century only, that the Belgian histo- 
rians have published the truth after 
minute and irrefragable historical re- 
searchesand testimonies. It has been 
the rehabilitation of Van Artevelde. 
All the popular songs in Flemish and 
French, on the great ruwaert, have 
been carefully collected, and every 
thing relating to his life and person, 
treasured up with enthusiasm. In 
1835 a public, though tardy, homage 
was paid to his memory in his-native 
city. When the house which he had 
inhabited was reconstructed—which 
had little of Artevelde’s house-—Place 
de la Calandre, 16—M. Van Oote- 
ghem, merchant of Ghent, to whom 
the property belonged, gladly listened 
to the proposition of several patriots, 
and gave directions that there should 
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be a large balcony on the first floor, 
in remembrance of the historical bal- 
cony from which Van Artevelde ad- 
dressed the people ; in the middle of 
it has been placed an inscription, in 
large brass letters, between the crest 
of the rwwaert and that of his wife 
Yhristine. This inscription, summing 
up in a few words the life of Van 
Artevelde, is as follows :— 
Ici périt 
Victime d’une faction 
le xx1v Juillet, mcccxxxxv., 
Jacques van Artevelde 
qui éleva les communes de Flandre 
a une haute prospérité. 
Several historical romances and 
dramas, in both French and Flemish, 
of real merit, have been composed by 
citizens of Ghent, in honour of their 
— chief. Among the latter we 
ave seen with great interest the 
drama of Van Artevelde, by M. 
Victor Joly, although in it the great 
Burgher of the fourteenth century is 
transformed into a modern French 
Republican. Some ten years ago, we 


heard on the Grand Theatre of Ghent, 
the grand-national = of Jacques 


van Artevelde, by 
with a very remarkable music, com- 
posed by M. Bovery, both natives of 
that city, and the enthusiasm of both 
the artists and the public was an af- 
fecting testimony that the genius and 
virtues of their great countryman are 
honoured in the city that beheld his 
birth, his noble career, and his mar- 
tyrdom. 

No character in history has been 
more dragged into mire, and sullied 
by the chroniclers and historians of 
opposite principles. They have re- 
presented him as a coarse brewer, who 
trampled under foot all laws, human 
and divine, grasping at the property 
of others, and always followed by a 
band of murderers. If those chroni- 
clers and historians are to be believed, 
the government of Van Artevelde was 
a reign of terror. Although the un- 
scrupulous agents of despotism have 
laboured during ages to ieee every 
document, remembrance, and trace of 
the Flemish liberties, still enough re- 
mains, of accounts, registers, private 
chronicles, correspondence, and treat- 
ises on peace and commerce which 
had escaped destruction, to enable 
the character and principles of Van 
Artevelde to be fully understood and 
depicted. 


Van Peene, 
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Jacques van Artevelde—the wise 
citizen, as he is usually surnamed 
among the Flemish — proffered his 
experience and patriotism for the 
salvation of his country, when Count 
Louis had alienated the affection of 
the people, by his constant attacks on 
their most valued privileges, by his 
destruction of their sources of pros- 
perity, and, finally, by his violation 
of his solemn oath to the municipa- 
lity, in ordering the murder of a ve- 
nerable citizen without trial. Flan- 
ders accepted then, with universal 
acclamation, the government of the 
Wise Citizen. There was not a sha- 
dow of anarchy during his rule; all its 
proceedings and enactments were 
strictly constitutional. Van Arte- 
velde had no sooner taken the reins of 
power into his hands, than he evinced 
the superiority of his reason and the 
soundness of his judgment; hesaw that 
the interests of his country and its 
sufferings imperiously required its 
neutrality in the impending conflict 
that menaced the continent; his 
genius reorganized the whole coun- 
try. He gave a prodigious impulse 
to commerce and industry, which, be- 
fore him, were in the most wretched 
condition. He had formed projects, 
and traced the plans, of several great 
industrial works destined to insure 
the future prosperity of nations; for 
instance, that of a great canal to be 
constructed from Ghent to Dam, then 
a harbour of considerable importance. 
Van Artevelde proved himself also a 
general and tactician of skill, blended 
with dauntless bravery. When Ed- 
ward III. left Flandersin 1339, hegave 
orders that nothingshould be done, no 
disposition be taken about his forces, 
without consulting Van Artevelde. 
He was the most skilful negotiator 
and statesman of his time, baffling 
all the secret intrigues and crafty 
— of the cabinet of Philippe de 

alois. The nineteenth century has 
beheld the great figure of the Wise 
Citizen restored to its real purity and 
nobleness by the enlightened lovers 
of truth. 

If we search for the origin of the 
mnisrepresentations accumulated on 
Van Artevelde, the celebrated chro- 
nicler, Froissart, is found to be the 
fountain-head of all. The other co- 
temporary chronicles have never 
drawn much attention, nor been po- 
pular; one of them, by an anonymous 
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writer, is a fair brief narrative of 
medizeval Fianders; another being the 
production of a Benedictine of Tour- 
nai, is naturally very unfavourable to 
Artevelde and to the Flemish, as the 
latter had made free with his convent 
at the siege of that city; but Frois- 
sart, by his celebrity, has alone given 
an unlimited extension to his calum- 
nies on the ruwaert; and, it must 
appear strange that Froissart, so par- 
tial to Edward IITL., should prove so 
hostile to the Governor of Ghent, 
who was the esteemed friend of that 
monarch. This mystery can be partly 
unravelled. There had been, as it 
were, two Froissarts: in the first in- 
stance, a youthful Froissart, truthful, 
naif, unsullied by the contact of a 
corrupt society; and, in after years, 
the same old chronicler, infected by 
a long residence in an aristocratic 
atmosphere, in the midst of the worst 
manners and prejudices of a barbarous 
chivalry. Few chroniclers of the 
middle ages, if any, have ha’ so 
many thousands of manuscript co- 
pies of their work disseminated 
through every country in Europe, 
and, to discriminate the most valu- 
able and faithful amongst so many, 
has been an arduous task, executed 
by several admirers of this favourite 
annalist, and especially by Buchon. 
Almost all the manuscripts of Frois- 
sart have been altered or mutilated; 
there do not exist perhaps two of 
them strictly identical; and the two 
copies at Cambrai, one at Valenci- 
ennes, and another, or two, at the Im- 
perial Library at Paris, perhaps an- 
other at Breslau, contain an account 
of the History of Flanders much 
more complete, with details not to be 
found in any other manuscript copy. 
These copies give a separate history 
of the Flemish wars and insurrections, 
which has been evidently reformed and 
remodelled, in order to reappear at a 
later period in this great history. In 
this primitive composition, Froissart 
is an impartial narrator, faithfully 
transcribing the cotemporary Flemis 

chronicles, and listening to the truth- 
ful popular traditions—not refusing 
his sympathy to the citizens of Ghent, 
and explaining clearly the true causes 
of the English alliance. In the work 
of later years, so profusely dissemi- 
nated, we behold the courtier, ab- 
sorbed by his anxiety to please the 
princes whose court he frequented— 
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always eulogizing the knights and 
nobles, and iniquitously disparaging 
the people, their cause, and defenders. 
In the primitive copies of Cambrai 
and Paris, and Valenciennes, Froissart 
calls Artevelde the saige homme; he 
represents him as a wise, enlightened 
citizen, devoid of ambition, deeply 
versed in the affairs and wants of his 
country, and restoring it to order and 
prosperity; his narrative is simple, 
without a shadow of bitterness —in- 
deed the Flemish patriotism arousing 
at times his admiration. Now, in all 
the subsequent manuscript copies 
no doubt many of which are faithless, 
and have been subjected to the ca- 
price or inaccuracy of the copyist— 
we find Van Artevelde represented as 
a brewer—a bloodthirsty dictator, al- 
ways accompanied by a band of mur- 
derers, plundering the public money. 
Here the tissue of calumnies is dic- 
tated by a corrupt mind and heart, 
fearing to behold the municipalities 
triumph over the elegant pride of an 
unprincipled nobility. 

The apparent naiveté of Froissart 
in his style, professions, and exclama- 
tions, has been the origin of his repu- 
tation for good faith and impartiality. 
Certainly no narrative has a greater 
charm, nor a greater appearance of 
candour. Can it be possible that he 
wrote that which he believed to be 
true? Can it be believed that he was 
so deeply impregnated with a love of 
feudalism that the remembrance of 
his former impressions respecting Van 
Artevelde was totally obliterated ? 
It appears to us inadmissible. We 
suspect Froissart to be a corrupt cour- 
tier, sacrificing truth to his political 
prejudices in that instance as well as 
in his account of the Jacguerie, and 
wilfully forgetting the past ; neglect- 
ing purposely to study the popular life 
of the Flemish, their manners, privi- 
leges, and prerogatives, and content- 
ing himself with what he learnt from 
the mouth of the knights and squires 
celebrated for deeds in arms, as he 
says. The chronicles of the sixteenth 
century, on the history of Flanders, 
had to pass through the purifying cen- 
sure of such sovereigns as Charles V. 
and Philip II., who abhorred the very 
words of justice and popular rights ; 
nevertheless, the chronicle of Meyer, 
belonging to that period, is by no 
means unfair to the popular cause and 
to Artevelde; but its authority is of 
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no avail. Froissart alone has reigned 
absolutely during more than four cen- 
turies, and many great historians of 
Germany, France, and England have 
continued to transcribe his misrepre- 
sentations, to hail his calumnies with 
exultation, and even add to them the 
repulsive effusions of a fiendish ima- 
gination. 

It will not be irrelevant to this brief 
sketch of the character of Jacques van 
Artevelde to say a few words on the 
destiny of his son Philippe, who, after 
the murder of his father, retired into 
private life, devoted to peaceful agri- 
cultural pursuits, nourishing a just 
veneration for the memory of his sire, 
and an instinctive aversion to the tur- 
moil of public affairs. During this 
peaceful, obscure existence, the Prince, 
then Count of Flanders, Louisde Male, 
was lavishing, in sumptuous prodiga- 
lities and in profligacies, his extensive 
revenues. Three times the city of 
Ghent had granted him munificent 
donations. e came again, and en- 
deavoured to levy a new tax, which 
the citizens resisted. He then turned 
to the city of Bruges, to which he sold 
the privilege of cutting a channel, 
which would have opened to them a 
direct communication with the river 
Lis, the navigation of which was 
otherwise only accessible by passing 
through Ghent. This would have been 
ruinous to Ghent, whose citizens flew 
to arms, and killed or dispersed the 
Bruges workmen already engaged in 
the work. Hence arose a sanguinary 
war between the two cities. The 
people of Ghent ravaged all the estates 
of the Count, burnt down his magni- 
ficent castle, and forced to submission 
most of the cities of Flanders. But 
they suffered a terrible defeat near the 
village of Névéle, after which Count 
Louis de Male was enabled to return 
and besiege Ghent. He soon raised 
the siege, after having lost a corps 
of his chivalry in an ambuscade. Ne- 
vertheless the city had suffered greatly 
from the war ; its population was dis- 
heartened, and every thing disorgan- 
ized. Then, was frequently heard the 
bewailing cry, “ How happy we would 
be if Jacques van en e was still 
living.” The principal citizens sug- 
gested to offer the direction of affairs 
to his son Philippe. They went to 
him in solemn deputation and found 
him reluctant to undertake such a 
task. He was pressed and persuaded 


—hbrought in triumph to the great 
square (February 1381), and there in- 
vested with the dictatorship; he re- 
ceived the oath of fidelity on the part 
of the people, and swore in his turn 
to be faithful to them. 

The first act of Philippe was to 
avenge the murder of his father, by 
having brought to trial and to the 
block twelve citizens convicted of hav- 
ing participated in the conspiracy. 
He then restored order, reorganized 
the city, and enacted wise laws. A 
formidable army was raised, com- 
manded by able captains, whom he 
selected, reserving the supreme com- 
mand to himself. Philippe was really 
desirous to reconcile the city of Ghent 
with its sovereign. He sent to the 
latter a deputation of two of the 
most respected citizens. These un- 
fortunate men signed a disgraceful 

eace with the Count, by which two 
1undred citizens were to be given up 
unconditionally. On their return, 
when they revealed this ignoble treaty 
of peace, they could not be saved from 
the popular fury; they fell under the 
swords of the magistrates, and even 
of Philippe himself. In the mean- 
time, Ghent, being cut off from all 
communications, was suffering from 
famine, despite the assistance received 
from Brussels, Louvain, and Lidge. 
Philippe van Artevelde once more 
endeavoured to obtain peace; he pro- 
ceeded himself to confer with the 
Count at Tournai, but the demands of 
the latter were so cruel and outrage- 
ous, that Van Artevelde, on hisreturn, 
reporting them with a fierce indigna- 
tion to thousands of the assembled 
people, this multitude, although fa- 
mished, demanded clamorously to 
march against their enemy. The 
army of Ghent immediately advanced 
towards Bruges, wherestood the Count 
at the head of his bands. Philippe 
addressed his fellow-citizens with an 
enthusiastic eloquence, and was soon 
after attacked by the men of Bruges 
and the chivalry of the Count. The 
fury of the people of Ghent was bound- 
less: it appalled their foe, who soon 
quailed, and an immense slaughter of 
them followed. The Count fied with 
scarcely forty followers. The triumph 
of Ghent, the immense booty collected, 
the general panic that followed, are 
perhaps unparalleled. Philippe van 
Artevelde, who had proved himself a 
great administrator, great orator, and 
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now a skilful and heroic commander, 
received from the Senate of Ghent 
the honours of a triumph, and was 
ppneinet Father and Inberator of 
bis country. Dark clouds, however, 
soon after hovered over Flanders. 
France resolved to annihilate the 
spirit of independence of those great 
cities. The Duke of Burgundy, heir 
to the Flemish sovereignty, and regent 
during the boyhood of Charles VL., 
found it his own advantage to restore 
Louis de Male. A most formidable 
French army, with the young king, 
a host of princes of royal blood, all 
thirsting for the blood of free citizens, 
the élite of the French chivalry, en- 
tered Flanders, and encamped near 
Roosbecke. Philippe van Artevelde, 
too confident of success, still glowing 
with his late victory, advanced at the 
head of 40,000 men. He neglected 
some indispensable precautions in 
tactics, intending to have his men 
bound together and serried, in order 
to present a formidable bulk. The 
work of death commenced. Swarms 
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of French surrounded the Flemish, 
who performed prodigies of valour, 
but fettered in their movements, died 
suffocated—their frames cracking in 
every direction; they lost 20,000 
men. Philippe van Artevelde had 
been among the first who fell mor- 
tally struck. After the battle, the 
young king and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy ordered his body to be found. 
It was pointed out by a soldier of 
Ghent, bathed in his own blood, who, 
when it was ordered to dress his own 
wounds, refused all succour, not wish- 
ing to survive his general. When 
the boy king had gazed some time on 
the face of the Regent of Flanders, 
the body was carried away, and it 
was never known what became of it. 

The battle of Roosbecke, and the 
death of Philippe van Artevelde, may 
be considered as the knell of the great 
days of Flanders. The Dukes of Bur- 
gundy afterwards made great conces- 
sions to conciliate those heroic popu- 
lations ; but with them commenced 
a new phase in Flemish history. 


HEINRICH HEINE. 


Poxitics and poetry are seldom allied 
with any advantage to either. Par- 
nassus ringing with polemics seems 
rather an incongruous idea. Never- 
theless this idea, anomalous as it may 
seem, is realized in the recent poeti- 
cal literature of Germany. Dreams 
of liberty, aspirations after reform, 
notions of progressive advancement 
which have long been agitating conti- 
nental Europe—these form the topics 
of the national muse of Germany, 
and these are the inspiration of her 
poets. 

Exceptions to this rule, however, 
are easily to be found; more especi- 
ally among the poets of the Swabian 
school—poets like Uhland, whose de- 
licious ballads are widely known; 
like Gustav Schwab, and Justinus 
Kerner, all of whom abandon the in- 
terests of the present in favour of 
the past, and all of whom prove the 
directness of their descent from the 
ancient race of Minnesingers. Other 
poets also, like Schiicking and Geibel, 
though not altogether free from the 
agitations of polemics, though parti- 
cipating to a certain extent in the 
fervour of “young Germany’s” aspi- 
rations, are yet, on the whole, not to 


be confounded with those who make 
poetry merely the agent for propagat- 
ing political or philosophical notions, 
and who regard the higher regions of 
poetry with contempt, and value ar- 
tistic finish and completeness only so 
far as they may be made instrumental 
for the attainment of their grand 
design. 

Among poets of the latter class, 
the Pfizers, Dingelstedt, Stieglitz, and 
Counts Platen and Auersperg, are 
worthy of especial notice as the 
champions of progress, and the sing- 
ers of the fiery wants and fierce 
wrongs which, whether real or im- 
aginary, are throbbing in the breasts 
of the people of Germany. Her- 
wegh’s socialism is the soul and sub- 
stance of his poetry. Hoffmann has 
frequently been compelled to leave 
his native land on account of the 
fierceness of his poetical denuncia- 
tions; and Freelich gave great offence 
to certain magnates by the publica- 
tion of his epic, “‘ Ulrich Von Hutten.” 
And the dramatists, as might be sup- 
posed, are not behind the lyric poets 
in their enthusiasm for liberty. itz 
for political, and Gutzkow for eccle- 
siastical reforms, might, one would 
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have supposed, have exhausted the 
patience of their auditors, in the per- 
petual iterations of the same, or 
similar claims, which occur in all their 
works; butnot so. The Germans are 
a play-going people; and with them 
the drama is a matter of serious im- 
portance. The most popular drama- 
tists are ever those who develop the 
abuses of power, and who endeavour 
to make yunee hideous. Any play- 
wright who is sutticiently possessed 
with ideas of humanity and liberty is 
certain to be successful. He need not 
have genius. Tact enough to flatter 
national vanity, and abundant ap- 
peals to political feelings, are quite 
sufficient to secure for him a wide 
nee, The Quistows of Schnei- 
in the Plinganser of Knorr, and a 
play by Mallian, possessing no intrinsic 
merit, although it has awakened an 
amount of enthusiasm at Munich 
which none of the compositions of 
Goethe or Schiller ever excited, prove 
what we have just said. 

Foremost among recent German re- 
presentative poets is Heinrich Heine. 

‘he vast popularity of his numerous 
productions proves his claim to be re- 
garded as the exponent, par excellence, 
of the public feelings of the various 
German states, and the completest 
representative of the multiform pecu- 
liarities of the German mind. Since 
Goethe no poet has wielded a power 
like that of Heine. Notwithstandin 
the dictum of Thiers, who aneemeal 
Heine to be “the wittiest /renchman 
since Voltaire,” he was pre-eminently 
national. That he wrote French as 
fluently as German there can be no 
doubt; but his sentiments, his range 
of thought, the topics which he se- 
lected for treatment, and the manner 
in which he treated them were not 
French, but German. The Teutonic 
depth of feeling, the Teutonic rich- 
ness of imagination and fancy are 
everywhere apparent in his writings; 
and although a mocking spirit accom- 
panies him everywhere, and is ready 
to gibe at every one of his creations, 

et that mocker is not a frequenter of 
French salons, but one of the terrible 
Seites, in whose laughter there is more 
of horror than of mirth. 

Heine has been compared by various 
critics to Aristophanes, Rabelais, Cer- 
vantes, Burns, Sterne, Jean Paul 
Richter, Swift, Voltaire, Byron, and 
Béranger; and there can be no doubt 
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that among those who are disposed to 
trace resemblances amid difference, all 
those comparisons may be justified. 
He had the daring of the first; but he 
certainly had not the laughter-moving 
ower of Rabelais. He had humour, 
but it was dry and hard, and more 
closely allied to satire than to that 
rich flow of feeling which moves to 
laughter or to tears. With Béranger 
he has little in common, excepting 
that both wrote songs, and both re- 
presented faithfully the peculiarities 
of their time and nationality. Burns 
he resembles in the great variety of 
his metres, and in the grotesque 
humour of his weird creations. His 
goblin laughter is as wild as that of 
the Scottish poet; and, like Burns, 
he tones down terror until it becomes 
ludicrous. But he lacks the earnest- 
ness, the deep faith, the rough and 
rugged piety which lay at the bot- 
tom of the heart of the Scottish 
ploughman. Burns never sneered at 
religion, but kept the keen barbs of 
his satire for hypocrites and shams. 
Heine evidently believes in nothing 
but shams; and when betrayed into a 
little apparent earnestness now and 
then, he takes care to let us know 
that it is not natural to him; that it 
is only assumed for the sake of effect, 
and winds up his most telling passages 
with astale joke. To Voltaire, Heine 
bears a closer resemblance than to 
any other of the poets with whom he 
has been compared. It is true that 
Voltaire was a wit, while Heine was 
a humorist; and yet, in this parti- 
cular case, the distinction is almost 
one without a difference; for, as we 
have already said, the humour of 
Heine is so dry, so utterly without 
geniality, that it may almost be mis- 
taken for wit. Voltaire hated Chris- 
tianity; Heine, though professedly a 
Lutheran in his latter life, neitibes 
loved it nor hated it. The creed of 
the Mussulman or the Hindoo was as 
welcome to him as the creed of his 
adoption. He would not have be- 
lieved in the Vedas, and he evidently 
did not believe in the Bible. Voltaire 
was filled with a frantic hatred when- 
ever he touched on sacred topics ; 
Heine trified with them, because he 
did not believe them to be sacred at 
all, and they were, therefore, as far 
removed from hatred as from love. 
Voltaire was an earnest Atheist; and 
Heine never was earnest at all, ex- 
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cepting, perhaps, when he was advo- 
cating the cause of Pantheism; and 
much of this was probably assumed, 
in order that he might the better dis- 
play his powers of irony. 
he scepticism of Heine, however, 
did not rest in negative forms, but 
led him into the recklessness which 
rejoices in the perpetual betrayal of 
want of faith. It was not, in his mind, 
a nice balancing of probabilities, re- 
sulting in a terrible uncertainty which 
he regarded with awe. The uncer- 
tainty was there; but instead of 
shrinking and trembling before it, he 
rejoiced in it. His scepticism was 
not a limitation buta licence. It did 
not benumb his powers, but gave ad- 
ditional audacity to his genius. With 
the earnest seeker after truth of the 
highest kind, uncertainty is mystery, 
and mystery begets awe; but, in the 
case of Heine, it had the opposite 
effect. He mocks at the great ques- 
tions of all time and of eternity, cracks 
his jokes in the very vestibule of the 
infinite, and rattles away in his most 
lively manner when he is speaking of 
subjects of the greatest solemnity. 
His mind seems to have been 
In 


warped almost from the first. 
early boyhood he seems to have had 
a lofty, chivalrous ideal; and we are 
told that he went into paroxysms of 
anger with Cervantes, because the 
heroism of Don Quixote was so ill- 


requited. He took care, in afterlife, 
to give plenty of occasion for his 
readers to fly into passions of rage 
against himself. After winning the 
reader's attention, and exciting his 
sympathies, the author’s sole object 
becomes the selection of an effective 
anti-climax. His poems area notable 
exemplification of the poeeiple of 
surprise; and are an elaborate com- 
ment on the famous joke of Dr. 
Johnson :— 
* * Hermit old in mossy cell, 
Wearing out life's evening gray, 
Strike thy pensive breast, and tell 
Where is bliss, and which the way ? 
“ Thus I spake, and frequent sigh'd, 
Scarce repressed the falling tear, 
When the hoary sage replied : 
‘ Come, my lad, and drink some beer!” 
Heinrich Heine was, by birth, a 
Jew, both of his parents being of that 
rsuasion. He was born in the Bol- 
erstrasse, at Dusseldorf, on the 12th 
of December, 1799. Much doubt ex- 
isted as to the exact date of his birth, 
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many of his biographers having fixed 
it on the 1st of January, 1800, on the 
strength of one of his own sayings; 
to the effect that, being born on the 
first day of the new century, he must 
be the first man of that century. But, 
in reply to a specific inquiry, Heine 
admitted that his birth had been a 
little post-dated by his family, in 
order to exempt him from the service 
of the King of Prussia—a pious and 
patriotic fraud, as his friends were, 
at that time, in favour of the Prus- 
sian invasion. 

He received the earliest rudiments 
of his education at the Franciscan 
Convent in his native town; where, 
as he informs us, a profound impres- 
sion was made on his mind by the sor- 
rowful expression upon the face of “‘a 
large wooden Christ,” in the convent; 
the feeling produced was, however, 
altogether sentimental, and had no- 
thing whatever to do with his subse- 
quent renunciation of Judaism, and 
adoption of the Christian faith. His 
religion he wore lightly, always. His 
nominal conversion to Lutheranism, 
he accounts for thus :—because he did 
not wish M. de Rothschild to treat 
him too “fa-millionairely.” In1852, 
four years before his death, he writes 
thus, on the subject of his conversion 
to Christianity :—‘* My ancestors be- 
longed to the Jewish religion, but I 
was never proud of this descent ; 
neither did I ever set store upon my 
quality of Lutheran, although aa 
to the evangelical confession quite as 
much as the greatest devotees among 
my Berlin enemies, who always re- 
—— me with a want of religion. 

rather felt humiliated at passing 
for a merely human creature—l, 
whom the philosophy of Hegel led to 
suppose that I was a god! How 

woud I then was of my divinity! 
Vhat an idea I had of my grandeur! 
Alas !” he adds, “ that charming time 
has long passed away, and I cannot 
think of it without sadness, now that 
I am lying stretched on my back, 
whilst my disease is making terrible 
progress.”” Disease, like death, is a 
fearful disenchanter. Well might 
poor Heine, racked by bodily agonies 
for years, regret the days when a 
pee which was utterly power- 
ess when most needed, had buoyed 
him up with false hopes, and by 
teaching him that he was above the 
common wants of humanity, had de- 
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prived him of humanity’s necessary 
solace, religion. 

After leaving the Franciscan Con- 
vent, he was placed in the Lyceum of 
Dusseldorf, where he remained, ap- 
parently, until 1816, when he was 
sent to Hamburgh “to study com- 
merce,” being designed for mercantile 
pursuits. In 1819 he was removed 
to the University at Bonn, and studied 
under Augustus Schlegel. He remain- 
ed but six months; and then proceed- 
ed to the University of Gdttingen, 
where, as he informs us, he was rus- 
ticated soon after matriculation. He 
then proceeded to Berlin, and studied 
pee under Hegel, with whom 

1e lived on terms of intimacy. 
Among his other associates, at this 
period, may be mentioned Chamisso, 

opp, Grabbe, and Varnhogen Von 
Ense. The influences of the teaching 
of Hegel, of the study of Spinoza, 
and of the society in which he now 
mixed, are perceptible in all the 
writings of Heine. 

His first volume of poetry was pub- 
lished in 1822, and almost fell dead 
from the press. The only two plays 
which he ever wrote, “ Almanzor” 
and “ Rateliff,’ were equally unsuc- 
cessful. His genius was eminently 
lyrical, and the drama tasked his 
Pa too far. The “Lyrical Inter- 
ude” inserted between these two 
plays, excited but little interest at the 
time of publication. Heine thus met 
with the ordinary fate of youthful 
poets. He had to pass through the 

riod of probation, and bide his time 
ike the rest of the tuneful tribe. In 
1827, however, he republished the 
collection of poems entitled the “Lyri- 
cal Interlude,’ together with his 
“Youthful Sorrows,” and gave to the 
whole the title of the “Book of Songs.” 
This time Heine sprang into the car 
of fame ata bound. His poems were 
read with avidity everywhere, but 
especially at the universities, where 
they were hailed with enthusiasm by 
the students, over whose minds they 
exercised great power. 

Nor is this to be wondered at; for 
they appeal especially to the vivid 
imagination, the hot passions, and the 
vanity of youth. Youth’s dreamy 
languor inspires some of them with 
its vague sorrows, aimless aspirations, 
and wild longings. The most terrible 
scenes are depicted in others; and the 
beauty of love glows on the page, 
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until the set time comes, and then the 
author blots it out at once as though 
he were impatient of his triumph, and 
anxious to obliterate every trace of 
its existence in some absurdity. One 
of the most powerful of the series of 
poems in the “Book of Songs” is that 
entitled “Visions.” Here the author 
lets his imagination revel in the ter- 
rible and the mysterious without 
bridle or any other trammel. He 
multiplies terror on terror, and holds 
a ghoulish carnival of horrors. The 
following passage is, perhaps, as 
characteristic as any which we could 
select :— 


“Only watch them! good sirs, how polite is 

your band! 

Ye carry your heads, *stead of hats in your 
hand ; 

With your clattering bones, and like gal- 
lows-birds dressed, 

Why arrive here so late when the wind is 
at rest ? 


“The old witch on her broomstick comes 


loping on ; 
Ah, Siese me, good mother, I’m really thy 
son. 
The mouth in her pale face beginning to 
twitch, 
‘ For ever, amen,” soon replies the old witch, 


“Twelve wither'd musicians come creeping 
along, 
The limping blind fiddler is seen in the 
throng ; 
Jackpudding dress‘d out in his motley array, 
On the grave-digger’s back is grimacing 
away. 
“ With dancing, twelve nuns from the convent 
advance, 
The leering old procuress leading the dance. 
Twelve merry young priests follow close in 
their train, 
And sing their lewd songs in a church-going 
strain. 
“Till you're black in the face, good old 
clothesman, don’t yell, 
Your fur-coat will nothing avail you in 
hell; 
"Tis heated for nought all the year with odd 
things,— 
"Stead of wood, with the bones of dead 
beggars and kings. 


“The girls with the flowers seemed hunch- 
backed and bent, 
Tumbling head over heels in the room as 
they went; 
With your faces like owls, and a grass- 
hopper’s leg, 
That rattling of bones discontinue, I beg. 


“The squadrons of hell all appear in their 
shrouds, 

And bustle and hustle in fast-swelling 
crowds ; 

The waltz of damnation resounds in the ear : 

Hush, hush! my sweet love is at length 

drawing near. 
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** Now, rabble, be quiet, or get you poy! 
scarcely can hear e’en one word that I say ; 
Hark! ot not the sound of a chariot at 


hand 
Quick, ope the door! why thus loitering 
stand P 


“ Thou art welcome, my darling! how goes it, 
my sweet ? 
You're welcome, good parson! stand up, I 
entreat ! 
Good parson, with hoof of a horse and with 


I'm ro dutiful servant, and wish you all 
il! 
And in this wild and reckless manner 
does the author rush on, plunging in- 
to Tartarean glooms and horrors, only 
that he may throw into them his 
squibs and crackers; summoning spec- 
tres of the most terrible associations, 
that he may place upon them the cap 
and bells, and allowing his wanton 
humour to run into blasphemy. It 
will be apparent that Heine aims at 
the grotesque, rather than at the 
i the beautiful, the true, the holy. 
th he had failed to find in his 
rationalistic speculations ; and to him 
nothing was holy, and nothing was 
terrible. Here and there in the “ Book 
of Songs,” we find poems of a much 
healthier stamp than that from 
which we have extracted—touches of 
tenderness, as of one who was wea- 
ried with perpetual scoffing, and who 
yearned for that love and sympathy at 
which he had jeered—tones of a pro- 
found plaintiveness, as of one who 
was weary of the world, and who took 
the entire blame of the sense of weari- 
ness on himself. One of the most 
touching of the poems of this sort 
isthat entitled “The Mountain Echo.” 
It is very brief, and very beautiful ; 
and, therefore, we make no apology 
for quoting it entire :— 
“ At sad slow pace across the vale 
There rode a horseman brave : 
‘ Ah! travel I now to my mistress’s arms, 
Or, but to the darksome grave ?’ 
The echo answer gave : 
‘The darksome grave !’ 


And further rode the horseman on, 
With sighs his thoughts express'd : 
‘If I thus early must go to my grave, 
Yet in the grave is rest !’ 
The answering voice confess'd : 
* The grave is rest!’ 


Adown the horseman’s furrowed cheek 
A. tear fell on his breast ; 
‘If rest I can only find in the grave, 
For me the grave is best.’ 
The hollow voice confess'd : 
‘ The grave is best.'” 
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Heine’s next great work was his 
“ Reisebilder,” or, Pictures of Travel, 
written partly in prose and partly in 
verse, descriptive of the various coun- 
tries through which he travelled, es- 
pany Italy and England, the whole 

ing written at intervals between 
1826 and 1831. The poetical portion 
of this wonderful composition is di- 
vided into three parts—“The Return 
Home,” “The Hartz Journey,” and 
“The Baltic.” And here we have 
Heine’s whole nature revealed to us 
with a frankness which we find no- 
whereelse in his productions: we have 
the powerful imagination revelling in 
the grandeur, the beauty, the grotesque 
horror of its own creations, summon- 
ing the most direful shapes from the 
“vasty deep” of his own mind, only 
that he might cast ridicule upon them ; 
a fancy as exuberant as that of Jean 
Paul himself, capable of adorning any 
theme which it touches with garlands 
of inimitable beauty, and rejoicing in 
thus lavishing its boundless floral trea- 
sures with a profusion that is positive- 
ly amazing, until, at last, in a fit of 
cynicism, they are all torn away with 
scorn, only to reveal the hideous fea- 
tures of a satyr ; and then a mocking 
laughter is heard, and the poem winds 
up with a jest. 

The French Revolution, in 1830, de- 
termined Heine’s future career. Hav- 
ing previously lived at Hamburg and 
Munich, he had then taken up his 
abode at Berlin. He became a politi- 
cian and a newspaper writer ; and, in 
1831, whether owing to certain broad 
hints from the Prussian authorities, 
or whether voluntarily, is not exactly 
known, but he proceeded to Pari 
where he continued to live until the 

riod of his death in February, 1856. 

e seldom visited Germany after- 
wards; and his countrymen always 
regarded him as frivolous and French. 
At Paris he contributed, either person- 
7 through his friends, translations 
of his various works to the Revue des 
deux Mondes, and the Bibliotheque 
Contemporaine. In 1831 he wrote a 
series of articles for the Augsbur 
Gazette, on the state of France, whic 
he subsequently collected and pub- 
lished both in French and German. 
His political opinions were, of course, 
greatly modified and moulded by his 
philosophical predilections. Spinoza 
and Hegel were his guides in philoso- 
phy; and he all great politi- 
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cal questions from the peculiar stand- 
— which this an ing eb afforded 

im. The democratic development 
is, perhaps, a necessary outgrowth of 
Pantheistic reverie. Those whodo not 
seek for a central cause, a single pre- 
siding intellect in the multiform har- 
monies of the universe, but who are 
satisfied with the multitudinous on- 
rush of life, and who deify this vital- 
ity, are not likely to look with a fa- 
vourable eye on any of the outgrowths 
of Feudalism ? 

Perhaps the most important of all 
Heine’s prose works is his “ History of 
Modern Literature in Germany,” and 
which was afterwards republished 
under the title of “The Romantic 
School,” and in French under that 
of “L’Allemagne.” In this work his 
characteristic peculiarities are dis- 
played more markedly than in an 
other of his lucubrations in prose. / 
French critic speaks of it in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


** According to M. Heine, the whole of 
the intellectual movement of Germany, 
since Lessing and Kant, has been a death- 
struggle*against Deism. This struggle 
he describes with passion, and it may be 
said that he heads it in person. He 
ranges his army in order of battle, he 
gives the signals, and marches the Titans 
against heaven, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, 
all those formidable spirits whose every 
thought is a victory, whose every for- 
mula is a cosmogonic bouleversement. 
Around them, in front, or behind, are 
grouped a crowd of writers, theologians, 
and poets, romance writefs and savans, 
If ote of the combatants stops short, 
like Schelling, the author overwhelms 
him with invectives. If a timid and 
poetic band of dreamers, such as Tieck, 
Novalis, Brentano, and Arnim, try to 
bring back this feverish Germany to the 
fresh poetry of the middle ages, he throws 
himself upon them and disperses them, 
like those> Cobolds in the ‘Book of 
Songs, who overthrew the Angels of Pa- 
radise. And when the philosophical con- 
flict is over, he predicts its consequences 
with asort of savage delirium. Hecom- 
pares Kant to the bloodthirsty Dicta- 
tors of 1793, and proclaims the Gospel 
of Pantheism. His theory of the intel- 
lectual history of the Germans is altoge- 
ther false, and should only be consulted 
as an iilustration—alas, too positive—of 
the fever at once mystical and sensual of 
a certain period of our age.” 


This book, we are told, produced a 
perfect storm of fury in Germany. 


“Denounced by Menzel and the Piet- 
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ists as an emissary of Modern Baby- 
lon, cursed by the austere tewtoma- 
niacs as a representative of Parisian 
corruption, Heine was not the less 
suspected by the Democrats, who ac- 
cused him of treason.” To all this 
fury of indignation was added official 
persecution. 

It is not necessary for us to follow 
minutely the history of the successive 
prose publications of Heine. The 
most interesting of these was a collec- 
tion of essays, commenced at Ham- 
burg in 1834, completed in 1840, and 
published in four volumes, under the 
title of “Salon.” His “Lutezia,” or 
Paris, consists of a collection of arti- 
cles on French politics, arts, and man- 
ners, written by him as the corres- 
pondent of the Augsburg Gazette, be- 
tween 1840 and 1844. An admirable 
and elaborate critical essay from his 
pen appeared in 1839, on the Women 
of Shakspeare. His “ Confessiotis,” 
“Dr. Faust,” and the “Gods in Exile,” 
were written a few years before his 
death, and when he was almost con- 
stantly racked by bodily suffering. 

In 1841 was published Heine’s 
most delightful poetical performance 
—“ Atta Troll,” the dancing bear of 
the Pyrenees. Here humour, imagi- 
nation, pictorial power, wit, know- 
ledge of the world, and a terrible sar- 
casm, are strongly blended into a har- 
monious whole. Wondrous scenes.of 
woodland beauty are painted with the 
hand of a master; cataracts are tum- 
bling in the sunshine ; forest-holds 
withdraw themselves into deeper 
depths of greenery ; a breeze runs 
through the forest leaves, and, amid 
the enchantment, there skips before 
you a French dancing-master, bowing 
and grimacing as if in mockery. The 
humour of the poem lies in the human 
attributes ascribed to the dancin 
bear, “ Atta Troll,” whose large sou 
leads him to refuse to dance for the 
bread of his master to the Biscayans ; 
and who suddenly breaks his fetters— 
leaving his wife, the swarthy “ Mum- 
ma,” in the hands of the Philistines 
hurries through the market-place and 
the dusty nartow streets, “ cach one 
civilly making way,” clainbers nimbly 
up the rocks, then looks down upon 
the town atid its inhabitants in scorn, 
and at last vanishes within the moun- 
tains. Here the fantasticdrama opens. 
The cave of Atta Troll, where the 
bear sits amid his youthful progeny, 
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thoughtfully sucking his paws, and 
ruminating as only bears and men can, 
is described with great power. It 
lies in the famous vale of Roncesval, 
hard beside Orlando’s Gap, where that 
mighty hero clove a passage through 
the wall of rock with his trusty sword, 
Duranda. Atta Troll has four sons 
and two daughters. ‘“‘ Well-licked 
maidens were the latter, with fair 
hair like parsons’ daughters.” The 
youths were brown, only the youngest, 
with the single ear, is black. How he 
came to have a single ear is thus re- 
lated :— 


** Now this youngest was the darling 
Of his mother, who, when playing, 
Happened once to bite his ear off, 
And for very love she ate it.” 


The aged Atta Troll boasts of his 
achievements as a dancing bear ; and, 
like other artistes who have retired 
from the stage, while affecting to de- 
spise criticism when it was adverse, 
he treasures up ‘in his memory, and 
duly recounts the plaudits which greet- 
ed some of his more marvellous per- 
formances. The poet argues that, as 
we often wonder as to the manner in 
which the intelligences who are above 
us reason, it may not be amiss to give 
a sample of the sage cogitations of the 
bestial strata below, who, as he assures 
us, meet all that common custom, and 
all schemes of natural history have 
led us to admit as truth, with the flat 
denial of “impious muzzle.” 

It is thus that Atta Troll growls 
and grumbles in the presence of his 
hopeful family :— 

** Men, pray are ye any better 
Than we others, just for eating 


All your dinners, boiled or roasted ? 
In a raw state we eat ours, 


* Yet is the result the same 
To us both—No ; food can never 
Make one noble ; he is noble 
Who both nobly feels and acteth. 


“* Men, pray are ye any better 
Just because the arts and science 
With success ye follow? We now 
Never give ourselves the trouble. 


“ Are there not such things as learned 
Dogs, and horses too, who reckon 
Just like counsellors of commerce ? 
Do not hares the drum play finely ? 


“ Are not many beavers adepts 
In the art of hydrostatics ? 
Were not clysters first invented 
By the cleverness of storks? 
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* Write not asses criticisms? 
Are not apes all good comedians? 
Is there any greater mimic 
Than Batavia, long-tailed monkey ? 


* Are not nightingales good singers ? 
And is Freiligrath no poet? 
Who can sing of lions better 
Than his countryman the camel ? 


“TI myself the art of dancing 
Have advanced as much as Raumer 
That of writing. Writes he better 
Than I dance,—yes, I the bear? 

** Men, why are ye any better 
Than we others? Upright hold ye, 
It is true, your heads, but in them 
Low-born thoughts are ever creeping. 


** Men, pray are ye any better 
Than are we because your skin is 
Smooth and glistening? Thisadvantage 
Ye but share with every serpent.” 


This is a slight specimen of the 
humour of Heine, with its glowing 
sarcasms and sparkling personalities. 
He can never allow even his imagi- 
nation to run riot without previously 
steeping it in bitterness. The pur- 


suit of the bear, “Atta Troll,” and the 
adventures of the pursuers, are de- 
scribed as, gn no other ae but 


Heine could have described them. 
There is such a mingling of the fami- 
liar and the terrible, the comic and 
the tragic, the real and the imaginary; 
such a grotesque juxtaposition of the 
fish-woman and the witch, the village 
market-place and the glamour of the 
eve of St. John’s, the babble upon the 
bridge and the vision of the wild hunt, 
as is not possible to any other than a 
Teutonic poet, and to few German 
poets in like degree with Heine. 
his poem has won for Heine the 
title of the Ariostoof Germany. There 
is an exuberance of fancy throughout 
it which might seem to justify the 
title, were it not for the fact that all 
epic interest is purposely excluded. 
here is no hero and no heroine ; no 
plot, and nothing to be unravelled ; 
and whenever the interest of the read- 
er is excited, it is sure to be disap- 
ointed and laughed at by the poet. 
e plays with his genius and his ac- 
quirements as an emperor might play 
with golden baubles, and at last tosses 
them away in superb disdain. 
In 1844 Heine published, as an ap- 
ndix to a new collection of poems, 
nis “Germany, a Winter Tale,” in 
which he relates his adventures when 
travelling to Hamburg to see his mo- 
ther, during the previous winter. A 
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tone of bitter raillery runs through it 
from first to last. His scathing satire 
glances at every thing that comes in 
his way. He spares nothing, and 
— nobody—not even himself. 

rom the moment when he reaches 
the Prussian frontier to the time when 
he arrives at Hamburg, he is sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere of ab- 
surdities, and sees nothing that is not 
ridiculous. The enormous mustachios 
of the Prussian soldiery excite his 
merriment, as he says of them :— 
“ The long mustachio, nothing more 

Than the pigtail of old discloses ; 
The tail that formerly hung behind 
Is hanging now right under their noses.” 

He contrives also to drag in the 
names of his political, philosophical, 
and zsthetical adversaries, wherever 
he can do so to advantage, and when 
they can be impaled upon the keen 
point of his wit. Among those so 
treated are Neander, Uhland, Korner, 
Tieck, Charles Meyer, Raumer the 
historian, Fouqué, Nicholas Becker, 
and Hoffman of Follersleben. One 
of the sections into which the poem is 
divided—the thirteenth—in its unmi- 
tigated blasphemy and contemptuous 
pity of our Lord, and the ridicule 
which it endeavours to cast on his 
sublime mission, is worthy only of 
the ribald pen of Voltaire, in one of 
his worst moods. The most pleasing 
part of the poem is that which is 
descriptive of Kyffhauser, the moun- 
tain cave, where, according to popular 
tradition, the Emperor Barbarossa is 
sleeping, with its four compartments, 
in the first of which are thousands of 
horses, all caparisoned, not one of 
which ever neighs or betrays the 
slightest symptoms of animation, but 
allremain boundin an “‘iron-featured” 
silence. In the second compartment 
thousands of soldiers—“a bearded 
race” —with warlike faces, lie ina deep 
slumber. In the third of the halls 
lofty piles of swords, spears, and axes, 
are lying, with armour and helmets of 
silver and steel, while high out of the 
mighty heap is reared a standard 
of a Neek-ted-qulden colour. And 
in the fourth compartment the Em- 
peror dozes; his red beard rolling 
to the ground, “like a fiery ocean,’ 
destined some day to arouse the —— 
ers with the cry of—“To horse! To 
horse!” and put an end to wrong- 
doing throughout the whole of Ger- 
many. All these are finely described, 
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with less of that mocking tone which 
elsewhere mars Heine’s most elaborate 
descriptive passages. But this is not 
for long. The wicked spirit speedily 
returns, and the whole is turned into 
ridicule inacouple of sections, wherein 
the poet describes an interview he had 
with Barbarossa in a dream, and at 
once strips the ancient legend of its 
beauty, and converts the Emperor into 
a waddling antiquary, not wearing by 
any means “that respectable look” 
with which he has been drawn, dust- 
ing with a peacock’s fan his ancient 
treasures, careful of his money, careful 
of his beard, and chattering and abus- 
ing with all the garrulity of a fish- 
wife. When they reach the hall where 
his warriors are slumbering, the Em- 
peror says :-— 
“We must take care, while here, not to 
waken the men, 
- And make no noise in the gallery ; 
A hundred years have again passed away, 
And to-day I must pay them their salary.” 


And this he does by slipping a ducat 
into the pocket of each ni the sleeping 
soldiery. 
“And then he remarked, with a simpering 
face, 
When I observed him with wonder : 
*I give them a ducat apiece as their pay, 
At periods a century asunder,’ ” 

In the years 1850 and 1851, Heine 
wrote his last great poetical work, 
entitled “Romancero.” At this time 
he was suffering from that fearful 
malady, which, commencing with a 
paralysis of the left eyelid, extended 
to both eyes, and finally terminated in 
paralysis and atrophy of the legs. For 
eight years he was confined to his 
couch in a state, as he himself says, 
of “death without its repose, and with- 
out the privileges of the dead, who 
have no need to spend money, and no 
letters or books to write.” Heine 
wrote this very remarkable book at 
this period, and divided it into three 
parts, called respectively, “ Histories,” 
“Lamentations,” and “ Hebrew Me- 
lodies.” The first contains poems 
which are very dissimilar the one 
from the other, and few of which are 
written in Heine’s ordinary manner. 
Romantic ballads were unfitted for 
conveying that stream of sarcasm, 
irony, and bitter mockery, in which 
he delighted. The second of the three 
books is almost as miscellaneous as 
the first ; but the third, entitled “He- 
brew Melodies,” contains some of 
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Heine’s very best, as well as some of 
his very worst effusions. It is sub- 
divided into three parts, which he en- 
titles, “Princess Sabbath,” Jehuda 
ben Halevy,” and “ Disputation.” The 
first part is merely an introduction to 
“Jehuda ben Halevy,” one of the 
purestand most beautiful of all Heine’s 
creations. His Jewish origin betrays 
itself in the love and sympathy which 
he gives to the Hebrew poet of the 
Middle Ages. Of the concluding sec- 
tion of the “Hebrew Melodies” the 
less that is said the better will it be 
for the memory of Heine. Here he 
ridicules Judaism and Christianity 
both ; and does it with a coarseness 
which admits of no pemetes 

Three years after the publication of 
“Romancero,” Heine issued another 
yolume, which, with a premonition of 
hisapproaching end, he styled “ Latest 
Poems.” On the 17th of February, 
1856, he was released from his suffer- 
ings. To the very last he preserved 
his gaiety, and kept up the bitter 
banter which had distinguished him 
in his happier, or,at least, less painful 
days, His translator informs us, that 
afew days before his death, Hector 
Berlioz called on him, just as a tire- 
some German professor was leaving 
the room, after wearying him with his 
uninteresting conversation. “I am 
afraid you will find me very stupid, 
my dear fellow! The fact is, I have 
just been exchanging thoughts with 
Dr. ——,” said Heine. It has been 
said of Heine that though he had 
many admirers, he had few friends; 
and the paucity of men of note who 
attended his obsequies would seem to 
sanction this view. Mignet, Dumas, 
and Gautier attended his funeral,and 
these are the only remarkable men 
who paid respect to the remains of the 
man who was supposed to have suc- 
ceeded Goethe on the throne of Ger- 
man poetry. 

Our general estimate of the genius 
and character of Heine maybe gathered 
from what we have already said. He 
was asingular compound of sentiment 
and sarcasm, romance and —— 
irreligion and religiosity. Hedelighte 
in depicting the violent contrasts be- 
tween the real and the ideal. Like 
most men of genius whose organism 
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is of the finest and most sensitive, he 
had a duality of nature—an intense 
materialism and an intense spiritual- 
ism, and he delighted in the enchant- 
ments of the ideal only that he might 
contrast them with the bald and bare 
realities of everyday life. He had 
no religion, and therefore he had no 
key to the anomalies of the physical 
and moral universe. He was nota 
bad man, in the ordinary sense; nei- 
ther was he, in the ordinary sense, a 
good one. We are told that he wasa 
good son and an affectionate husband. 
He might be both; and yet he was 
jealous of his wife, and neglected his 
mother. That, he was fond of the 
former is very certain. He frequently 
speaks of her in terms of endearment; 
and yet on one occasion he took it into 
his head that she had run away from 
him, and was only reassured on this 
point by discovering that a favourite 
parrot was still in the room, saying 
that if his wife had really left him, 
“Cocotte,” the parrot, would have dis- 
appearedalso. And although he very 
seldom visited his mother, the “old 
woman at the Dammthor,” yet, to 
spare her unayailing pangs, he uni- 
formly wrote to her ina cheerful tone 
while he was confined to his bed; and 
when he was able to write no longer, 
he attributed that inability toa trifling 
affection of the eyes, from which he 
hoped speedily to recover, He was 
tender, and yet, untrue. With the 
lazy temperament of the poet, he 
worked hard. He sneered at man 
things in which he evidently believed, 
from a diseased love of joking; and 
like Byron, exaggerated the extent of 
his scepticism, and gloried in it. 
Heine is but little known to English 
readers. No complete translation of 
his poetical productions has appeared 
in our language until within the last 
two months. Mr. E. A. Bowring, 
already favourably known as a trans- 
lator of the writings of Goethe and 
Schiller, has performed the task of 
ne Heine into English, pre- 
serving the original metres. This he 
has done in a version so spirited and 
so faithful as to leave nothing to be 
desired. It will not be the fault of 


Mr. Bowring if Heine does not become 
an English claasic. 
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My fellow-passenger 
that I was going to ley’s Hotel, 
at Southampton, proposed to share 
my cab, and also, if T had no objec- 
tion, to join me at dinner. This ar- 
rangement was most agreeable, for 
nothing is so uncomfortable or unin- 
viting as a soli meal. Indeed, I 
think, conversation is absolutely ne- 
cessary to digestion. It compels you 
to eat slowly, and enables you to en- 
joy your wine, which you are never 
inclined to do when alone. Talk is 
an excellent condiment. A dog pre- 
fers to retire to a corner with his food, 
and if a comrade approaches him he 
snarls, shows his teeth, and if he per- 
sists in intruding his company, most 
probably fights him. But dogs can- 
not communicate their ideas to each 
other; if they could they would, no 
doubt, regard the quality of their food 
as well as its quantity. Man is a 
reasoning animal, and delights in a 
“ feast of reason and a flow of soul,” 
as much as in his material food ; he 
equally dislikes a crowded or an 
empty table. The old rule that your 
company should not be less than 
three, or exceed nine, is a fanciful 
one, founded on the limited number 
of graces and muses. Now, in my 
opinion, the arrangement should be 
made by couples, from two to ten. 
Three is a very inconvenient limita- 
tion, constituting, according to an old 
“no com .? If ten assem- 

ble the table should be round, which 
admits of your seeing all your friends 
at once, avoids the necessity of talk- 
ing across any one, and enables you to 
hear more distinctly. Straight lines 
are always formal, but never more so 
than at a convivial board; indeed, 
I should prefer to have the dining- 
room circular: you can then say, with 
truth, that you are “swrrownded by 
your friends,” or that you have “ga- 
thered your friends rownd you,” ex- 
pressions which are either unmeaning 
or inapplicable to our ordinary ar- 
rangements. But this is a digression. 
y new acquaintance, Colonel 
Mortimer, had seen much foreign 
service, and was a well-informed and 


ascertaining 


pleasant companion. He was ac- 
quainted with many people I had 
known in the East, and with several 
of my friends in North America. 
Nothing is more agreeable than such 
a casual meeting with one who has 
travelled over the same ground as 
yourself. It enables you to compare 
notes, and has the advantage of pre- 
senting the same objects in different 
points of view. After dinner I re- 
verted to our conversation of the 
morning, as to the state of our na- 
tional defences. “This place,” I said, 
Om a fortified, and open to 
attack both by land and sea, and the 
number and value of the steamers in 
the docks invite a visit from our 
neighbours, if we should, unfortu- 
nately, be at war with them. Do you 
really think there is any fear of a 
French invasion ?” 

“ Fear,” he said, “is a word, you 
know, we Englishmen don’t under- 
stand. Nelson, when a boy, asked 
what it meant ; but, I do think, there is 
reason to apprehend invasion. As I 
observed this morning, what is the ob- 
ject of the great and incessant naval 
preparations in France? I asked the 
question, the other day, of a French- 
man; he shrugged his shoulders and 
said, ‘We are at war with the Chinese, 
and we think it necessary to be pre- 
pared for an attack fromt hem ! The 
real ee however, is too obvious to 
be deni The Emperor is in poli- 
tics a Loyolast, a sort of diplomatic 
Jesuit, who says one thing and means 
its opposite, who conceals his objects 
until the proper time arrives to un- 
mask them, and who by his skill ac- 
quires your confidence without giving 
you his own in exchange for it. He 
is not an “ally,” but “a lie” to Eng- 
land, and an enigma to Europe. His 
naval preparations point to us; they 
may be meant as a blind to withdraw 

ublic attention from his designs upon 
lgium or Prussia, and, judging by 
his past acts, it is not improbable that 
such may be the case ; but as neither 
of these countries possesses a navy, itis 
not reasonable to suppose that such 
an enormous expenditure has been in- 
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curred for such a purpose. We must 
look at thingsasthey are, and draw our 
own conclusions. At this moment he 
has twenty line-of-battle ships on the 
stocks, plated with steel, and fitted 
with every modern improvement. He 
has completed the construction of 
a coast line of telegraphs, all center- 
ing at Cherbourg, so that no ship can 
leave any harbour on this side of the 
channel without being signalled to the 
fleet stationed at that port. These 
preparations for war are not confined 
to France: he has a greater military 
force at Martinique and Guadaloupe 
than we have in all our West India 
Islands put together. He has forti- 
fied St. Pierre and Michelon, which 
lie between Newfoundland and Ca- 
nada, contrary to the express terms 
of the treaty; and under pretence 
of meeting at Cape Breton the French 
mails, conveyed by the Cunard stea- 
mers, he sends men-of-war thither, 
who return to those places heavily 
laden with coal from the Sydney 
mines. This is pretended to be for 
the use of the ships themselves, but 
every now and then a sazling vessel 
takes a cargo on account, it is said, of 


the merchants there, but in reality for 


the Government. He has an im- 
mense store of coal there; and every 
vessel laden with fish, that sails thence 
to the French West India Islands I 
have named, quietly conveys a cer- 
tain portion of this fuel, to form a de- 
pot there also, for his Atlantic fleet. 
“The Island of Cape Breton, as you 
are aware, is one vast coal field, and 
was conquered from the French. Its 
capital, Louisburg, was taken by Ge- 
neral Wolfe. Most of the inhabitants 
of that colony remained there after 
its formal cession to England, and 
their descendants are, to this day, a 
separate race, speaking the language 
of their forefathers ; they are mainly 
occupied in the fisheries, and are ex- 
cellent pilots. Their descent, their 
religion, their traditions, and their 
sympathies, naturally incline them to 
t = favourably and kindly of their 
mother country; and though not ac- 
tually disloyal to England, they are 
not unfavourably disposed towards 
the French. It has been observed of 
late that their friendship has been 
systematically courted by the latter, 
who engage their young men in their 
fisheries, encourage them to trade 
with them, and, under one pretence 
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or other, continually visit their har- 
bours. During the past year, while 
that valuable pd me possession has 
been entirely neglected by the ad- 
miral on the Halifax station, three 
French men-of-war have been at 
anchor a great part of the time, at 
Sydney, as if it were a French port, 
and their fiags, and that of their con- 
suls, were the only ones that were 
seen by the inhabitants. Cape Breton, 
on its eastern side, presents many 
harbours, and numerous hidingplaces 
for French men-of-war, not merely 
on its coast, but by means of the 
great Bras d’Or Lake (which is an 
arm of the sea that nearly divides the 
island into two parts) affords nooks 
of concealment in the very heart of 
the country. The coal mines are 
wholly unprotected, and could be 
either held or rendered useless at the 
pleasure of an aggressor. What ren- 
ders this more alarming is, that Hali- 
Sax, and the whole of our squadron 
at that station, are entirely dependent 
upon these very mines for their sup- 
ply of coal; so that in six-and-thirty 
hours’ sail from St. Pierre, one ship 
of war could reach Sydney, and ren- 
der the English fleet utterly powerless 
to move from their moorings. On 
every foreign station, whether on the 
Atlantic, or Pacific side of America, 
or in the East, the French naval force 
has been quietly and unostentatiously 
increased, so that if war were to break 
out, they would be in the ascendant 
in every quarter. In these days of 
telegraphic communication, when 
news of hostility can be transmitted 
with the rapidity of lightning, it is 
not too much to say, that the Em- 
peror, by his foresight, judicious pre- 
parations, and well-concealed plans, 
could sweep the commerce of England 
from the seas in six weeks. 

As I said before, I am no alarmist ; 
I conjure up no phantoms of a junc- 
tion of Russian or American fleets 
with those of France, because that 
probability is too painful to contem- 
plate; but despite the frivolous, pooh- 
poohing, and imbecile policy of those 
who ridicule patriotism, and throw 
cold water on the formation of defen- 
sive independent corps, which the 
style the result of a “rifle fever,” 
think there is every reason to appre- 
hend that our country is in immi- 
nent danger. An invasion of Eng- 
land is a traditional idea in France. 
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Napoleon the First, as we all know, 
very nearly attempted it; Louis 
Philippe had it much at heart. The 
Prince de Joinville, you are aware, 
published a pamphlet on the subject, 
and kept alive the national feeling by 
describing to his countrymen the faci- 
lity with which London could be 
taken by a coup de main, and excited 
their cupidity by pointing out to them 
the enormous booty it contained, to 
reward their successful attack. To 
prepare the public mind for such an 
attempt, and to awaken and revive 
the naval ardour of the nation, our 
flag was everywhere insulted, and in 
one instance he fired into one of our 
gun brigs, in South America, forcibly 
took away her pilot, a Brazilian sub- 
ject, and compelled him to transfer 
his services to the French ship. From 
the time of the first Empire to the 
present, every exertion has been made 
by every successive government to 
increase the French navy, not merely 
by building ships, accumulating naval 
stores, and enlarging their dockyards, 
but by giving bounties to their vessels 
engaged in the foreign fisheries, espe- 
cially those of Newfoundland, which 
are great and growing nurseries for 
their seamen. There are more than 
thirty thousand well-trained sailors 
engaged in this business alone. Now 
you must recollect that France, pos- 
sessing but few colonies, and much 
less commerce than we have, has, of 
course, very much less to defend, 
while our distant possessions and im- 
mense foreign trade require a force 
for their protection nearly equal to 
what is necessary to ensure our own 
safety. The French navy is aggres- 
sive, and not defensive ; its business 
is to burn, sink, or destroy, not to 
guard, protect, or defend ; its employ- 
ment will be piracy—its reward plun- 
der. The past and present neglect of 
our navy is, therefore, altogether in- 
excusable; we must maintain our 
maritime supremacy, whatever the 
cost may be; and if our fleets have 
the command of the channel, we may 
safely entrust our defences to them, 
with a certain conviction that our 
native land will never be polluted by 
the presence, or ravaged by the hordes, 
of a foreign invader. 

“T am entirely of your opinion,” I 
said: “I have been so much abroad 
lately, that I am not very” —— 

“Well posted up, eh, Squire She- 
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og? Well, if you ain’t, I want to 
now who is, that’s all? And how 
are you, stranger? I hope I see you 
well.” 

“Quite well, Mr. Peabody ” (for it 
was he). “And how is my friend, 
the senator?” 

“ Hearty as brandy,” he said, “but 
not quite so spirited ; looks as sleepy 
as a horse afore an empty manger, 
but is wide awake for all that. He’ll 
be here directly ; great bodies move 
slow; he worms his way through a 
crowd, as perlite as a black waiter. 
‘Permit me to pass, if you please, 
Sir’ ‘By your leave; will you be 
good cased to allow me to go on,’ 
and soforth. I make short metre of 
it. I took up a porter by the nape of 
his neck, and stood him on one side, 
as easy as if he’d been a chessman. 
It made people stare, I tell you; and 
I shoved one this way, and another 
that way, and then put my two hands 
together before me Tike a wedge, and 
split a way right through the crowd. 
One fellow, seeing what I was at, 
just scroodged up again me, so as to 
hold his place: ‘Take your hand off 
my watch-chain’ said I; ‘what do you 
mean by a hustlin of me that way?’ 
The fellow squared round, and so did 
others, and I pushed on, saying I 
should not wonder if my purse was 
gone too. They had to make room to 
feel their pockets, and that made 
room for me. There is no use a 
talkin of it, stranger, people must 
keep off the track, unless they want to 
be run over. Here comes Senator, I 
do declare, a puftin and a blowin like 
a wounded porpoise, when the whole 
shoal of ’em are arter him.” 

“Well, Senator,” said Peabody, 
“vou seem to have had a tempestical 
time of it at the station, among the 
excursionists agoin to see the Great 
Eastern. Take a chair, and sit down, 
and rest yourself, for you look like a 
fellow that’s sent for, and can’t come, 
and sittin is as cheap as standin, when 

ou don’t pay for it. So let us all 

eave to, and cast anchor, it saves the 
legs, and depend upon it, they wern’t 
made always to hang down, like a 
Chinaman’s tail, or dangle like old 
Sharmon Fluke’s queue. If you want 
them to last out the body, you must 
rest them, that’s a fact ; you must put 
them upon a chair, or out of a winder, 
or cross them in front of you, like a 
tailor. Is it any wonder the English 
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goabout limpin, hobblin, and dotango- 
one in, when their feet hang down for 
everlastin, like those of a poke, when 
it’s frightened from a swamp, by a 
shot from a Frenchman, who hates 
him like pyson, for poachin among 
his frogs. Blood won’t run up hill 
for ever, you may depend. I don’t 
wonder you are tired, threadin your 
way through these excursionists. 
Don’t the British beat all natur in 
their way? they will go any where, 
stranger, to see any thing big. What’s 
curious ain’t no matter, it’s size they 
like—a hugeacious ship, a big glass 
palace, a mammoth hog, an enormous 
whale, a big ox, or a big turnip, or Big 
Ben (that’s cracked like themselves) ; 
any monster, fish, flesh, or fowl, is 
enough to make the fools stare, and 
open their mouths as if er were a 
going to swallowit whole, tank, shank, 
and flank. Fact, I assure you—now 
jist look ahere. Senator is a far big- 
ger man than I be anywhere, he has 
more larnin, more sense, and the gift 
of speech of ten women’s tongues, re- 
duced and simmered down to an es- 
sence ; talks like a book: we call him 
a ‘big bug’ to home. Well, he is 
undersized you see, and they think 
nothen of him here, but stare like 
owls at a seven-footer like me. As 
one of them said to me to-day, ‘if 
youarea fairspecimen of your country- 
men, Mr. Seen I must say the 
Americans are a splendid race of men.’ 
‘Stranger,’ said I, ‘I am just nothen, 
I am only seventeen hands high, or 
so; I am the leastest of father’s nine 
gons; you should have seen my brother 
Oby ; when he was courtin Miss Je- 
mime Coftin, of Nantucket, he used to 
lean on the winder sill in the second 
story, and talk to her as easy as if he 
was a lollin on the back of her chair. 
One night he went, as usual, to have 
a chat with the old folks—of course 
he did not go to see the young ones ; 
such a thing is onpossible, who ever 
heard of that in all their born days! 
Visits is always to parents, and if a 
lady comes in by accedent, and the 
old ones go out, or § to bed, why, 
accordin to reason and common se 
young people remain behind, an 
finish the evening ; nateral getene 
requires that, you know. ell, this 
time he was a little bit too late ; they 
had all gone to roost. To home in 
our country, folks don’t sit up for 
everlastin as they do here, but as soon 


as it is daylight down, ong suppe 


over, tortle off to bed. ll, t 

night, the fire was raked up safe, the 
hearth swept clean and snug, the 
broom put into a tub of water, for 
fear of live coals a stickin to it, and 
they had all turned in, some to sleep 
some to dream, and some to snore. I 
believe in my soul, a Yankee gall of 
the right build, make, and shape, 
might stump all creation for snoring.” 

“And pray,” said I, “what do you 
call the right build for that elegant 
accomplishment ?” 

“Why,” said Peabody, “a gall that 
is getting old, thin, and vinegary, that 
has a sharp-edged bill-hook to her 
face, with its sides collapsed: they 
act like stops to a key-bugle, and give 
great power to that uncommon su- 

rfine wind instrument, the nose. 

r! an old spinster practitioner is 
a caution to a steam-whistle, I tell 
you. As I was asayin, they had 
all gone to the land of Nod, when 
Oby arrived, so as he didn’t like to be 
baulked of his chat with the young 
lady, he jist goes round, and taps agin 
the glass, and she ups out of bed, 
opens the sash, and begins to talk 
like all possessed, when he jist puts 
his arm round her waist, hands her 
right out as she was, throws his cloak 
over her, whips her up afore him on 
his hoss, and off to Rhode Island, and 
marries her quick stick. It gave her 
such an awful fright, it brought on a 
fever, and when she got well, her face 
was as red as a maple leaf in the fall. 
Gracious! what a fiery daugertype it 
gave her; she always vowed and main- 
tained it warn’t the fever that throw- 
ed out the scarlet colour, but that she 
blushed so, at being hauled out of the 
winder all of a sudden, afore she had 
time to dress, that the blushes never 
left her arterwards. Give a woman 
modesty for a title-page, and see if 
she won’t illuminate and illustrate, 
and picturate it to the nines. Yes, 
if you want to look on a model man, 
you must see Oby. He was near 
eighteen hands high, fine lean head, 
broad forehead, big eye, deepshoulder, 

rdigious loins, immense stifle, splen- 

iferous fists, knock an ox downa’ most, 
and a foot that would kick a green 
pine stump right out of the ground ; 
noble tempered fellow as ever trod 
shoe leather, never put out in his life, 
except when he warn’t pleased; in 


short, he was all a gall could ask, and 
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more than she could hope for. Poor 
fellow! only to think he was tied for 
life to one that looked as scarlet as 
the settin sun arter a broilin day in 
summer, hot enough to make water 
bile, and red enough to put your eyes 
out. It all came from bein in an all- 
fired red hot haste, Still, I won't say 
but what there are shorter men than 
me in the States, and specially among 
the French, in Canada. I was driven, 
between Montreal and Quebec, winter 
afore last, in a little low sleigh I had, 
and I overtook a fellow that was a 
jogging on along afore me, as if he 
was a by time, and not distance ; 
sais I, ‘friend, give us room to pass, 
will you, that’s a good fellow ; for in 
deep snow, that’s not so easy a job as 
you dthink. Well, hesaidhecouldn’t, 
and when I asked him again, he said 
he wouldn’t. Wejawed a little grain 
faster than our horses trotted, you 
may suppose, when all of a suddent 
he stop’t straight right in the middle 
of the track, atween two enormous 
snow drifts, and said, ‘“since you are 
insuch an everlastin hurry, pass on.””’ 
Well, there was nothen left for me to 
do but to get out, throw the little 
chatterin monkey into the snow bank, 
and his horse and sleigh arter him ; 
but when I began to straighten up 
the fellow thought there was no end 
to me; it fairly made his hair stand on 
eend, so ; it lift up his fur cap—fact, I 
assure you. ‘“‘So”’’ sais he, ‘“ stranger. 
you needn’t uncoil more of yourself, I 
cave in;”’ and he serabbles out quick 
stick, takes his horse by the head, and 
makes room for me as civil as you 
please. But, stranger, sposin we pre- 
rogue this session, and 7e-rogue again, 
as they say in Congress, to the smok- 
ing room.” 

Ve accordingly all proceeded thi- 
ther, with the exception of the Colonel, 
who said he never smoked, and had, 
besides, an appointment with the offi- 
cer commanding at the battery. 

“Now,” said Peabody, producing 
a case of cigars; “I feel to hum—talk- 
ing and smoking is dry work; when I 
want to build up a theory, | require 
liquid cement to moisten the mortar, 
coat the materials, and make them 
iook nicely.” 

“When you joined us,” I said, ad- 
dressing the Senator, “my friend the 
Colonel and myself were discussin 
the probability of a rupture wit 
France; do you think there is any 
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rospect of an interruption in our 
riendly relations with America } 

“That,” said he, “is a question 
easier asked than answered. Under 
ordinary circumstances, I should say 
no; but inconsiderate and unprin- 
cipled people may compromise the 
United States in a way to make the 
President think that concession may 
be mistaken for fear, and that recourse 
must be had to hostilities for the sake 
of national honour.” 

“Well, supposing such an occur- 
rence to take place, for instance, as 
has lately happened by your taking 
forcible possession of the island of 
St. Juan, and a conflict were to ensue, 
what would be the conduct of the 
colonists? Do you suppose that they 
would defend themselves, and remain 
loyal to England, or would they sym- 
pathize with the invaders?” 

“There is not the slightest doubt 
in the world,” he replied, “ that they 
would retain their allegiance. Few 
persons in this country are aware of 
the value and extent of British Ame- 
rica, its vast resources and magnifi- 
cent water privileges, or the character 
and nature of its population. The 
British possessions in North America 
cover the largest, the fairest, and 
most valuable portion of that conti- 
nent. They comprise an area of up- 
wards of four million square geogra- 
phical miles, being nearly a ninth part 
of the whole terrestrial surface of the 
globe, and exceeding in extent the 

Jnited States and their territories, 
by more than 879,000 miles. The 
Old Atlantic colonies consist of Can- 
ada (east and west), New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and 
Prince Edward’s Island, and to these 
countries alone has public attention 
been hitherto occasionally directed. 
The history of the rule of Downing- 
street over these valuable dependen- 
cies, since the peace of 1783, is a tis- 
sue of neglect or ignorance, of obstin- 
ate conflicts or ill-judged concessions. 
Nothing has preserved them to you 
but the truly loyal and British feel- 
ing of the people, and a continued and 
marvellous prosperity, that has tri- 
umphed over every difficulty, and 


overpowered the voice of politics by 
the noise of the axe, the saw, and the 
hammer. They have been too busy in 
commercial to think much of politi- 
cal speculations, and too familiar with 
free institutions to be intoxicated with 
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power, like those who have but recently 
acquired their rights. However large 
the accretion by emigration may be 
from Europe, the bulk of the people 
are natives, who are accustomed to 
the condition of colonial life, and the 
possession of responsible government, 
and desire neither absolute independ- 
ence of England nor annexation to 
the United States, but who feel that 
they have outgrown their minority, 
and are entitled to the treatment and 
consideration due to adult and affec- 
tionate relatives. The day for gov- 
erning such colonies as those in North 
America by a few irresponsible head 
clerks in Downing-street has passed 
away, and something more efficient 
than the present system must be sub- 
stituted in its place. As these coun- 
triesincreasein population and wealth, 
so do the educated and upper classes, 
who, although they deprecate agita- 
tion, will never consent to occupy a 
position of practical inferiority to 
their brethren in England, or their 
neighbours in the United States. 
They are contented with the power 
of self-government that they possess 
within the limits of their respective 
provinces; but they feel that there is 
no bond of union between the Atlan- 
tie colonies themselves; thatthey have 
five separate governments, with five 
several tariffs, five different currencies, 
and five distinct codes of municipal 
laws; that the supreme power is lodg- 
ed in Downing-street ; that the head 
of the department with which they are 
connected is more occupied with impe- 
rial interests than theirs, and goes in 
and out of office with his party, while 
the business is delegated toclerks;that 
they not only have no voice in matters 
of general intercolonial and foreign 
interest to all the colonies, but that 
as individuals, or delegates, they have 
no personal status here, and no duly 
constituted medium of transacting 
their business with the imperial gov- 
ernment. This inconvenience is gen- 
erally felt and lamented, and there 
are not wanting unquiet persons, both 
here and in our country, who point 
out to them that their neighbours 
have a minister in London, and a 
consul at every large seaport, and 
many of the manufacturing towns in 
Great Britain, while even Hayti has 
its black ambassador, and every petty 
German state its accredited political 
agent. This is as obvious to you as 


it is to them, and common prudence, 
if no higher motive, should induce 
you to apply a remedy before it grows 
into an established grievance of dan- 
gerous magnitude.” 

“He talks like a book, Squire, don’t 
he?” said Mr. Peabody; “if you only 
had the like of him for a colonial 
minister, I reckon he would make 
English secretaries rub their eyes 
and stare, as if they felt they had 
been just woke up out of a long drea- 
my sleep. Why, would you believe 
it, not one of these critters ever saw 
a colony, in all his born days, and 
yet the head man, or Boss, as we 
call him, sends out governors that 
know as little as he does. When he 
gets the appointment himself, he is 
like a hungry lean turkey being pre- 
pared for market—he has to be cram- 
med by the clerks. ‘Tell me,’ says 
he, ‘about Canada, and show me the 
ropes. Is Canada spelt with twon’s? 
‘No, my Lord Tom, Dick, or Harry,’ 
(as the case may be), says the under- 
ling; ‘it ought to be, but people 
are so poor they can only afford one.’ 
‘Capital,’ says secretary, ‘come, I 
like that, it’s uncommon good. I 
musttell Palmerston that. But what 
is it remarkable for? for I know no 
more about it than a child’ ‘Big 
lakes, big rivers, big forests,’ says 
clerk. ‘Ah’, says he, ‘when will the 
government be vacant? Now, New 
Brunswick, what of that?’ ‘ Large 
pine timber, ship-building, big rivers 
again, and fisheries. ‘Grey wants 
that for one of his family; but the 
Eliots threaten to go against us, if 
we don’t give it to one of their clan. 
To settle the dispute, I shall appoint 
my brother. Now, tell me about 
Nova Scotia.” ‘Good harbours, Ha- 
lifax is the capital, large coal fields, 
lots of iron ore, and fish without end, 

uiet people.’ ‘Ah, that will just suit 

lulgrave.’ ‘Now,’ says the clerk, 
‘if any colony feller comes abotherin 
here, the answer is, “ you have a re- 
sponsible government, we should be 
sorry to interfere.” That's our stereo- 
typed reply, or “leave your papers to 
be considered.” ‘I will then post you 
up in it agin he calls next day. All 
colonists are rascals; no principle— 
they pretend to be loyal—don’t be- 
lieve them ; unless they are snubbed, 
they are apt to be troublesome’—— 
By golly, I do wonder to hear Sena- 
tor talk as he does, when he knows 
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in his heart, we couldn’t stand them 
when we were colonists, and just gave 
the whole bilin of them the mitten, 
and reformed them out in no time.” 

“ Now, my good friend,” said the 
Senator, “how do you know all this ? 
You were never in Downing-street in 
your life, and it’s not fair to draw 
upon your imagination, and then give 
fancy sketches as facts.” 

“Lyman Boodle,” said the other, 
striking his fist on the table with 
much warmth; “I am not the fool 
you take me to be. Didn’t our Am- 

ssador to the Court of St. James’s, 
Victoria, tell both you and me so, in 
the presence of John Van Buren and 
Joshua Bates, word for word what I 
have said ; and didn’t you break 
through your solemncholy manner, 
and laugh like a slave nigger? (for 
they are the only folks that laugh in 
our country). So come now, what’s 
the use of pretendin’; I like a man 
that’s right up and down, as straight 
as a shingle.” 

“Mr. Peabody,” said the Senator, 
with well-affected dignity, “I have 
no recollection of the conversation 
you allude to; but if it did take 
place, as you say, nothing can excuse 
a man for repeating a piece of badin- 
age, and abusing the confidence of a 
private party.” 

“ Ly,” said his friend, looking puz- 
zled, ‘you do beat the devil, that’s a 
fact.” 

The Senator, without pressing his 
objections any farther, turned to me, 
and with great composure, resumed 
his observations. “There are now,” 
he said, “about three millions of in- 
habitants in British America, and in 
justice to them I may add, that a 
more loyal, intelligent, industrious, 
and respectable population is not to 
be found in any part of the world. 
Their numerical strength is about 
the same as that of our thirteen re- 
volted colonies, in 1783, when they 
successfully resisted England, and 
extorted their independence. But 
there is this remarkable difference 
between the two people. The predi- 
lection of us Americans, with some 
few exceptions, was ever republican. 
The New England States were settled 
by Cromwellians, who never fully 
acknowledged English sovereignty. 
From the earliest period they aimed 
at independence, and their history is 
one continued series of contests with 
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the prerogative of the king, the power 
of parliament, and the jurisdiction of 
the ecclesiastical courts. From the 
first, they claimed the country as 
their own, and boldly asserted their 
exclusive right to govern it. They 
altered the national flag, assumed the 
right to coin money, entered into 
treaties with the native tribes, and 
their Dutch and French neighbours, 
and exercised sovereign powers in 
defiance of the mother country. Aware 
of the advantage and strength de- 
rived from union, the New England 
Colonies confederated at a very early 
period, and elected a representative 
body of delegates, who settled all 
disputes of a religious, territorial, or 
defensive nature, arising either be- 
tween their respective provinces, or 
between them and their neighbours 
of foreign origin. In this tribunal 
we find the embryo Congress of the 
United States, and the outline of the 
government which now prevails in 
that country ; it required but time 
and opportunity to develop it. The 
control of the parent state was ever 
merely nominal, and when it ceased 
to exist, the change was little more 
than converting practical into posi- 
tive independence, by substituting 
forcible for passive and obstructive 
resistance. The unjust as well as 
impolitic attempt to impose taxation 
without representation, afforded them 
what they ardently desired—a justi- 
fiable ground for organizing an armed 
opposition, and a deep-rooted disaf- 
fection, and sectarian hatred, infused 
a vigour and a bitterness into the 
contest, that the assertion of a con- 
stitutional right would alone have 
failed to inspire. When an object 
is ee it is not often that 
folly furnishes so good an occasion 
for effecting it as the Stamp Act. 
Had the people been originally leyal, 
resistance would have ceased ae 
it had been successful ; but the re- 
peal of the Act, while it removed the 
obnoxious tax, failed to appease dis- 
affection, and the contest was con- 
tinued, not for principle, but for in- 
dependence. ‘he present British 
provinces are peopled by a totally 
ditterent race. They were never the 
refuge of the discontented, but the 
asylum of the loyalists, who were 
either driven from their homes by us, 
or voluntarily followed the flag of 
their sovereign into the British terri- 
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tory. The + bulk of the original 
settlers of Upper Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia, had carried 


arms on the British side in the 
American Revolution, and those 
who subsequently removed there, se- 
lected the country because they pre- 
ferred retaining their allegiance to 
their sovereign to becoming subjects 
of the Republic. Most of the loyal- 
ists were men of property and educa- 
tion, for such are seldom revolution- 
ists, and their descendants have in- 
herited the feelings of their forefa- 
thers. It is from this cause, that 
they are morally, and from the salu- 
brity of their climate, physically fully 
equal, if not superior, to their English 
brethren—a fact that is patent to all 
who have travelled on that continent, 
or mixed with the population on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It is ne- 
cessary to keep these facts in view, 
whilst speculating on the destiny of 
these noble colonies. It is a settled 
conviction with a certain class of 
politicians in this country (who hold 
that colonies are an incumbrance), 
that as soon as they are able, they 
will separate from the parent state ; 
and they point to the United States 
asa proof of the truth of their theory. 
This has been loudly and offensively 
proclaimed by such men as Dun- 
combe, Wakefield, and Buller, who 
have wounded the susceptibilities of 
the colonists by their offensive per- 
sonal remarks, and weakened the in- 
terest which the people in this coun- 
try have hitherto felt in their trans- 
atlantic possessions. It is, however, 
manifest, that separation does not 
necessarily follow from the power to 
sever the connexion, but that to the 
ability, must be superadded the de- 
sire ; and that where there is a good 
and cordial feeling subsisting, that 
desire is not likely to arise, unless it 
is the decided interest of the colonies 
to become independent. In what that 
interest can consist, it is difficult to 
conceive, so long as this country pur- 
sues a wise, liberal, and just policy 
towards so important a portion of the 


empire.” 

“T will tell you,” said Peabody, 
“what their interest is, and you know 
it as well as I do. Their interest is 
to jine us, and become part and par- 
cel of the greatest nation in all crea- 
tion ; to have a navy and army of 
their own, and by annexation to the 
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United States, to feel they are able 
to lick all the world. Now they 
are nothing; no, not half nothing 
but just a nonentity. Invaded and 
insulted by us, they can’t help them- 
selves for fear of England, and Eng- 
land daren’t go to war, for fear of 
the cotton spinners of Manchester. 
Big fish were never found in small 
ponds. Let them jine us, and Id 
like to see the power that would dare 
to hurt a hair of their heads. They 
haven't got one member to Parlia- 
ment, no more than footmen have ; 
if they belonged to us, they would 
send a hundred Senators to Congress. 
Who ever heard of a colonist being ap- 
pointed a governor anywhere? Catch 
the English a-doing of that! No; 
they give them the great and glorious 
privilege of paying British governors, 
and actilly make them fork out to 
Sir Head, in Canada, a salary much 
larger than we pay to the President 
of the United States ; and while they 
a all the consuls east of Phila- 
delphia, by fees levied off their ships, 
only one colonial consul is to be 
found, and Lord Clarendon was bul- 
lied into that. I tell you I know it 
as a fact, they are shut out of every 
appointment in the empire.” 

“You forget,” said the Senator, 
“that Mr. Hincks was appointed a 
governor.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Peabody, “but 
he warn’t a colonist; he was an 
Irishman that went to Canada to 
seek his fortune, and he was promot- 
ed for two reasons: first, he was an 
Irishman ; and secondly, he waded 
into the troubled waters Lord Elgin 
got into, and carried him out on his 
back, or he would have gone for it. 
But show me a native that ever got 
that commission! You say the crit- 
ters have some intelligence; well, if 
they had, wouldn’t they show their 
sense by jining us, and being made 
eligible to be elected President, or 
Foreign Ambassador, or Secretary of 
State, and so on? What sort of 
birthright is a farm in the woods, 
half swamps, half stumps, with a 
touch of the ague? and no prospect 
before them but to rise to be a con- 
stable or a hogreave, catching va- 
grant thieves or stray pigs! h! 
the English are fools to expect this 
to last, and Canadians are still bigger 
fools to stand it. But go on; some 
of these days you will say, ‘ Peabody 
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we such a fool as you took him 
to i? ” 

“All you have advanced,” said the 
Senator, “amounts to this: the pro- 
vinees require a new organization, 
and so does the Colonial Office. 
understand both these beneficial ob- 
jects will soon be obtained by the 
mutual consent of Great Britain and 
her dependencies ; and to the very 
great advantage of both. I do not 
deny that the evils of the present 
system require removal, but I have 
no doubt the remedy will soon be 
applied. I was talking of the coun- 
try and the loyalty of its people, and 
not of its constitution. Much has 
been said,” he continued, “of the rapid 
growth of the United States. No 
sooner was our independence acknow- 
ledged than they became the resort 
of all who sought a refuge from po- 
litical strife in Europe; a safe and 
wide field for the investment of capi- 
tal; a market for their labour, and 
a new home in this vast and unoc- 
cupied territory. They absorbed, to 
the exclusion of other countries, 
nearly the whole emigration, not only 
of Great Britain but of Europe. The 
continued wars that grew out of the 
French Revolution gave them, as 
neutrals, a very great proportion of 
the carrying trade of the world. It 
was a popular country ; a realization 
of the theories of French philosophers 
and English reformers. It was nei- 
ther burthened with the expenses of 
royalty, the tithes of an Established 
Church, nor the entails of an heredi- 
tary nobility. Freedom and equality 
were inscribed on their banners, and 
their favourite maxim, ‘ Vox populi, 
vox dei,’ was realized in the as- 
sumption of the whole power by the 
people. Direct taxation, except in 
municipalities, was unknown. Cus- 
toms duties and the sales of public 
lands maintained their then frugal 
government, and supplied a large 
surplus for works of public defence 
or improvement. 

“The firstfruits of this system were 
a vast increase of — and 
wealth. The growth of the country, 


however, stimulated by the causes 
just mentioned, has been prodigious; 
and it is for this reason I select it as 
a standard wherewith to measure the 
growth of Canada, and I think the 
comparison will astonish you, if you 
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have not taken the trouble to insti- 
tute an inquiry for yourself.” 

Turning to his pocket-book the Sena- 
tor read as follows :—‘ ‘The last Cen- 
sus of the United States was taken 
in 1850, when the population (after 
deducting that of recent territorial 
acquisitions) was upwards of twenty- 
three millions. In 1840 it was only 
seventeen millions, or thereabouts. 
In ten years, therefore, the increase 
was upwards of six millions, or thirty- 
five per cent. 

“*The Census of Upper Canada 
in 1841 gave 465,000. In 1851 it 
was 952,000. Increase in ten years 
487,000, or about 104 per cent. It 
may be said it is not fair to take 
the whole of the United States for 
a comparison with Upper Canada, 
much of the former country being 
comparatively old and long settled. 
It will be seen, however, from the 
United States Census, that the three 
States of Ohio, Michigan, and Illi- 
nois, which have had the most rapid 
increase, contained in 1830, 6,126,851; 
in 1850, 8,505,000, or a little over 
320 per cent. in twenty years. Now 
the increase in Canada West, from 
1840 to 1849, was over 375 per cent. 
for the same period, so that the in- 
crease in these three choice States 
was 55 per cent. less than Canada 
West during that time, while in the 
Far West of Canada, the counties of 
Huron, Perth, and Bruce have in- 
creased upwards of 571 per cent. in 
ten years—an increase almost beyond 
comprehension. 

“This immense advance is not con- 
fined to the rural districts, for the 
cities and towns will equally vie with 
those of the United States. Between 
1840 and 1850 the increase in Boston 
was 45 per cent., but in Toronto, 95 
percent. The increase of New York, 
the emporium of the United States, 
and a city which, for its age, may vie 
with any in the world, thus stands 
as compared with Toronto, 66 per 
cent. between 1840 and 1850, against 
95 per cent. of the latter. St. Louis, 
which had in 1850, 70,000 inhabitants, 
had increased it fifteen times since 
1820. Toronto had in 1850 increased 
hers eighteen times that of 1817. 
The population in Cincinnati was in 
1850, 115,590, or twelve times its 
amount in 1820 (thirty years before); 
and Toronto had in 1850 eighteen 
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times its population in 1817 (or thirty- 
three years before.) 

“*Noris the comparative statement 
of cereal production less favourable. 
The growth of wheat is very nearly 
one-sixth of that of the whole Union; 


of barley more than one-fourth ; of 


oats one-seventh ; and in all grain, 
exclusive of Indian corn, about one- 
sixth.’” 

“Oh, of course,” said Peabody, 
“they deserve great credit for all 
this, don’t they? They had great 
tracts of good land; emigrants came 
and settled there; the country grew, 
and the population increased. They 
couldn’t help it, no how they could 
fix it; but naterally they are a slow 
conceiving, slow believing, slow in- 
creasing people when left to them- 
selves. There ain’t a smart city in 
Canada.” 

“What do you call a smart city?’ 
I asked, “for I never heard the term 
before.” 

“Well, Pll tell you,” he said; “I 
was goin’ down the Mississippi oncet 
in a steamer, and the captain, who 
was a most gentlemanlike man, was 
a Mr. Oliver (that I used to call 
Oliver Cramwell, he was such an 
everlastin’ eater), and we passed a 
considerable of a sizeable town.” 
Sais the captain to me, ‘ Peabody,’ 
sais he, ‘that’s a smart town, and 
always was. Ten years ago, when I 
was steward of a river boat, we 
wooded at this place, and there didn’t 
seem to be any folk there, it looked 
so still; so as I walked down the 
street, I seed a yaller cotton oil coat 
a-hangin’ out of the shop door; I 
tried it on, and it fitted me exactly, 
and as there was nobody there to 
receive the pay, I walked off, intend- 
ing, of course, to pay for it next time 
I came that way. I hadn’t gone a 
few yards afore I was seized, had up 
afore the justice, tried, convicted, re- 
ceived thirty-nine lashes on my bare 
back, and, upon my soul, it was all 
done, and I was on board the steamer 
agin’, in twenty minutes.’ Now that’s 
what I call a smart place. They 
han’t got the go-a-head in them to 
Canada we have. Their lead hosses 
in the State Team, their British go- 
vernors, are heavy English cattle, 
with a cross of Greek and Latin, and 
a touch of the brewer’s dray. They 
are a drag on the wheels, made of 
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leaden links, that the colonists have 
to gild. The only airthly use they 
are is to sink at the mouth of a river 
in time of war, for they are the 
grandest obstruction to a new coun- 
try that ever was invented.” 

“Pooh, pooh,” said the Senator, 

“don’t talk nonsense. Such, Mr. 
Shegog, is this magnificent country, 
through which the proposed route to 
the Pacific is to pass from the Guif 
of St. Lawrence, having a vast conti- 
nuous chain of navigable waters from 
the Atlantic to the head of Lake 
Superior. Four hundred and ten miles 
of steamers from the ocean, and you 
reach Quebec, the great seaport of 
Canada, with a large and increasing 
foreign commerce ; 590 miles more 
bring us to Montreal. From thence 
seven canals of different lengths and 
great capacity, fitted for sea-going 
vessels, enable us to ascend 116 miles 
of river, and at 168 miles above 
Montreal, you are in Lake Ontario. 
Swiftly traversing this vast body of 
water, which is 180 miles long, you 
ass by the Welland Canal into Lake 
trie, and thence through Lake St. 
Clair, and its river, into Lake Huron, 
1,355 miles from your starting point, 
the entrance of the Gulf. By means 
of St. Mary’s River, and a gigantic 
canal, you now enter Lake Superior 
(a fresh-water sea as large as Ireland, 
and the recipient of 200 rivers) which 
enables you to attain a distance ot 
2,000 miles from the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence. I do not speak of 
what may be, but what has been 
done. Vessels of large burden, built 
and loaded in Lake Superior, have 
traversed this entire route, and safely 
reached both London and Liverpool. 

“Such is the navigable route to 
Lake Superior. There is nothing in 
England, or indeed in Europe, that 
can furnish by comparison an ade- 
quate idea of this great river, the St. 
Lawrence. Of its enormous tributa- 
ries I have not time even to enume- 
rate the principal ones. I must refer 
you to maps and statistical works for 
fuller information. I shall only men- 
tion one, and that is the Ottowa—it 
falls into the St. Lawrence near Mon- 
treal. It drains with its tributaries 
a valley of 80,000 square miles, com- 
manding the inexhaustible treasures 
of the magnificent forests of the north- 
west of Canada, that cover an area of 
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six times the superficial extent of all 
Holland. One of the tributaries of 
this noble river, itself a tributary, the 
Gatenaux, is 750 miles long, and 
nearly as large as the Rhine, being 
1,000 feet wide, 217 miles from its 
junction with the Ottowa. Imagine 
innumerable other rivers of all sizes 
downwards, to the limited extent of 
those in England, and you have an 
idea of the rivers of Canada.” 

“Lyman Boodle,” said Peabody, 
rising suddenly, and drawing himself 
up to his full height, ‘Lyman Boodle, 
I like to see a feller stand up to his 
lick-log like a man, and speak truth 
and shame the devil. You are an 
American citizen, and we all have the 
honour of our great nation to main- 
tain abroad. y rule is to treat a 
question I don’t like as I treat a hill, 
if I can’t get over it I go round it; 
but catch me admitting anything on 
the surface of this great globe in rips, 
raps, or rainbows, or in the beowels 
of it, or the folks that live on it, to 
have anything better than what we 
have, or to take the shine off of us. 
Don’t half that river St. Lawrence 
belong to us as well as them, and 
hain’t we got the right to navigate 
from that half down to sea? Don’t 
we own half of every lake as well as 
them, and all Huron besides? Ha’nt 
we got the Mississippi that runs up 
over two thousand miles right straight 
on eend, and only stops then because 
it is tired of running any farther; and 
don’t the Ohio fall into that, and, big 
as it is, seem only a drop in the buck- 
et? If you like it so much you had 
better go and settle there, give up 
being a senator, and sink down into a 
skunk of a colonist. Id like to hear 
you talk arter that fashion to Michi- 
gan, and unless you wanted to excite 
people to i and take Canada, why 
they would just go and lynch you 
right off.” 

To give a turn to the conversation, 
which, on Mr. Peabody's part was 
becoming warm, I said, “ has Canada 
the power to maintain itself against 
the United States?’ 

“T think,” he said, “in the event 
of a war, in which our population was 
united, we should overrun it.” 

“Well done, Ly,” said his friend, 
slapping him cordially on the back, 
“you are clear grit after all—you are 
a chip of the old American hickory 
block. Overrun it! to be sure we 
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should, and I should like to know who 
would stop us? Why we should carry 
it by boarding; some we should drive 
into the sea, and some into the lakes, 
and the rest we should tree. If the 
telegraph ain’t built afore then, the 
first news they'd get here would be 
that Canada is taken, British flag 
hauled down, the goose and gridiron 
Tun up, damages repaired, prisoners 
down the hold, and all made ready 
for action agin. It would all be 
over directly—arrived—saw it—drew 
a bead on it, brought it down and 
bagged it. England would feel as- 
tonished as the squirrel was Colonel 
Crockett fired at when he didn’t want 
to kill the poor thing. He drew on 
it, let go, and took its ear off so sharp 
andslick the critter never missed it till 
he went to scratch his head and 
found it was gone—fact, and no 
mistake.” 

“Yes,” said the Senator, not heed- 
ing the interruption, “ we should over- 
run it, but whether we should be able 
to hold it is another matter, perhaps 
not.” 

“Ah, there you go again,” said 
Peabody, “rubbin out with your left 
hand what you wrote on the slate 
with your right—you are on the other 
tack now, I hope it is the short leg at 
any rate.” 

“Mr. Shegog,” said the Senator, 
“it is almost incredible how Canada 
has been neglected by this country. 
There is much truth mixed up with 
the extravagant talk of my eccentric 
friend here. I have reason to believe 
that the greatest possible ignorance 
prevails in Downing-street as respects 
this noble colony. It is inaccessible 
for ships in winter, and for mails all 
the year round. Would you believe 
it aa thatall European and inter- 
colonial mails passthrough the United 
States to Canada, with the exception 
of a few that are sent to Quebec dur- 
ing the summer months by Canadian 
steamers. Thereisnoroad from Nova 
Scotia or New Brunswick to Canada; 
we grant permission for the British 
mails to be sent from Boston or New 
York, through our territory, to Canada, 
but at a month’s notice (or some very 
short period), this permission can be 
withdrawn, and Canada in such a 
case would be as unapproachable for 
a certain season as the interior of 
Africa. In a military point of view 
this state of things causes great un- 
39 
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easiness in the British provinces, and, 
I may add, to all discreet and right- 
thinking men also, in the United 
States. If war were to be declared 
by us in the early part of November, 
not a soldier could be sent to the re- 
lief of Canada till May, nor any mu- 
nitionsof war conveyed thither forthe 
use of the people, while their corres- 
pondence with the mother country 
would be wholly suspended. This 
state of affairs is well known to our 
citizens, and the defenceless condition 
of the country invites attack from a 
certain restless portion of our popula- 
tion, consisting of European and Bri- 
tish emigrants, to whom plunder has 
more allurements than honest labour. 
It is surprising that the lesson taught 
by the Crimean war has been so soon 
forgotten. You may recollect that 
during that anxious period the British 
Government wanted to withdraw a 
regiment of the line from Canada, 
and send it to Sebastopol, and also to 
draw upon the large munition of war 
accumulated at Quebee. The winter 
meanwhile set in, the navigation was 
closed, and there were no means of 
transporting them to Halifax, so they 
lost their services altogether. The 
artillery and other military stores were 
of still more consequence, and it was 


determined to send them by means of 


the railway (leased to an English Com- 
pany), to Portland, and thence ship 
them to their place of destination : 
but the question arose, whether they 
could legally be transported through 
our country, that was at peace with 
Russia at the time. The English 
Crown officers were of opinion that 
they would be liable to seizure.” 

“ And we are just the boys to seize 
them, too,” said Peabody, “for we 
are great respecters of law.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “when it happens 
to be in your favour.” 

“Stranger,” he said, “you weren’t 
born yesterday, that’s a fact; you cut 
your eye-teeth airly; I cave in, and 
will stand treat. I am sorry they 
han’t got the materials nor the tools 
for compounding here; and Boodle 
is a temperance man, and never 
drinks nothing stronger than brandy, 
and whiskey and water; you shall 
have your choice—try both, and see 
which you like best.” 

“Peabody,” said the Senator, “I 
wish you would not keep perpetually 
interrupting me in this manner— 
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almost forget what I was talking 
about.” 

“Smuggling ammunition and can- 
non through our great country,” said 
Peabody. 

“Ah,” continued the Senator, “the 
consequence was they could move 
neither troops nor military stores. 
This state of things, if suffered to 
continue, may cost Great Britain the 
most valuable colony she possesses.” 

“How,” I asked, “do you propose 
to remedy it?” 

“You are aware, sir,” he replied, 
“that the great through line of rail- 
way in Canada is completed to a point 
about ninety miles below Quebec, 
called Trois Pistoles; an extension of 
this line for four hundred and fifty 
miles will connect it with the Nova 
Scotian line, and then there will be 
anuninterrupted railway from Halifax 
through New Brunswick and Canada 
to Lake Superior. This is the only 
link now wanting to complete the in- 
tercolonial communication. 

“Tf once constructed, Great Britain 
and her colonies will be independent 
of us for the transit of their mails, 
and the former will be relieved of the 
burden of maintainingamilitary force 
in Canada asa precautionary measure 
in time of peace. In twelve days a 
regiment may be conveyed from Eng- 
land to Halifax, and thence by railway 
to Quebec, accompanied by its bag- 
gage and stores; and the very circum- 
stance that the country can obtain 
such ready and efficient aid, will, of 
itself, put an invasion of Canada by 
us as much out of the question as a 
descent upon England itself. The 
three colonies of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Canada, have seve- 
rally undertaken to carry out this great 
national object, if aided in raising the 
funds under an imperial guarantee ; 
but the apathy with which itis viewed 
in Downing-street, hasalmost exhaust- 
ed the patience of the provincials, who 
feel that as colonists they are unable 
to obtain that loan, which, if they 
were independent, they could raise 
without ditticulty. The feeling of de- 
pendence is not very congenial to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind ; but it is the worst 
policy in the world to make that de- 
pendence more galling than it natu- 
rally is, independent of considerations 
of a defensive character. Commer- 
—_ it is of the utmost importance 
to the traders to have a safe and 
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cheap mode of conveyance for them- 
selves and their productions, and a 
new and extended field opened to 
them in the Lower Provinces, for the 
exchange of theirmutual commodities. 
At present we derive an enormous 
advantage from intercepting this trade, 
and directing it through canals and 
railways to various parts of our 
Union. While the British Govern- 
ment are either indolently or wilfully 
negligent in promoting their own in- 
terests, our people are fully alive to 
the importance of monopolizing the 
trade of the lakes. The navigable 
lakes above Canada are bounded by a 
coast of many thousand miles, con- 
nected by canals and railways from 
the Mississippi, Missouri, Illinois, 
Wabash, and Ohio rivers. Twenty 
American Railways are already in 
operation, leading from those rivers 
to Chicago, one of the largest export- 
ing ports for food of every description 
in the world. In addition to these, 
there are the great Erie canal ex- 
tending to the Hudson River, the 
New York Central Railway, that to 
Boston via Ogdensburg, and several 
others. Now, you must recollect, that 
while all these works have been con- 
structed for the express purpose of 
diverting the trade to us, the same 
routes furnish us with so many chan- 
nels for transporting troops for the 
invasion of the country, to the diffe- 
rent points at which they terminate. 
Now three things result from this 
state of affairs—First, we are in pos- 
session of your only mail route. Se- 
condly, we divert the colonial trade 
to us, and thereby increase the interest 
the provincials and ourselves feel in 
each other, and render annexation 
not a thing to be dreaded, but to be 
desired, as one of mutual advantage. 
Thirdly, our railways and canals af- 
ford every means of overrunning the 
country at a season of the year when 
it is inaccessible to you. The comple- 
tion of the unfinished portion of the 
railway between Nova Scotia and Ca- 
nada is, therefore, a matter of vital 
importance, both in a military and 
commercial point of view, and when 
I consider that the British Govern- 
ment is not asked to do this at her 
own expense, but merely to assist by 
a guarantee the several provinces in 
raising the necessary funds, I am ut- 
terly at a loss to understand why she 
does not perceive that her duty and 
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her interest alike demand it at her 
hands. The truth is, the Colonial 
Office is a dead weight on the Em- 
pire. Instead of facilitating and aid- 
ing the progress and development of 
the colonies, it deadens the energies 
and obstructs the welfare of the people. 
It is almost incredible that the Home 
Government actually subsidize two 
several lines of ocean steamers to run 
to Boston and New York, and con- 
vey thither their first-class emigrants, 
their mails, and their valuable mer- 
chandise, the first to swell our popu- 
lation, and the two latter to be first 
taxed and then conveyed by us to the 
boundary line; while Canadaistreated 
more like a foreign and rival country, 
and left to maintain steamers at her 
own cost, as best she may. It is an 
undeniable fact that these ocean 
steamers have driven out of the field 
the passenger and freight ships that 
mar to run to Quebec, and thereby 
diverted the stream of emigration 
from you to New York. Upto 1847, 
emigration had increased at Quebec 
to 95,000, against some 80,000 to New 
York, while in 1850, it had diminished 
to some 30,000 at Quebec, against 
an increase of 200,000 at New York. 
The diminution of direct exportation 
from Quebec has also arisen from the 
circumstance of its having no outlet 
in winter. The Halifax Railway will 
supply this difficulty, and by its har- 
monious action at other periods make 
that capital the greatest city of the 
West. In summer it will possess the 
advantage of being 250 miles nearer 
Liverpool than New York, and in 
winter it can avail itself of Halifax 
harbour, which is also 300 miles 
nearer England than our empire city. 
How is it that a minister of state 
knows so little, and a colonist effects 
nothing?” 

“Tiitell pa said Peabody, “it’sas 
plain as a boot-jack ; it’s six of one, 
and half a-dozen of the other, one 
darsn’t, and the other is afraid. One 
don’t know what to do, and ’tother 
don’t understand how to do it no how 
he can fix it. There was a feller 
came over here from Montreal, to 
complain that the Newfoundlanders, 
who are a set of donkeys (the Roman 
bishop there used to call them kings 
of the rabbits) had granted a mono- 
poly of setting up telegraphs in the 
island to a Yankee company, whereby 
New York would get European news 
39* 
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before the British provinces. So he 
goes to the Colonial Office, and asks 
or the Boss, to protest against this 
act getting the assent of the Queen. 
Well, the gentleman that tends the 
door made a gulp of a bit of bread 
and cheese that he was atakin of 
standing, told him his Lordship was 
in, and ordered him up, threw open 
the door, and said, ‘Mr. Smith, m 
Lord, from Madawisky.’ ‘Mad wit 
whisky, said Lord, stepping back, 
and looking scared, ‘what does all 
this mean?’ ‘Mr. Smith, from Mad- 
awisky, repeated the usher. ‘Sit 
down sir, said Lord, (for he didn’t 
half like a man who had ‘mad’ and 
‘whisky’ to his name), ‘glad to see 
ou, sir, how did you leave Doctor 
ivingstone ? had he reached the great 
rat? lake beyond the desert, when 
ou lefthim?’ ‘What lake? said Co- 
onist, looking puzzled, for he began to 
think minister was mad. ‘Why the 
Madawisky,’ said Peer, ‘I think you 
called it by some such name : I mean 
that lake in nh that Livingstone 
has discovered.’ ‘I am not from Af- 
rica,’ said poor Smith, looking sky 
wonoky at him, ‘I never was there in 
my life, and I never heard of Doctor 
Livingstone. I am from North Ame- 
rica,’ and he was so conflustrigated he 
first turned red, and then white, and 
then as streaked as you please. ‘Oh! 
North America, is it?’ said the skip- 
per, ‘well, here is a map, show me 
where it is.’ Well, while he was 
looking for it, Lord stoops over him, 
and he had a great long ugly stiff 
beard, as coarse as a scrubbing brush, 
and it stuck straight out, like the 
short dock of a horse, he tickled him 
so with it, he nearly drove him into 
a conniption fit. ‘Oh! now I see,’ 
said Lord, ‘pray what may your 
business be? So he ups and tells 
him about the Newfoundlanders, and 
their gee and Cape Race, and 
the Basin of Bulls, and so on. ‘Strange 
names,’ said secretary, ‘I had no idea 
they had races there, and as for the 
other place, I have heard of the fat 
Bulls of Basan, but I never heard of 
the Basin of Bulls. That place must 
be inhabited by Irishmen, I should 
think,’ and then he laid back in his 
chair, and haw hawed right out. 
Smith was awfully scared, he never 
sot eyes on a lord afore in all his born 
days, and expected to see some strange 
animal like a unicorn and not a com- 
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mon looking man like him. He was 
wrothy too, for he thought he was 
a quizzin of him, and felt inclined to 
knock him down if he dared, and 
then he was so excited, he moved to 
the edge of his chair, and nearly tilted 
it, and himself over chewallop. He 
got nervous, and was ready to cry for 
spite, when Lord said, ‘show me where 
the Basin of Bulls is.’ ‘Bay of Bulls,’ 
said Smith, kinder snappishly, and he 
rose, and pointed it out to him on 
the map, and as Lord stooped down 
again to look at it, he gives a twirl to 
his beard, that brushed across Smith’s 
mouth and nostrils, and set him off a 
sneezin like any thing. Then, from 
shame, passion, and excitement, off he 
went into the highstrikes, and laughed, 
sneezed, and cried all at once. They 
had to lead him out of the room; and 
Lord said, ‘Don’t admit that man 
again, he’s either mad or drunk.’ 
Creation ! what a touss it made amon 
the officials and underlings. Woul 
you believe it now, Senator, that mo- 
nopoly Act was passed by the New- 
foundlanders, was approved by the 
Colonial Offite, and did receive the 
a assent, just because the asses 
in Newfoundland found kindred don- 
keysin Downing-street:so the interests 
of Great Britain and the North Ame- 
rican colonies, were sacrificed to the 
ignorance and negligence of this useless 
—nay, more then useless—obstructive 
department.” 

“Good gracious!” said Mr. Boodle, 
“what nonsense you do talk.” 

“T tell you it ain’t nonsense,” said 
the other: “President Buchanan told 
me so himself, the last hitch I was to 
England. He was our minister to 
St. Jim’s at that time, and says he, 
‘Peabody, how long do you think we 
would stand such a secretary in our 
poe country?’ ‘Jist about as long,’ 

replied, ‘as it would take to carry 
him to the first sizeable tree, near 
hand, and then lynch him.’ And now 
Senator, don’t you think all this 
insolence, and slack, and snubbing 
colonists get, comes from them not 
being so enlightened and independent 
as we are, nor so well educated?” 

“As regards education,” replied the 
Senator, “you will be surprised when 
I tell you that they have made better 
provision for instructing the rising 
generation than we ourselves. 
the social benefits to be derived by a 
nation from the general spread of in- 
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telligence, Canada has been fully 
aware, and there is not a child in the 
province without the means of recciv- 
ing instruction, combined with moral 
training. In fact, the system of edu- 
cation, now established in Canada, 
far exceeds in its comprehensive de- 
tails any thing of the kind in Great 
Britain. 

“Tn 1842, the number of common 
schools in Upper Canada was 1,721, 
attended by 66,000 pupils; and in 
1853, the number had increased to 
3,127 schools, and 195,000 pupils. 
There are now, in the upper province, 
in addition to the above, eight col- 
leges, seventy-nine county grammar 
schools, one hundred and seventy-four 
private, and three normal and model 
schools, forming a total of educational 
establishments in operation, of 3,391, 
and of students and pupils 204,000. 
But to return to what I was saying, 
when Mr. Peabody interrupted me, 
you may take what I now say as in- 
controvertible— 

“ist. Transatlantic steamers, sub- 
sidized by Great Britain, should be in 
connexion with her own colonies, and 
especially Canada. 

“2ndly. The completion of the Que- 
bec and Halifax line of Railway, is of 
vital importance, both in a detensive 
and commercial point of view; and 
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any delay in finishing it may be pro- 
ductive of infinite mischief, if not of 
the loss of Canada. 

“3rdly. As soon as possible, after 
this aioe is finished, (which will 
complete the line from Halifax to 
Lake Superior),immediate stepsshould 
be taken to provide a safe, easy, and 
expeditious route to Frazer’s River, 
on the Pacific. Had such been now 
in existence, you never would have 
heard of the invasion of St. Juan, for 
an English force could leave South- 
ampton on the Ist of November, and 
on the 16th of the same month, arrive 
at Vancouver Island. An ounce of 

recaution is worth a pound of cure. 
Bat this is your affair, and not mine. 
I hope you will excuse the plain un- 
reserved manner in which I have 
—. I have said what I really 
think, and given you as candid an 
opinion as I am able to form. 

“But it is now getting late, and as 
I feel somewhat fatigued I must re- 
tire.” 

As the Senator left the room, Pea- 
body put his finger to his nose, and 
whispered to me, “Didn’t I put him 
on his mettle for you beautiful? He 
is a peowerful man, that, but he wants 
the spur to get his Ebenezer up, and 
then the way he talks is a caution to 
orators, I tell you. Good night.” 


THE IMPRISONED SPIRITS. 


I ENvy thy rapture, most beautiful bird, 

Young skylark, the sweetest that ever was heard; 

With thy breast to thy cage, with thy beak towards the sun, 
And thy song, that like streamlets of silver, doth run. 
Gushing forth, like the joy of a revelling child, 

Spontaneous, unbounded, harmonious, yet wild. 

Spreading pleasure around, with no mortal at strife, 

Let my lot be the Skylark’s, a musical life. 


Just to feel that I live, and at all times may sing, 

But never find out I’m a captive in Spring ; 

With melody ever, sweet music, no more, 

Tho’ with small room to flutter and smaller to soar. 

I'd always be happy, most happy and gay, 

Could I warble like thee, pretty bird, through the day, 
And when at the last, death my cage shall have riven, 
I would spring with a gush of pure song into Heaven. 


8. N. E. 
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THE VATICAN MANUSCRIPT. 


BY 0. T. DOBBIN, LL.D. 


Non cuivis homini contingit adire 
Corinthum—it is not every man’s 
luck to fare to Rome : nor, we must 
add, when there, to obtain free access 
to the Vatican manuscript. No 
Daniie was ever watched by a fear- 
haunted Acrisius, no I6 by the hun- 
dred-eyed Argus, as have been these 
precious parchments of late years by 
their learned keepers. The precau- 
tions of Papal librarians to prevent 
any available use of the Codex would 
be ludicrous, if they were not dis- 
creditable and painful. Dr. Tregelles 
was forced to return to England with- 
out accomplishing the object of a five 
months’ sojourn in the Eternal City, 
baffled by a seeming politeness, which 
appeared to cede he critical rights, 
yet practically denied the use of 
the object of his quest. The tes- 
timony of this indefatigable scholar 
to his treatment in the year of grace 
1845, in the metropolis of the Roman 
Catholic world, is in every point of 
view discreditable to the authorities 
of the Vatican Library : 


‘Tt is true,” says he, ‘‘that I often 
saw the manuscript, but they would not 
allow me to use it; and they would not 
let me open it without searching my 
pockets, and depriving me of pen, ink, 
and paper; and at the same time two pre- 
lati kept me in constant conversation in 
Latin, and if I looked at a passage too 
long they would snatch the book out of 
my hand.” 


Tischendorf’s opportunities seem 
to have been even more limited of 
becoming acquainted with Codex B, 
although he must have been known 
to be a person well qualified to pro- 
nounce judgment upon its merits, as 
well as one highly disposed to appre- 
ciate the value of the document. 
During a residence of some months 
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in Rome for critical purposes, after a 
lengthened expectation of the privi- 
lege, he was at last accorded the use 
of the manuscript, during two days 
only, for a period of six hours alto- 
gether, under the eye of the libra- 
rians, of course. During this scanty 
period the learned critic had first to 
do the whole manuscript in a cursory 
fashion, rnnning through it from be- 
ginning to end; secondly, to ascer- 
tain five-and-twenty doubtful read- 
ings of supreme importance; and 
lastly, to trace four facsimiles of the 
writing. We here see the same 
disobliging policy at work, for, from 
his own account (Prol. Ed. N. T. 
1849), it seems that he obtained the 
various readings by stealth, although 
Tischendorf is studious, in a note in 
his last edition, to vindicate the po- 
liteness of Cardinal Mai to literary 
men. Tischendorf’s own words, how- 
ever, settle the question of the limited 
nature of his opportunities of colla- 
tion at Rome. We quote from his 
Editio Septima Uritica Major : 


**Anno 1843, mihi ipsi per menses 
aliquot Romae versanti, postlongam ex- 
pectationem, contigit ut per biduum in- 
tra horas sex Vaticanum Codicem in 
manibus tenerem. Quo beneficio ita 
usus sum ut, postquam universum li- 
brum attente percurrissem, locos dubiae 
imprimis lectionis conferrem viginti 
quingue et specimina scripturae qua- 
tuor conficerem.” 


In a note on this limited oppor- 
tunity of collation furnished to Tis- 
chendorf, Mr. Scrivener says in his 
noble imprint of the Augian Codex, 


concerning the authorities of the Va- 
tican :—“ It is now their fixed rule 
to permit no stranger to collate their 
more precious manuscript treasures.” 
Those authorities win for themselves 
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a most unenviable distinction who 
act upon this narrow-minded rule: 
their policy dictates a line of proce- 
dure totally unlike the conduct of any 
other public body professing to care 
for the interests of learning. It is 
but the other day we saw priceless 
manuscripts from the Imperial Lib- 
rary of St. Petersburg, in the hands 
of our learned Professor of Arabic 
in Trinity College, Dublin, freely 
transmitted to him at his request for 
collation. Every one who has been 
in Paris, in the Great National Li- 
brary, must gratefully record the fa- 
cilities in that magnificent establish- 
ment placed in the way of scholars 
for examining manuscripts, as well as 
printed books. Although a perfect 
stranger, without any introduction 
whatsoever, we, in the year 1840, ex- 
amined with considerable care the 
Codex C, since printed in large type 
by Tischendorf, and-were allowed to 
copy, trace, or collate the manuscript 
under our hands. 

In the edition of the Vatican 
Codex, printed by Cardinal Mai, the 
Nemesis seems to have overtaken 
the proprietors of this memorial of 
antiquity, in a shape most effectual 
to smirch its reputation and drag 
its dishonoured head down to the 
dust. The orange had already been 
fairly sucked by a persevering, yet 
desultory, criticism, and Cardinal 
Mai has merely placed the fragments 
in every one’s hands, so as to mul- 
tiply the scorners in proportion as he 
multiplied the users of the eviscerated 
fruit. 

The supreme fault attaching to 
Mai’s edition is the unpardonable 
one of doubt; no one can tell whether 
any one reading quoted from it is 
really the reading of the original. 
It is true that with the help of 
Bartolocci’s, Rulotta’s, and Bentley's 
unpublished papers, and with the 
collations of Mico and Birch, by an 
elaborate system of check and counter- 
check, we may arrive at a tolerably 
correct notion of what is the general 
cast of a passage, but no device of 
this kind will assure us of the minute 
accuracy of a particularreading. The 
damning vice of the book, which no 
merits can compensate, of learnin 
and good intentions in the editor, an 
of splendour of form, typography, 
and paper, is—uncertainty. There is 
not a procul dubio from its first page 
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to its last. It is a Serbonian bog of 
scepticism, wherein every step one 
takes he is up to the neck in mire. 
That we in no measure exaggerate the 
faults—the crowning fault of the 
printed book—let Dr. Vercellone’s 
most candid preface testify. The 
work began to be printed in 1828, 
and was completed in ten years—by 
1838. A very slight inspection of 
the printed edition showed Cardinal 
Mai that it was too inaccurate for 
publication—non satis accurata eva- 
sisset. Learning, sagacity, and un- 
slumbering diligence were requisite 
for the conduct of such a work 
through the press—but the editor 
was busy, and printers were careless. 
Determined, however, to remedy the 
evil ere the edition was given to the 
public, the Cardinal procured a com- 
petent scholar, who should read over 
to him the printed edition, while he 
followed with his own eye the lines 
of the manuscript, and noted in the 
margin of a printed copy at his side 
every variation. So rare were the 
intervals devoted to this work, and 
so tedious was the process, that 
Cardinal Mai consumed many years 
in the task of revision alone. 

The result of this comparison was 
to reveal the fact that the printed 
copy of the manuscript was disfigured 
by innumerable blemishes—innume- 
ris defectibus. The method of re- 
paration, however, was as curious as 
thedefectswere startling. The words 
of Vercellone reveal a state of things 
without parallel in the annals of 
Biblical criticism. We givetheir sub- 
stance: 

When at last, with infinite pains, 
the Cardinal had completed this col- 
lation, his thoughts were directed 
to the remedy, by means of which 
the countless defects of his printed 
edition might be cured. Having ma- 
tured his plan with the utmost de- 
liberation, he determined to adopt 
three separate means of correction. 
He conceived, in the first place, that 
certain slips of the printer’s, of an in- 
significant kind, might be corrected 
with the pen. But along with this 
handiwork — xewporvrarg — was de- 
signed to be given a list of words 
thus corrected, at once as a check 
upon the indolence of the correctors 
who might neglect to do their work 
in some of the copies which passed 
through their hands—the inspection 
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of all the separate copies by the 
Cardinal being out of the question— 
and to prevent other manual correc- 
tions, if such were ever made after- 
wards, from being confounded with 
those enjoined by Mai himself. This 
was the first part of the device, and 
strange to say the pen was not then 
to be used for the first time in an im- 
print from this same Vatican Codex ; 
for by a coincidence, which is extraor- 
dinary, the Septuagint of 1587 was 
really printed in 1586 and bore that 
date, but the greater number of copies 
were issued the year afterwards, and 
had the additional figure added with 
the pen. Inthesecond place—certain 
leaves, which were too full of mistakes 
to be amended by such a process as 
this, were to be cancelled altogether. 
But after assigning only one or two 
of these to the printers, the Cardinal 
died in 1854, and the posthumous 
editor, from the Cardinal’s notes has 
cancelled forty-one leaves in theseveral 
volumes, six of these being in the New 
Testament (namely, 23-4, 139-40, 
195-6, 291-2, 345-6, 409-10). The 
defects which may be detected in 
these substituted pages will lie upon 
the head of Vercellone and his col- 
leagues alone, as the learned and 
honest Barnabite takes care tw tell us. 
But as there still remained places 
in which the edition differed from 
the Codex, in which, for instance, 
letters, accents, or other diacriti- 
cal signs had failed to be noted, 
either through the fault of the prin- 
ters, or the neglect of the editor him- 
self; and as Mai had notadhered tothe 
palzography of the manuscript, al- 
though in his prolegomena he had ex- 
sressed his intention of doing so ad 
ea the remedy he appeared to 
have thought of was to a a list of 
the chief of these deviations, that the 
attention of the studious might be 
called thereto. Theseare duly printed, 
and are supplied, in almost every in- 
stance, from the manuscript of the Car- 
dinal, prepared whilst he was conduct- 
ing to an end that tedious revision of 
the whole work already described: ter- 
tium fere universim ex notulis ab edi- 
tore conscriptis, dum iterum codicem, 
ut diximus, conferret, emendavimus. 
Thus, after ten years consumed in 
printing the work, and ten years in re- 
vising it, it has been issued after nearly 
ten years more spent in its correction, 
in a state of hopeless departure from 
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simplicity and correctness. Any scho- 
lar of moderate industry would have 
copied the whole manuscript in six 
months and printed it in six more, and 
given it to the world in a form which 
is still an object of desire—the simple, 
unadulterated, unadorned text of the 
Vatican Codex. That the present 
publication is marked by such mani- 
fest imperfections is a matter for la- 
mentation. Mai’s reputation is too 
well established on the basis of his 
other works, as a careful and candid 
scholar, to be seriously affected by 
this wretched and disappointing pro- 
duction, while we follow him to the 
grave with our tribute of respect that 
he entertained the purpose of printing 
the manuscript at all. Looking at the 
execution of this edition, however, 
nothing but a blind partiality could 
promise the Cardinal any increase of 
fame from this now notorious imprint; 
yet Vercellone says:—Hxr hoc novo 
opere, nova usque gloria atque 
splendidiore corona decoralitur. We 
can respect the admiration for the 
deceased scholar which prompted this 
tribute of his surviving friend, al- 
though we cannot see in the premises 
enough to justify the eulogist’s con- 
clusion. Cardinal Mai’s memory will 
be perpetuated on other grounds than 
his biblicallabours—on grounds where 
his success will not be disputed— 
while his impression of the Vatican 
manuscript will be regarded as the 
weakness of a strong man, and the 
folly of a wise. 

So serious are the defects of the 
edition, that it would almost seem as 
if the design had been to make the 
imprint as unlike the manuscript as 
possible, for in no one feature do they 
correspond. 

1. The publication of Mai has fol- 
lowed the ordinary Greek printed 
Testaments in being distributed into 
chapters, paragraphs, and verses, 
whereas the original text of the 
manuscript has no divisions at all, 
save the small and very rare inter- 
spaces mentioned in Hug’s descrip- 
tion, dividing the larger paragraphs. 

2. That very peculiar numeration - 
of sections, which is claimed for the 
Vatican Code as unique, the editor 
has ventured to tamper with in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, thus cancel- 
ling, so far as the printed text circu- 
lates, the curious evidence it affords 
of the original position of the Epistle 
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to the Hebrews, which was between 
Galatians and Ephesians. This 
change is, indeed, recorded in a foot 
note, but the “nobis aliter’” of the 
editor, however clear as an intima- 
tion, is not satisfactory as a reason. 
Respecting the abnormal position of 
the Hebrews, we may direct attention 
to the fact that one of the Moscow ma- 
nuscripts has the same Epistle placed 
just before that to the Romans, which 
is a novelty in location no less strik- 
ing, perhaps, than that in the Vatican. 

3. We are not aware of a single 
profession made respecting the cha- 
racter of the intended imprint which 
the Cardinal has shown himself scru- 
pulous to observe. He commences, 
for instance, on the first page, with 
an admonitio orthographica in a foot 
note:— 


**In codice praetermittitur iota quod 
dicimus subscriptum: accentus autem 
et adspirationis notae non posteriori sed 
priori diphthongorum litterae apponun- 
tur. In his ego palaeographiam codicis 
conservandam non censui.” 


Cardinal Mai has substituted, ac- 
cording to this note, the iota subscript 
of ordinary printed Greek, for the 
adscript letter of the older writing ; 
nevertheless, we find #:pay, John viii. 
59, John xi. 41; mdee, John xiii. 11, 
XViii. 2; «x, Acts vii. 39, 1 Pet. v. 9, 
2 Pet. i. 9, 1 Cor. iv. 2, xii. 8, 2 Cor. 
ii. 10, Gal. i. 5, Heb. vii. 2; %, Luke 
xvii. 29. All these, it will be observed, 
are departures from the Cardinal’s 
rule. A few of them, moreover, con- 
stitute various readings in the pas- 
sages in which they occur. 

4. His next intimation in the same 
note, is followed by as wide a depar- 
ture from his professed canon of pro- 
cedure, as any other. 


«* Secus vero frequentem diphthongum 
€ proe praesertim producto constanter 
retinui, quamquam secunda manus diph- 
thongum in codice passim sustulit.” 


The prevailing itacism has not been 
retained “constanter,” in the text be- 
fore us, as see John ix. 11, Acts i. 4, 
Acts xi. 26, xxvi. 28, 1 Pet. iv. 6, and 
scores of other instances in which it 
has been relegated to the margin ; nor 
has the second-hand corrector altered 
the orthography “passim,” for in asin- 
glechapter, Romans ii., six instances of 
e. uncorrected occur, while only one 
is corrected. It is superfluous to ad- 
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duce other examples, which are too 
numerous for citation. One chapter 
is sufficient to show the rashness of 
the editor’s assertion. 

5. The Vatican manuscript has been 
long notorious for its exclusion of se- 
veral passages that appear in our vul- 
gar text of the Greek Testament; 
as Mark xvi. 9-20, Luke xxii. 43, 44, 
John v. 3, 4, Acts viii. 37, Acts ix. 5, 
6, 1 John v. 7; all of which are filled up 
in Mai’s printed text from extraneous 
sources. But, besides these, the great 
hiatus from Heb. ix. 14, to the end of 
the Apocalypse, embracing 1 and 2 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and the 
Revelation, is — out of other 
manuscripts. Many of the supple- 
ments, however, do not indicate the 
source from which they have been 
filled up, and lead to the conclusion 
that some ordinary printed text has 
been the type followed. 

When the pages of Mai’s imprint 
of the New Testament are laid open, 
short marginal notes present them- 
selves to view throughout, in such 
numbers that the average is nearly 
three on each page for the entire vo- 
lume. Their aggregate number is 
upwards of 1,200. Asthe manuscript 
is of such value in the estimation of 
critics, and its appearance in print is 
the fulfilment of a learned Europe’s 
longing for years, it might be antici- 
pated that the space so occupied 
would have been devoted to the vin- 
dication of the important deviations 
of the document from the printed 
texts current in Christéndom, orsome 
other matter of corresponding moment. 
Where space was so precious, and 
the manuscript itself so old and pe- 
culiar, such a use of the vacant mar- 
gin would justify itself by its obvious 
utility and importance. But, with the 
rarest exceptions, these notes are de- 
voted to show how a second hand has 
replaced the itacism of the text by 
the more usual orthography of modern 
Greek scholars. On page 148, for in- 
stance, just four of these notes occur; 
and they call attention to the fact 
that yeverar, Aysog, wodkuTKa, and Amw 
of Luke xv. are spelled in the manu- 
script yewerat, Aepoc, woderea, and 
Aeuw : While the word gapeca ap- 
pearing in the same chapter and pre- 
senting the same peculiarity is passed 
without notice; as is the addition of 
a clause consisting of seven words to 
verse 21; and peculiarities of text 
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amounting in the whole to upwards 
of fifty. 

One might have supposed the ob- 
scura diligentia of the editor, or 
second-hand corrector, would have 
been satisfied with noting, once for 
all, or even a few times, the fact that 
gapscawc was the usual orthography 
of the manuscript. After repeated 
side-notes of the occurrence of this 
mode of spelling the word, on page 23 
he says :—“S.M. gape. Et sic dein- 
ceps.” But still, instead of availing 
himself of the dispensation this gene- 
ral acknowledgment furnished, to be 
silent henceforward on this notorious 
itacism,which nearly pervades the ma- 
nuscript, and which he had already 
denoted to excess, ten pages further, 33, 
there are no less than three distinct 
notes pointing out the extraordinary 
fact that, in three instances there oc- 
CUITING, Papecatog is put for daproaog. 

But theattention of the second-hand 
corrector began to flag after he had 
laboured upon the first three Gospels; 
for in John and the Acts the itacisms 
noted are only as one in three of those 
detected in the preceding books; while 
further on in the Epistles they are still 
more rarely noted. In James i., for 
instance, only one case of itacism is 
noted, while four others occur. But 
in Matthew xvii., which has exactly 
the same number of verses, 27, and 
is therefore selected for comparison, 
eight instances are distinctly noted, 
being all that occur within the chapter. 

But both first and second-hand 
readings ave cushioned in this edition 
for others without any authority from 
the manuscript. 

In Rom. xi. 5, prima manus wrote 
Aqupa, secunda manus corrected it to 
Anupa, and yet the printer gives us 
neither in the text, but our common 
Aeyupa, 

Toe. xvi. 1, the manuscript spells 
xeyxoeacc, Which is right, but is sent 
in disgrace to the margin; while the 
second-hand spells cevypearc, which is 
wrong, and foisted into the text, the 
post of honour. This is as we state 
it, if first and second-hand are not re- 
versed by the oversight of the editor, 
as we strongly incline to believe is the 
case. 

John xii. 3, the text reads zoAvrepou, 
the margin xoAcrmov; but the corrected 
reading is neither, but zodurmov. 

Itsreading in Mark ix. 44, ccavdadiln 
is inconsistent with cxavdadon of the 
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preceding verse, the construction and 
sense being just the same. 

coaBBarov, Mark ii. 4, is another 
instance of that laborious perverse- 
ness, whereby a simple operation of 
correction becomes complex and de- 
feats its object. The reading here, if 
any truth be in the English reprint, is 
cpaBarroy, and for this a side-note 
vouches on verse 9, where it says, 
prima manu xpaBarroy heic et infra. 
One would think, after the actual in- 
sertion of that reading where the 
word first occurs, the process would 
be easy to spell the word in the same 
way in verses 9,10,and12. But that 
would be far too straightforward a 
procedure for editors so perversely 
wrong as those who have done their 
obstetric duty by this book. They 
mark in a side-note opposite verse 4, 
that secundamanusspells it roaBBaror 
here and in the cases succeeding; a 
piece of information not very instruc- 
tive, but which may pass. It will 
scarcely be believed, however, after 
this preface, that in verses 9, 10, and 
12, neither first nor second-hand is fol- 
lowed in the spelling of the word, but 
a mode that differs from either, the 
type of which probably existed in the 
printer's brain. The word appears 
thrice in succession cpaBaror. 

By far the most amusing class of 
marginal notes are those calling at- 
tention to the actual readings of the 
Codex, as though these, to which the 
index points with the words Ita cod. 
were marked by some unusual enor- 
mity of orthography or construction. 
To run the eye through the volume, 
with a view to these alone, would 
furnish half-an-hour’s rare entertain- 
ment to the student. For example, 
the name Tyo%coy occurrs in the 
text of Philippians, ii. 19, and the 
margin notes it thus—Jta heic, s. m. 
Ty. But on our recurrence to all 
the other passages which have hi- 
therto presented the name, Acts xvi. 
1; xvil. 14, 15; xviii. 5; xix. 22; 
xx. 4, we find it spelled in the same 
way, without even a marginal note 
to show that it ever was otherwise 
in the manuscript. But this, of 
course, awakens the suspicion that 
in other places the manuscript does 
spell it TetzoOcor, and that the editors 
have misrepresented the orthography. 
Col. i. 1, hangs out the same suspi- 
cious fl ta cod. heic Tw. Yet 
1 Thess. 1. 1, exhibits the name cor- 
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rectly without any note ; but, still 
without intimation, Rom. xvi. 21, and 
2 Thess. i. 1, spell the name just 
twice in the printed volume TepoOec. 

Ita cod. in Heb. ix. 2, seems to re- 
flect on the enormity of the manu- 
script reading ric after ro ypvcovv 
Ovmarnoor, but the author of that 
significant note forgot that oxcnyn was 
- proper antecedent to the relative 

ere. 

The same fault shows itself in the 
Ita cod. of verse 9, where ra’ nv 
takes tapaBodn for its antecedent, 
and not ruoy or Katpor. 

Heb. vii. 5, awodexaroyv is marked 
out for special notice as an unusual 
infinitive of the verb azodecarow, but 
a similar form seems to occur in 
the manuscript in Matt. xiii. 32, 
raraocnvow, of which no notice what- 
ever is taken in Mai, where it appears 
in the ordinary form «caraccnvovr. 
But Mark iv. 32, gives the peculiar 
infinitive. 

To complete the tale of marginal 
note delinquencies, we shall close 
with the Acts xxii. 28, where, al- 
though an asterisk marks the word 
mwoktraav in the text, no correspond- 
ing mark in the margin returns the 
signal. Thus, to every possible form 
of unacknowledged commission and 
omission, is added an omission which 
is heralded with a “lo, here !” 

The startling inconsistency of this 
extraordinary publication is not con- 
fined to its text alone, but pursues, 
with persistent irregularity, the titles 
of the books, which are no part, pro- 

rly speaking, of the inspired text ; 
for while the editors have adopted 
the title for Matthew of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, appending a 
brief note, the word Gospel is want- 
ing in the manuscript: Deest. in cod. 
evayyskuov—they adopt the same for- 
mulary for Mark, Luke, and John, 
without any intimation of the exact 
title in the original. Again, in the 
Epistle to the Romans, the title is 
given of The Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to the Romans ; but this too 
is accompanied with the explanation, 
that in the manuscript the title is 
only Z'o the Romans : In codice titu- 
lus est tantummodo roo¢ pwpavove. 

The title to the Corinthians pre- 
sents the curt brevity of that denied 
to the Romans, for it reads only po¢ 
copww@ovg, and is thus, perhaps, the 
only book out of the six just named, 
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which exhibits the real title it bears 
in the manuscript. But this is not 
quite certain on the showing of Mai’s 
edition ; for this, like every thing 
else in it, lies under the plague of an 
incurable doubt ; yet it is all but cer- 
tain on the testimony of other autho- 
rities. 

The Foot Notes are twenty-six, but 
few of these are of any importance. 
These occur at the bottom oF pages 1, 
49, 102, 104, 165, 168, 169, 182, 192, 
210, 282, 293, 306, 318, 324, 396, 407, 
413, 418, 419, 425, 429, 430, 440, 441, 
465. They contain eighty-nine lines, 
or about two pages of print ; but 
some of them consist of only one line. 
For all the information they convey, 
they might almost as well have been 
absent. Of the less important, we 
translate the note on the subscription 
of the Epistle to the Philippians, 
“Written from Rome.” The note says, 
“these three words are written in a 
more modern hand.” The most im- 
portant and longest note relates to 
the disputed text of the Three Wit- 
nesses in Heaven, which, although 
wanting in the Vatican manuscript, 
is nevertheless interpolated in the 
printed edition, accompanied by the 
following notice :— 


‘*In the very ancient Vatican Codex 
which we represent in this edition, there 
is only read: ore rpete eiow of paprupovy- 
TEC, TO TYEVWA, Kat TO vdwp, Kai To aipa* 
kat ot roe sic To éy tio. ei TNv papru- 
pray, &c. The celebrated testimony of 
John, therefore, in favour of the three 
Divine Persons is wanting, which cir- 
cumstance was already well known to 
critics. Nevertheless, one Greek codex 
in the Vatican, of no great antiquity, 
exhibits that testimony, which the 
Latin manuscripts everywherevigilantly 
guard ; and of these especially, one most 
ancient one of the monastery of La Cava 
at Salernum, a faithful transcript of 
which has been lately placed in the Vati- 
can at my suggestion. I refrain from 
discussing the genuineness of the testi- 
mony of John, because the critics have 
already adduced all the arguments neces- 
sary for its proof. The testimony of the 
Disciples we are independent of after all, 
since we have been baptized by the Mas- 
ter’s command, Jn the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 


The tone of the note will be inter- 
yee differently by different readers. 
© ourselves it is very far from ex- 
pressing deep conviction on the part 
of the writer, that the passage is gen- 
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uine:—It seems, in fact, to breathe 
such a spirit as this:—The testimony 
is not there, and there is no help for 
it; but we do not much need it, for 
as good or better is to be found else- 
where. Those who are satisfied with 
such advocacy as this, must be per- 
sons who are easily satisfied. 

The only other foot-note we shall 
refer to, for their slight importance 
claims the very slightest regard, is 
that on Colossians iv. 2, which objects 
to the present and prevailing division 
of the chapter. “Hine rectius ordi- 
retur capitulum, quam rem nota OE 
et materiae ratio comprobant.” But, 
strange to say, the same division pre- 
vails in Ephesians vi., where the same 
Apostle treats of the same class of 
relative duties ; but neither the manu- 
script nor the editors take any notice 
of the matter there. 

Notwithstanding the obstacles laid 
in the way of collators of the Codex 
within the last thirty years, sufficient 
extracts of a trustworthy character 
were placed in our possession by the 
scholars of earlier times, to make us fa- 
miliar with its leading characteristics. 
Ample confirmation of these conclu- 
sions is furnished to us in the printed 
text of Cardinal Mai. The great feature 
of the Codex is omission, which any 
one may learn at the glance of an eye, 
as he looks down the columns of 
Ford’s Supplement, the word “deest”’ 
meeting himeverywhere. The Codex 

resents an abbreviated text of the 
New Testament ; for of that portion 
of it only do we speak in this paper. 
This peculiarity would appear clearly 
to every reader, could we exhibit the 
text of its omissions in two or three 
sacred books. In Mark, for instance, 
besides 364 other omissions of greater 
or less moment, it leaves out the whole 
concluding paragraph, consisting of 
nine entire verses, or from 12 inclusive 
to 20, of chapter xvi. 

The right which these verses have 
to admission into the text of the New 
Testament, we know has been matter 
of controversy for a long time; but 
the peculiarity of the manuscript be- 
fore us, in relation to the passage, is, 
that while it omits all this matter, it 
nevertheless leaves the blank space, 
which it should occupy, unwritten on. 
A critical care, therefore, either in the 
exemplar copied, or in the transcriber, 
governed the omission of the passage; 
a consideration which should not be 
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lost sight of in the judicial assigna- 
tion of the merits of the manuscript. 

Another long e like this in 
Mark, occurs in ia viii., where the 
narrative of the woman taken in adul- 
tery appears in our received text, but 
is here excluded totheextent of eleven 
verses. The omission embraces also 
the last verse of the preceding chap- 
ter. This isanother of those passages 
whose genuineness has been matter of 
dispute in the Church. The bloody 
sweat, and the vision of the Angel, in 
Luke xxii. 41-3, is likewise left out ; 
the troubling of the pool at Bethesda, 
John v. 3-5; the answer of Philip to 
the eunuch of Queen Candace, Acts 
viii. 37; and the celebrated passage, 
1 John v. 7, relating to thethree heav- 
enly witnesses. All these disappear 
from the text of the Vatican Codex, 
and give it a very distinctive charac- 
ter as a member of a certain class of 
manuscripts ; and these omissions are 
noted in the margin. But besides 
these, there are numberless omissions 
of a less striking sort, which can only 
be apprehended on a close collation, 
which embrace whole verses, clauses, 
and words; and which, more or less, 
affect the sense, and bestow a pre- 
vailing complexion on the document. 
Some of these, doubtless, follow the 
copy transcribed into our Codex ; but 
many of them are due to the care- 
lessness and ignorance of either 
copyist. 

Some of these are sustained by the 
testimony of other manuscripts, but 
many omissions are mere blunders and 
oversights of the copyist—the extent 
to which these may be found to prevail 
being one of the criterions of the value 
of the Codex. Every kind of form 
which omissions can take, and far 
more numerous than we can classify, 
they are found to assume in the Vati- 
can manuscript. 

We are compelled to exclude a lon 
list of examples, which are intended 
to appear in due time elsewhere. 


Summary of Omissions. — Matthew, 
330; Mark, 365 ; Luke, 439; John, 357 ; 
Acts, 384; James, 41; 1 Peter, 46; 
2 Peter, 20; 1 John, 16; 2 John. 3; 
3 John, 2; Jude, 11; Romans, 106; 
1 Corinthians, 146; 2 Corinthians, 74; 
Galatians, 37; Fphesians, 53; Philip- 
pians, 21; Colossians, 36; 1 Thessalo- 
nians, 21; 2 Thessalonians, 10; He- 
brews, to ix. 14, 38. Inthe Gospels and 
Acts, 1775; and in the Epistles extant, 
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681, or 2,456 in all. Each chapter in 
the first division of this calculation (117) 
contains more than double the number 
of those in each chapter of the Epistles, 
which in this volume are 101. 


These numerous omissions are not 
only characteristics, but faults; they 
furnish the scholars of our own day 
with a valid reason for refusing their 
entire confidence to the readings of a 
Codex so full of blemishes. The text 
which our manuscript copied was one 
of a peculiar kind, and the transcriber 
a person who multiplied the faults of 
his exemplar by a prodigious accumu- 
lation of his own. He has proved 
himself guilty of the grossest negli- 
gence in causeless and countless omis- 
sions, besides other faults of a serious 
character. Whenever, indeed, the text 
of theVatican manuscript can be accu- 
rately ascertained, it will be weighed 
in the balance of probability, and 
submitted to the same tests, as other 
ancient manuscripts; but it presents 
no strong claim upon our deference 
from the nature of its readings apart 
from the asserted antiquity of the 
document, and that assertion itself is 
still under debate. 

Transpositionsare, of course, various 
readings in every instance; but they 
do not in ordinary cases perceptibly 
affect the sense; yet are there cases 
in which they do; and in all such 
eases the question of the evidence 
upon which such variations rest be- 
comes a matter of importance. If 
these occur, moreover, in any docu- 
ment in such unusual numbers as to 
make them one of its grand peculiari- 
ties, they become on that ground, 
along with others, entitled to close 
consideration. There are exactly 220 
chapters of the original text extant in 
the Vatican Codex, and in these occur 
1,086 transpositions, or variations in 
the order of the words from the 
standard of comparison adopted in 
this essay, Elzevir, 1624. 

In our close collation of the whole, 
with a view to ascertain this point, 
we have not found half-a-dozen chap- 
ters in the volume without a transpo- 
sition, while the average assigns 
nearly five to each chapter through- 
out. Whence is this prevalence of 
dislocation, which leaves the Vatican 
without a parallel in this respect, 
unless it be in the eccentric Codex 
Bezae? And what is its effect upon 
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the authority of our manuscript ? If 
we allow one-half the entire number 
of transpositions to belong to the in- 
terval between the apostolic auto- 
graphs and the exemplar whose text 
the Vatican exhibits, and give credit 
for only one-half of them to the 
transcriber of the present copy, we 
shall have laid at the door of the 
copyist so large an amount of studied, 
capricious, or unconscious changes, 
as ought to awaken suspicion of his 
competency, integrity, or watchful- 
ness. ‘Transpositions occur in all 
quarters, connexions, forms, and 
numbers. We have single transposi- 
tions, Matt. i. 18, ii. 3; double trans- 
positions, Matt. vi. 33 ; triple trans- 
positions, Matt. xii, 27, xx. 13 ; quad- 
ruple transpositions, Mark i. 5, 33 ; 
quintuple and sextuple transpositions, 
Matt. xxii. 29, xxiii. 10, Mark iii. 27. 
There are further simple and com- 
plex ones. Transpositions compli- 
cated with omissions, Mark x. 16; 
others with insertions, Mark xi. 3 ; 
and others with involutions, Mark 
vii. 21. Some embracing many 
words, Matt. iii. 22, Mark vii. 29; 
even whole verses, Matt. xxi. 30; 
others only two words—these last 
abound passim. 

That we may ascertain how many 
of these are fairly attributable to the 
source before us, and how many to 
the craftsmen before his day, to 
whom he owed the text which he 
copied, we shall see how many of 
them Tischendorf adopts, the Ger- 
man editor being a person who would 
willingly take as much from the Va- 
tican as could, with the slightest 
show of authority, be substantiated. 
The tenth chapter of St. Mark con- 
tains twenty transpositions ; of these, 
Tischendorf adopts twelve, leaving 
eight to the account of the careless- 
ness or caprice of our scribe. Such 
is the state of the case, even on Tis- 
chendorf’s showing ; but we do not 
invest this eminent textuary with the 
supreme dignity of a judge from whose 
award there is no appeal, because his 
partialities are too apparent for that 
class of manuscripts to which the 
Vatican belongs. 


Summary of Transpositions.—Those in 
Matthew amount to 139; Mark, 172; 
Luke, 231; John, 163; Acts, 167; 
James, 9; 1 Peter, 4; 2 Peter, 6; 


1 John, 7 ; 2 John, 3; 3 John, 0; Jude, 
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4; Romans, 38; 1 Corinthians, 59; 
2 Corinthians, 20; Galatians, 16; Ephe- 
sians, 16; Philippians, 9; Colossians, 3 ; 
1 Thessalonians, 7; 2 Thessalonians, 3 ; 
Hebrews to ix. 14, 10. 

The insertion of Ephelkystic Nu 
before a consonant, is the rule in this 
manuscript ; nevertheless, there are 
inconsistencies even here. Eph. i. 22, 
reads idwxe xepadrny, but the next 
verse reads éorw ro cwua. Heb. v. 8, 
presents both forms, the right and 
the wrong—«paber ag’ wy exabey rnv, 
x. 7. . 1 Pet. ii. 12, presents a verb 
in the plural number without ». 
Sofacwor tov 0; iv. 5, 6, also pre- 
sents two of the same sort. These 
instances are sufficiently rare to make 
a few exceptions worthy of note. 1 
Peter v. 14. has rao without »v. 

In like manner it is characteristic 
of the Vatican Codex to insert the 
Ephelkystic sigma, after oirw, with- 
out regard had to the fact whether a 
vowel or consonant follow it. But 
there are exceptions even to this 
usage, always assuming that we may 
draw our conclusion from Mai’s text. 
Thus, Phil. iv. 1, ovrw orneere. 

Other peculiarities, which must in 
candour be owned to be peculiar 
faults, and those of every conceivable 
description, abound. Exempli gratia 
—words imperfectly written, Eph. iii. 
19; 3 John, 3; Mark ix. 48; and 
sundry others. 

Words copied in a contracted form 
and misunderstood by the scribe— 
Acts xxviii. 1, James iii. 6, 2 Cor. iii. 
1, Mark xv. 8, Matt. xix. 24, John x. 
4. Words misread by the copyist- 
Acts xx. 15, James iii. 5, 1 Peter iii. 
20. Words in other forms and gen- 
ders than those in common use—<Acts 
xi. 28, Eph. i. 7. Phil. iii. 6. 

Faulty punctuations—Jude 22, 1 
Cor. vii. 33, Gal. iv. 31, Acts xxiv. 
18. Mispunctuation complicated with 
transposition, Acts xiii. 20, 21. Mis- 
punctuation complicated with omis- 
sion, Acts xv. 17, 18. 

Faulty syntax appears in countless 
cases, as Acts viii. 7; Rom. xiv. 18; 
Jude 20, 21; but not Acts iv. 25, 
although marked as faulty syntax in 
Mai’s edition. 

Contradiction in statement: Acts 
x. 19; xi. 11. 

Omission of negatives : Rom. iv. 9; 
John v. 42; Col. ii. 18. 

Thus, irregularity and inconsistency 
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are largely characteristic of the manu- 
script, for most of these deviations 
from our standard count by scores of 
cases. 

The inconsistency of its text ap- 
pears in the reading, Mark xv. 34, 
where the divine name reads only 
once as a translation of the Syriac, 
which reads twice. This is obviously 
an undesigned omission from homeo- 
teleuton:—“ And at the ninth hour 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani? which 
is, being interpreted, my God, [m 
God], why hast thou forsaken me ?” 
Here the sin is defect, but to coun- 
terbalance it, we have the fault of re- 
dundance elsewhere, Acts xix. 34— 
“But when they knew that he was a 
Jew, all with one voice about the 
space of two hours cried out, ‘Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians, Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians !’” The re- 
duplication here is the scribe’s own— 
a semi-critical embellishment of his 
text. 

It has been asserted that contrac- 
tions of words are not known in the 
manuscript, but that arose from de- 
fective information, for all the com- 
mon abbreviations appear in it, suchas 
O£, KC, Ks XE, VC, ONP, MA, Anp, pa, 
poa,—for Geog Kuptog, enoove, xpiorog, 
VLOC, TWTNP, LopanXr, tnpovoarnp, TarTEpa, 
pnreopa. From the facsimile of a 
single page given with Mai’s New 
Testament we copy the following, in 
the first verse in Mark, w, xv, @v. 

The peculiarities of orthography 
in the Vatican manuscript are not 
numerous ; few, if any, are exclu- 
sively found in this Codex ; the most 
striking being those represented to be 
Alexandrian forms, but which are 
nevertheless of common occurrence 
elsewhere. Themostfrequent peculi- 
arity of its orthography is its itacism 
in the simple form of « for «; but 
we have also noticed every other 
form of itacism common in Greek 
books to the number of thirty-five 
varieties. 

As we have broached the subject 
of orthography, it may not be out of 
place to offer an observation or two 
on the Greek spelling of certain 
modern printed editions. Of the 
orthography adopted in Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,and Tregelles’ editions we 
openly avow our opinion that it is 
indefensible, although it savours of 
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archaism, and claims to be regarded 
as an attempted conformity to the 
age of theoldest manuscripts. Weob- 
ject to the process, first, on the ground 
that the age of the manuscripts whose 
orthography is deferred to is unde- 
termined, and may be anachronous. 
The mode of spelling, which we re- 
flect on is not that of any one manu- 
script, the accurate representation of 
which, even in its orthography, is de- 
sirable when it is presented in a 
printed form to the public; it is 
rather a mosaic of orthography, and 
may thus represent the accumulated 
blunders of many ages or scribes, in- 
stead of those merely of one. 

Our second ground of objection 
deals with the matter in more dog- 
matic style, and denies the possibility 
of ascertaining a fourth century or- 
thography of the New Testament, 
from our sheer inability to ascertain, 
on indisputable evidence, a fourth cen- 
tury manuscript without direct testi- 
mony in the manuscript itself to its 
date. We may content ourselves with 
a broad and decided denial of any 
man’s capacity for determining the, 
age of a parchment codex, from its 
mere appearance. It seems unac- 
countably forgotten by diplomatic 
critics, that the state of preservation 
of a manuscript has great weight un- 
consciously with the observer in de- 
termining his opinion of its age ; and 
that a shattered mouldy volume will 
gain credit for centuries, which will, 
with equal promptitude, be deducted 
from the age of one which is clean and 
well preserved. We seriously see 
strong reason against fixing the sup- 
posed older manuscripts in the fourth 
century, rather than the fifth, or any 
other down to the ninth or tenth ; for 
one hundred years, or less, of ill-treat- 
ment would work that change in their 
appearance which now bespeaks their 
antiquity with the fautors of their 
claims ; of course, along with other 
considerations. Greek manuscripts of 
the New Testament have always been 
a-writing down to the discovery of 
printing, even in the darkest ages, for 
there always has existed a Greek 
Church, with its officiating clergy and 
its scholars. Fox used to say there had 
been no dark ages. Ina certain sense 
this was true; for the so-called dark 
ages had only supplanted one kind of 
literature by another—the literature 
of Paganism by that of Christianity. 
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In like manner must we aver, with far 
more correctness, that therenever was 
an extinction and consequent revival 
of a Greek literature. It is true that 
in the western regions of Europe, the 
Greek gave place to the Latin tongue ; 
but in Greece Proper, and in the pro- 
vinces of the Greek Empire, a Greek 
church, school, and nation, were a 
living fact at all times; so that the 
transcription of Greek ecclesiastical 
and sacred books never died out, and 
the Greek tongue, as the vernacular 
of the people, was never superseded. 

What a sheer romance of conjecture, 
even in the hands of a clever man like 
Tischendorf, the supposed vicissitudes 
of a Codex become, let his genealogy 
of Codex C attest. “It seems to me,” 
says he, “that it was written before 
the middle of the fifth century, in 
Egypt. That then about a hundred 
years afterwards it was corrected in 
Palestine; that next, about the ninth 
century, it was corrected and arranged 
for ecclesiastical use in Constanti- 
nople. Finally, that in the twelfth 
century, it was prepared by the dele- 
tion of its original matter, to receive 
thirty-eight treatises of Ephraem Sy- 
rus, in a Greek translation, which 
were re-written on the same parch- 
ment.” All this is mere conjecture; 
no one fact being certain beyond this, 
that it is a palimpsest; nor a date in- 
controvertible, except this, that the 
palimpsest could not have received its 
second text earlier than the date of 
Ephraem Syrus, at the close of the 
fourth century. As the manuscripts, 
then, whose spelling is copied in Tis- 
chendorf’s text, may really be later 
than the date he assigns them, and the 
archaism of his orthography be more 
apparent than real, we object to his 
peculiar spelling also on this conside- 
ration. 

But as he goes no higher than four 
hundred years after Christ, and for 
even this date has to trust to the 
teaching of only two manuscripts, 
which have a thousand faults, A and 
B, and which he would no more im- 
plicitly follow in all their peculiarities 
than he would follow a will-o’-the- 
wisp, we think there is another defect 
of evidence in favour of the peculiar 
orthography he adopts. In no artifi- 
cial acquisition is the idiosyncrasy of 
the individual man more exclusive 
than in his orthography. A scribe 
may copy a document in otherrespects 
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most accurately, and yet foist in, un- 
intentionally, his own peculiar mode 
of spelling words. Paul, and Tertius, 
and Timothy, in all likelihood, did not 
spell their Greek alike, just as we find 
no two Englishmen spell their native 
language in every respect similarly, 
although in all well-educated persons 
there will be a general resemblance 
toacommonstandard. If Paul,then, 
would not spell exactly as Tertius, 
how can we look upon the spelling of 
a fourth-century manuscript as a cor- 
rect representation of the way in 
which the inspired writers wrote? To 
us, the project of Lachmann and Tis- 
chendorf seems, on this side of their en- 
terprise, to partake of serious halluci- 
nation, and to be really unworthy of 
the task they have undertaken. We 
think their reproduction of a fourth- 
century orthography itself too proble- 
matical to be received with undoubting 
confidence—still more, if we are to re- 
gard this asthe actual way in which 
Evangelists and Apostles spelled their 
Greek. We, English of the nineteenth 
century, do not spell in the same way 
as Chaucer or Wickliffe did; and yet 
the interval between ourselves and 
these worthies is no greater than that 
between the inspired writers of the 
New Testament, and the transcribers 
of A and B, on the most liberal calcu- 
lation. And in four hundred years 
more, if phonographers, Americans, 
and colonial printers, operate freely up- 
on our English orthography, as great 
a change may be expected. We con- 
clude it, therefore, to be as wrong to 
conform our orthography of New Tes- 
tament Greek to a fourth-century 
type, as to conform our religion to a 
fourth-century Christianity, or our 
present orthography to that of the 
period of Chaucer. There isa certain 
ascertained and received Greek ortho- 
graphy, just as there is a normal Eng- 
lish orthography, and we think com- 
mon sense, as well as the considera- 
tions urged above, should induce ad- 
hesion tothereceived mode of spelling. 
In instances wherein the only differ- 
ence from the received text consists in 
the different mode of spelling of agiven 
word, it savours either of a crotchet 
or of pedantry to adopt the novel 


and reject the received. Of course, 
what we arraign in Lachmann or Tis- 
chendorf, is as censurabie in the still 
more recent editors of Greek texts 
who sail in the same bottom with 
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these learned Germans. Of each and 
sundry of such persons, we may say, 
as was said by hostile divines of Lu- 
ther’s Exegesis, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and of his debt to old De La 


Harpe— 


** Si Lyra non lyrasset 
Lutherus non saltasset.” 


Lachmann set the fashion in spell- 
ing, and others have been eager to 
copy his example. 

If we are dissatisfied with the la- 
bours of certain modern editors in 
their attempted assimilation of our 
ordinary texts of the Greek New 
Testament to ancient models, not 
less are we unconvinced by their ar- 
guments in favour of an Egyptian 
origin, and an extremely early date 
for this Vatican manuscript. 

Dr. Hug, on the very slightest 
grounds, assigns an Egyptian origin 
to the document in question, the 
terms he has employed being as de- 
cisive as his premises are weak. In 
his introduction to the New Testa- 
ment this learned divine thus reports 
on the incunabula of the Codex, in 
language needlessly strong and un- 
qualified :— 


‘«The manuscript evinces by its pecu- 
liarities of language, that it was written 
by an Egyptian calligraphist. . . . 
This peculiarity occurs only in Coptic 
or Greco-Coptic documents,” &c. 


Less faultily, because less dogma- 
tically, does Dr. Tregelles write in 
his volume of Horne’s Introduction 
to the New Testament, p. 164. This 
industrious critic states on the point 
of orthography :— 


‘*In many points of orthography this 
manuscript may be safely followed, as 
giving the forms, &c., which really be- 
long to that kind of Greek in which 
the New Testament was originally writ- 
ten. It has been supposed that these 
forms show that the Codex was written 
in Egypt; but their existence does not 
prove this point, which may be regarded 
as pretty certain on other grounds: [the 
critic should have stated these.] The 
habitual retention of Alexandrian forms 
in this manuscript is worthy of remark, 
and this it may be thought, would have 
been unlikely if the copyist had belong- 
ed to another region.” 


From this language it is apparent 
that Dr. Tregelles holds to the Egyp- 
tian origin of the manuscript, tor 
reasons not stated—‘ pretty certain 
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on other grounds ;” and yet his main 
reliance seems to be on the “ Alexan- 
drian forms” of orthography, the 
“retention” of which “would have 
been unlikely if the copyist had be- 
longed to another region.” 

Now, on this subject of Grzco- 
Coptic peculiarities of dialect, whe- 
ther orthographic or other, we are 
disposed to conclude with Schow, that 
more is taken for granted than can 
be readily proved. We are quite 
familiar with allegations to the effect 
that this and the other Greek forms 
which differ from classical Greek, in 
their orthography or construction, are 
Alexandrian peculiarities; but we are 
equally sure that much which is ad- 
vanced to this effect rests upon no 
stronger foundation than a willing- 
ness to believe it so, as the most ob- 
vious solution of a difficulty. We 
know too little of the mongrel jargon 
of Alexandria, and too little of the 
common speech of the native Greek 
cities to be able to affirm what is pe- 
culiar to the one or to the other, and 
to make our assumption of a Greeco- 
Coptic dialect other than a term which 
has been invented to hide our igno- 
rance. This unknown quantity of 
Alexandrianism reminds one of Ho- 
race Walpole’s sally on a kindred 
subject : “ None of the critics could 
ever make out what Livy’s Patavinity 
is; though they are all confident it 
is in his writings.” So with the mat- 
ter in hand: men have persuaded 
themselves that there ought to be 
Alexandrianisms in the dialect of the 
New Testament, and then have quiet- 
ly assumed that they are there. Now 
we see no antecedent ground for be- 
lieving such to be the case, and we 
still pause for instances of peculiari- 
ties which can be decided to be ex- 
clusively Alexandrian. We can un- 
derstand that there might be Pales- 
tinian, or Syrian, or Cilician, or even 
Italian idiotisms, for all these regions 
contributed their influences to the 
composition of the New Testament 
writings ; but we perceive no special 
causes why they should be tinged 
with an Alexandrian hue. True, the 
Septuagint is fathered upon Alexan- 
dria by extravagant tradition, but 
from the inequality of that transla- 
tion it is all but certain that it isa 
mosaic, contributed by various coun- 
tries where God’s ancient people re- 
sided, prior to the advent of our 
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Lord. Schow expounds nearly the 
entire mystery when he says: “ Fata 
etiam ac mutationes, quas dialectus 
Greco-Aigyptia subierit, quum in 
libris nunquam adhibita sit, ignora- 
mus: nec deeidem minimam quidem 
cognitionem haberemus, ni in scrip- 
toribus sacris rara ejusdem super- 
fuissent vestigia, nam et scriptores 
ecclesiastici, in Aigypto nati, dialecto 
vulgari sive Constantinopolitana ute- 
bantur.” The author, indeed, as- 
sumes that there are vestiges of this 
dialect in Holy Writ, but “rare” 
ones; and very expressly declares 
that there is absolutely no other ex- 
tant source of information on the 
subject. We must leave to himself 
the task of reconciling such a decla- 
ration with his assumption; as in 
the absence of evidence outside the 
Scriptures of similar peculiarities, we 
can conceive few conclusions more 
hazardous than to take it for granted 
that they may be detected on the 
sacred page. Where this learned 
writer affirms so doubtfully, we take 
leave to question altogether his feeble 
allegation. 

To the statement of Hug, then, cir- 
culated without examination by others, 
a simple negation of the premises is 
the proper reply. The forms named 
are not exclusively Alexandrian, nor 
any modification of Greek with native 
Egyptianelements. On grounds equal- 
ly valid we might pronounce the man- 
uscript Italian in its origin ; for there 
can be no doubt that the Greek of 
Italy corresponded in these respects 
with that of Alexandria, as we can 
prove on indubitable authority. On 
the forms sizay, #\Oav, &e., we need 
not offer an observation, as they are 
too common in their occurrence in 
manuscripts of all descriptions and 
countries to claim for themselves an 
exclusive habitation in any region of 
the Old World; besides that in the 
Vatican manuscripts, these forms ex- 
change at intervals with the more 
usual sizov, #\9ov, &c. The spelling 
of the derivatives of AXapBavw with 
py and 490, where the » in the cown 
GtaXexroc is usually dispensed with, is 
more relied on by biblical critics than 
any other, as evidence of the Alexan- 
drian origin of the Vatican Codex. 
Yet this very usage we can quote from 
an Italian manuscript in the Latin 
tongue, written for Italian use, and 
never out of Italy ; a document, more- 

40 
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over, written most probably within 
the self-same century which witnessed 
the transcription of the Vatican man- 
uscript, if we must allow this latter 
so early a date. In the library of the 
Cathe at Verona exists a pa- 
limpsest copy of the text of Virgil’s 
poems, with commentaries, written 
underneath the Moralia of Gregory 
on Job, and assigned to the fourth 
century. All around the margins of 
the text run the commentaries of As- 
tr, Cornutus, Haterianus, Longus, 
Nisus, Probus, Scaurus, Sulpicius, and 
the collector of these: most of the 
names cited being those of classical 
grammarians of repute, who are quot- 
ed by writers of the preceding age. 
Now, in this purely Italian manu- 
script, written for Italian purposes 
and readers, the occasional Greek 
words quoted are written in uncial cha- 
racters, which the terms employed 
to describe those of the Vatican code, 
would describe. “Lectores moneo,” 


says the editor, “scripturam graecam 
veronensis palimpsesti speciosam esse, 
quadratam, omnique spiritu etaccentu 
carentem.” And how does this Italian 
manuscript spell, without variation, 


the only three Greek words it contains 
which could exhibit the so-called 
Alexandrian orthography? Why, sim- 
ply in the form which is claimed as 
peculiarly Alexandrian. It writes— 
éravarnyic, éravarnuler ; 
perareplim, metalempsim ; 
and 
mooAnwpet, mooAnper. 

In the face of such positive coun- 
ter-evidence as this, it cannot be main- 
tained that the appearance of the let- 
ter mu in the deflections of AapuBavw, 
is a peculiarity exclusively Alexan- 
drian; and with this, as the chief point 
urged in favour of an Egyptian origin, 
the hypothesis itself falls to the 
meni There is absolutely nothing 
else of any moment to rely upon, 
except the forms elray, e.r.d., HrOar, 
which are too commonly interchanged 
with the more usual forms in the pre- 
sent manuscript, to constitute them a 
peculiarity of its dialect, besides being 
found freely in other manuscripts, 
which are as little Egyptian as it- 
self. If our codex has careAnpoOny 
in Phil. iii. 12, it has also ee 
Phil. fii. 13; if it has eiway, Matt. 
xxi. 16, it has elroy xxi. 38; if it 
lias #\@ayv, Mark vi. 28, jt has also 
joy, Vi. 53; if it has eidav, Mark 
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vi. 50, it has eidoy, xvi. 5, eeyay, viii. 
7, etxov, viii. 14; exeBadav, Mark xvi. 
46; emeBadov, Matt. xxvi. 50; rpoonhOar, 
Matt. v. 1, mpoondOor, xv. 30. Here 
are instances of both forms; and 
others are abundant, quite enough to 
prove that the presence of alpha in 
certain tenses of verbs where we usu- 
ally find the omicron, is not the inva- 
riable characteristic of our manu- 
script. Two instances of o occur in 
John vii. 45. The use would seem 
indifferent, and is common elsewhere. 

Again, the perfect tense ending in 
av instead of ac is called a peculiar- 
ity of our manuscript, and confined 
to Alexandria; but the common ter- 
mination is seen here and there in the 
manuscript. But, first of all, we must 
call attention to Rom. xvi. 7, where, 
instead of Hug’s yeyovay, Mai’s edi- 
tion reads yeyovaow; Hug a a 
more reliable authority for a reading 
than the wretched imprint of the Car- 
dinal, and being sustained, moreover, 
by the authority of the collators. In 
Acts xvii. 28, we have eipnracw ; Jude 
10, oidaow ; the same, John x. 4, 5,xv. 
21; ewpacaciy, pepetoncacw. John xv. 
24, and dozens of others. 

On the evidence already adduced, 
showing that the —— Alexan- 
drian peculiarities of the manuscript 
are not Alexandrian at all, but just as 
common in Italian as in Egyptian 
Greek, and finding thus the way open 
for conjecture or hypothesis of our 
own on the stibject of the natal soil 
of the Codex, we must confess that 
we lean to an Italian origin. In 
support of which we may urge a 
small item or two, but diminutive as 
they are they are not smaller than 
the alleged basis of its Egyptian deri- 
vation—they may besides be sound, 
which the other was not. 

There is a very ctirious reading in 
2nd Peter iii. 10, which may find its 
origin in a Latin word—thé verse 
reading thus in the Vatican: 9% de 
[%)] jpepa kvpiov we Krdexrne [ev vuere] 
ty % ot vdpavor porlndov wapedevoovrat, 
crovxeta be Kavooupeva AvOnoETat, Kat yn 
cat ra dv abr ipya eipeOnoera. “The 
day of the Lord will come as a thief 
[in thenight]in the which the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, 
and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat ; the earth also and the 
works that are therein, shall be 
burned up” [“‘shall be fourid,” Vat. 
MS.} I do not ovérlook the fact 
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that this reading is met with else- 
where, but so rarely as scarcely to 
be more than an echo of our text. 
There are two ways which suggest 
themselves of accounting for this odd 
word in the present place. The one 
is that the negative py has dropped 
out, and that the original reading was 
pn evpeOnoovra, which would give a 
good and scriptural sense, and would 
answer well to the AvOnoerar of the 
preceding clause ; but this is abso- 
lutely without manuscript authority. 
Our other suggestion is that the word 
is neither more nor less than the 
Latin verb uro, I burn, and that 
evptOnoerat is thus only a Latin root 
with a Greek inflection: valeat quan- 
tum. 

We have the Latin name Silvanus 
rendered into Greek, Ist Peter v. 12, 
oABavov, although it appears in other 
forms in three other places in Mai’s 
imprint, but with questionable cor- 
rectness, for the collators are against 
the Cardinal. Now this is a Latin 
and not a Greek orthography, Bizxit 
appearing for Vixit, Birgo for Virgo, 
and Octabia for Octavia on the monu- 
ments. The common Greek form is 
oX\ovavog. 

There is also the curious reading of 
Mark iv. 8, where the Greek numeral, 
év, is taken for the Latin preposition, 
in, “and brought forth unto thirty, 
and in sixty, and in a hundred.” 
Tischendorf, it is true, considers this 
the genuine reading, but quotes it as 
if the Codex B read thrice ele, which 
it does only once. There is great 
difficulty about determining the true 
lection here, but to a scribe ignorant 
of Greek to take an unaccented év for 
év would be natural. 

The reading «ir’ iv, which is that 
also of the very remarkable and 
Latinizing Codex Bezae, savours of 
the Roman item. Tischendorf cites 
ouly the one authority for it. The 
learned but speculative author of 
Valaeo-Romaica would have thanked 
us upon his knees for this suggestion. 

Wemayadd the titlescara Ma00aiov, 
zpo0¢ pwyatoug, lakwBov tmororn, anid 
moateig atotrodwy, the two latter of 
which, if they can be depended on, 
are sheer Latin constructions and hot 
Greek. Every eye recognises in both 
Epistola Jacobi and Acta apostolo- 
rum, the bald simplicity of Latium, 
rather than the ornate fulness of the 
langtage of Plato and the gods. 
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We cannot see much advantage to 
be gained for the authority of the 
manuscript by assigning it a place 
amid the polemics of the fourth cen- 
tury. Do not Origen, Jerome, Ter- 
tullian, and Augustine, testify to abun- 
dant variations in the copies of their 
own day; and are not the quotations 
from Scripture in the earliest writers 
of the church perceptibly different 
from one another? “ The devil’s apos- 
tles,” as corrupters of texts were call- 
ed by a very early writer—(“The de- 
vil’s deacons” is an apostolic phrase, 
2 Cor. xi. 15)—were, indeed, soon at 
work, altering by design; but even 
without this source of change, which 
we believe to have been very limited 
in its effects, good men with the best 
intentions, and all men from unavoid- 
able mistakes, contributed to alter the 
original and genuine text. With re- 
gard to the very partial influence of 
the heretical pravator of copies of 
Holy Writ, oad the real authorship of 
the clerical errorsof manuscripts, each 
sacred writer and each supposed cor- 
ruptor, might lay them at the doors 
of the transcribers, in the words— 
non meus est error: nocuit librarius 
ilis. By the fourth century, or 
fifth, there were probably as many 
and as great variations from the 
ey of the autograph text, as there 

nave been since then—the variations 
detected now not being modern in 
almost any case, but ancient. Each 
church, region, preacher, editor, own- 
er, translator, and transcriber, seems 
to have had an edition differing more 
or less from every other, and because 
most of these varieties are only ga- 
thered together in modern times, and 
as a matter of course, from the more 
recent manuscripts, the older docu- 
ments having perished, their origin 
has been ascribed to the negligence 
or design of the more modern copyists. 
This is a great fallacy, and will vitiate 
much of our reasoning on the subject 
of manuscripts if not carefully avoided. 
The variations originated chiefly in 
the first five centuries of the Christian 
church, and not later. Every cause 
that has conduced since that time to 
eens or mutilate the text of the 
Yhristian documents, was then in 
more intense and energetic operation 
than at any later period. Reason 
avouches this, and history confirms 
it: maxima pars depravatarum lec- 
tionam primis saeculis invasit. 

40* 
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Antiquitas praecipue licentid scriba- 
rumetcorrectorum luxuriavit--Rinck, 
x. 11. See also the learned Jesuit 
Germon’s Monograph—De veteribus 
Heaereticis Ecclesiasticorum Codicum 
corruptoribus, 1713. 

Every written copy necessarily 
differed from every other copy; even 
successive copies made by the same 
scribe after the same exemplar were 
all unlike each other from the opera- 
tion of various causes; and ali these 
faults of the different copies were of 
course imitated in the copies made 
from these, with other original faults 
added. Codices bear no resemblance 
to printed editions; there was never 
uniformity in all respects between two 
manuscripts,much less between aseries 
of written books of any province or 
nation, as there will be in a printed 
edition of five hundred or a thousand 
copies; hence each manuscript must 
stand or fall as representative of its 
individual text, and not of that cur- 
rent in any region or Church. The 
Vatican Codex has no valid claim to 
represent the prevailing text of the 
age to which it belongs. There never 
was such a text in the sense of one 
represented alike in two copies, or a 
series of copies, without variation; and 
much of the evidence hitherto attain- 
able is against its curt and quaint text 
being in harmony with those generally 
circulating in the Church at large. 

Besides, our Codex is not free from 
the possible charge of theological bias, 
as inthe reading, Johni. 18,in which it 
substitutes povoyevng Geog for vioc, 
“only-begotten God,” for “only-be- 
gotten Son.” This is something like 
thatof the Alexandrian manuscript A, 
John xix. 40, wherein the corpse of 
Jesus is called roowpa rovGeov, the body 
of God. In neither of these cases 
can we yield our convictions of the 
wrongness of the reading to the an- 
tiquity or supposed authority of the 
manuscripts. Subjective considera- 
tions and internal evidence are of 
some weight in the determination of 
a text, and no man, without renounc- 
ing his judgment altogether, can tie 
himself down to the reception of sug- 
gested readings of an unapostolical 
character, merely because the voice of 
one or two antiquated manuscripts is 
raised in their favour. 

These two readings just instanced 
we reject, although we receive 9eo¢ in 
Acts xx. 28, as probable, and the same 
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word in 1 Timothy iii. 16, as certain. 
The construction and the usage are 
not opposed in these latter cases to 
the admission of the Divine Name, 
as in those to which we object. We 
are not concerned to ascertain whe- 
ther theological reasons dictated the 
changes of Oeo¢ for cuptog, and vice versi, 
which are to be found in the Vatican 
manuscript, e.g., the former variation, 
Acts xvi. 10, 32; xvii. 27; xxi. 20: 
the latter, xv. 39; xx. 32. «.r.X. 
These are specimens of a common 
kind of variousreading, easily account- 
ed for under ordinary circumstances 
without the suspicion of design. But 
whatever be the antiquity or the 
merits of the manuscript itself, there 
can be but one opinion entertained of 
the unfortunate character of Mai’s 
publication. 

The tantalizing result of the Car- 
dinal’s editorial labours is most aptly 
expressed in Bailli’s description of the 
visionary Alchemy of the Middle Ages, 
and its fruitless results: “ Est sine arte 
ars; cujus principium est scire, me- 
dium mentiri, finis mendicare ;” the 
which we may freely render, “a work 
most inartificially done, which began 
with a profession of intelligence, be- 
lied that pretension as it advanced, 
and beggared its author in the issue.” 
That the result of beggary was not 
literally reached in the Cardinal’s 
case, may, perhaps, be owing to the 
same cause which accounted for the 
prosperity of the early Franciscans : 
The Father of the Cordeliers being 
asked by the Pope how he came to be 
able to maintain so many religious 
houses, replied, complimenting his 
Holiness, “that their order, though it 
had a very poor mother (the Church), 
yet had a very opulent father (the 

-ope).” Resources were doubtless 
found to sustain Mai in his costly en- 
terprise, without encroaching upon the 
personal comforts of his Eminence, or 
impoverishing the expectations of his 
kindred. 

The good Cardinal ought to have 
studied with special attention, in re- 
ference, at least, to this one publica- 
tion of his, the posthumous work of 
his brother Cardinal Valerio, De cau- 
tione adhibendd in edendis libris : 
not that the quis scribat or the guid 
scribatur, or the cur, or the ad quos 
is in question, as on all these grounds 
Mai must be proclaimed unexception- 
able, but that he has sadly failed in 
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century scholar’s senile shortcom- queant.” 
ings :—“mirabile enim est quosdam 










HESPERUS. 





Lo! Autumn’s star, the golden evening star, 
The splendour-hearted star of harvest, fills 
The west with joy ; the rivers take its light, 
And o’er the sea it dances through the night, 
And round the shores, the forest-cinctured hills, 
And leafy headlands, sparkles from afar. 
O! rich and sweet, O! harbinger divine— 
O bringer of soft herbage to the kine! 
O! plenteous-handed god of wheat and wine— 
he juicéd apple mellows in thy glow; 
And dips the amaranth her purple vase 
Vithin the waters silvered with thy rays ; 
And pants the nightingale her song of praise, 
From gardens where the August roses blow. 













All that thou touchest, gladdens : in the even 

The hamlet’s children cease their play, and turn 

Their innocent eyes where thy kind glories burn. 
Thou shinest o’er the widow old and weak, 
And o’er the maiden in her cottage meek, 
And o’er the sickleman’s embrownéd cheek, 

Who better loves thee than all stars beside— 
The Pleiads pale, the scintillating Seven— 

And, silent, halts to worship thee—Oh guide, 
Oh rustic guardian of a gate in heaven. 





























Not solely round the norlands green and wan 
Thou movest ; still thy sapphire lustre flows 
O’er India’s ebon woods, Sabzea's sands, 
Dark paradises, incense-bearing lands, 
And mighty rivers floating from the dawn, 
Where glooms the cypress, and the fuchsia glows. 
O, still shine on, ubiquitously bright, 
Above the silent realms, the lands of song, 
Where odorous woods exhale the noonday’s fire, 
Where thrills the blue with tonings of the lyre, 
And fast by marble ruins foam along 
The lillied freshes, tinkling to the night :— 
Glow sovereign beauty, happy spirit glow, 
Until the angels of the sunrise reap 
The golden clouds, and sweeten human sleep, 
Till o’er the crimson-fronted morning steep, 
The sea-bird wavers on a wing of snow! 
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the guomodo of actual performance. interdum scripsisse [libros edidisse] 
We join in the wail of the seventeenth ita barbare, ita inquinate, ut legi sine 
century scholar, with a direct appli- fastidio et sine molestia, a viris me- 
cation of our own to the nineteenth diocriter in bonis artibus versatis non 
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W. M, THACKERAY—SATIRIST AND HUMORIST. 


PART I.—HIS EARLIER AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 


THERE is scarcely any one among 
our readers, we suppose, who is not 
already perfectly well acquainted with 
that charming optical illusion known 
as a series of Dissolving Views. We 
remember it as a scientific toy, stand- 
ing about midway, in point both of 
time and excellence, between the old 
Magic Lantern of our childhood and 
that wonderful new-fangled world-in- 
little—that double-barrelled micro- 
cosm of photography—the Stereo- 
scope. Don’t weall of usbear vividly 
in recollection the mingled surprise and 
suspense with which we first watched 
those marvellous fluctuations of light 
and shadow upon the dise of the 
Dissolving Views, as we sat there in 
the darkened exhibition-room—pic- 
ture fading into picture—the varie- 
gated colours and manifold outlines 
of each glowing radiantly for a while 
upon the spectral canvas, as turn by 
turn the paintings streamed pen it 
distinctly from the lens of the in- 
visible microscope. It was the reali- 
zation for once of the wizard mirror 
of the Necromancer. Wewereguests 
at length, for one delightful interval, 
of our old friend Cornelius Agrippa, 
or of that more modern intimate, no 
less King of the Seers and Master of 
the Arcana of the darker sciences, 
Cagliostro, the Rosicrucian. 

It happened, perhaps, that we were 
gazing upon a beautiful sylvan land- 
scape, umbrageous with foliage, dia- 
phonous with sunshine, exquisitely 
illusory in its aérial perspective. 
Gradually, while we are yet looking 
at it, there steals over the scene some 
nameless ghost of a change—the 
hues paling off imperceptibly—the 
shapes fainting away into ace 
their outlines becoming blurred—a 
blending of mist and mystery : when, 
lo! agranite pillar starts abruptly out 
of yonder leafy oak branches in the 
foreground, the fragment of a groined 
roof is glimmering upon a sudden 
through the clouds, an oriel window, 
gorgeous with stained glass, occupies 
the middle distance, and at the next 
instant we marvel to find ourselves 
no longer gazing upon the green 


country-side, but upon the mystical 
lories of the interior of some old 
tothic cathedral. 

Scarcely have we become famili- 
arized, however, with the peculiari- 
ties of this new spectacle, when a 
surging billow, it may be, rolls out of 
the tesselated pavement—high up in 
the rood-loft the gilded organ-pipes 
are webbed over with a sudden 
tracery of shrouds and rigging—a jib- 
boom sprouts surprisingly out of the 
half-transparent architecture ; and— 
in another twinkling change—we are 
watching the progress of a rising 
storm, far out at sea, in the midst of 
the crisis of some disastrous shipwreck. 

It is now nearly eleven years ago 
since a series of transformations quite 
as mysterious and remarkable in their 
way appeared upon the surface of a yet 
more magical spectrum—that new 
mirror held up nowadays, in lieu of 
the drama, before Nature as seen in 
Society—the reflective and sometimes 


(it must be confessed) the distorting 
circle of our periodical literature. 
There, among other shifting forms 
and features, had appeared during 
some ten years vane, asuccession 
of whimsical personages, grotesquely 
emanating, one after another, from 


the same creative imagination. They 
moved in motley. They talked in 
feigned voices. It was the shadow 
of one fantastic entity seen in a 
yariety of different disguises. Now 
it was no other than George Fitz- 
boodle who, from his corner in the 
Omnium Club, quizzed the whole 
social system through the medium of 
his Confessions. Now it was dear old 
gatrulous Michael Angelo Titmarsh, 
perpetually laughing at usthrough his 
comical spectacles, saving only at 
those rare moments, when his keen 
sight, becoming dim with emotion, he 
whisked the glasses off to rub them 
dry, with the tears in his voice. 
Now it was the straddling saunter 
of the immortal Charles Fitzroy 
Plantagenet Yellowplush, luring us 
into attention from the first moment 
of his preposterous apparition—his, 
no doubt, badly-mended goosequill 
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dropping wisdom from it as he wrote 
in epeoveles of excruciating ortho- 
graphy. Here it was the assumed 
“alter ego,” or archetype of Snob, de- 
lineating specimen after specimen 
of his own peculiar “genus” with 
the point of a scalpel, or pinning them 
down one by one upon his page as 
actually and substantially as the per- 
forated. spoil of the entomologist. 
Here it was that prize-wag—fed upon 
the oat-cake of laughter—the me- 
morable Fat Contributor, jovially 
shaking his sides and our own too, 
sympathetically, by the contagion of 
hisgenial merriment. Another while 
it was excellent Mr, Brown himself, 
poking fun with an air of irresistible 
gravity at his ingenuous offspring, 
fresh from the paternal nest, pruning 
his stone he ok | wings in the scanty 
sunbeams finding their way into Fig 
Tree Court, Inner Temple. Now 
we were exchanging appreciative 
winks with honest Spec., tender ab- 
breviation for the well-beloved spec- 
tacles. Now we listened delighted to 
the warblings of Policeman X. Now 
gazed admiringly upon the obtrusive 
cheek and affluent whiskers of / eames, 
otherwise popularly known, after his 
promotion from Buckley-square tothe 
Halbany, as CU. Jeames de la Pluche, 
Hsq. Wonderfully dissimilar caterers 
for the general amusement, all of these, 
it must be acknowledged—yet some 
among them carrying conspicuously 
into the throng of their contempo- 
raries one common and thenceforth 
sufficiently familiar characteristic : 
to wit, those two amazingly bulbous 
calves upon which certain of these 
imaginary personages stalk down 
their respective narratives to their 
own renown, and to our unspeakable 
admiration ; calves such as Perseus 
might, in a happy moment, have 
caught, ranged two and two down 
the palace stairease, and (with a flash 
of his Medusa-shield) appropriately 
ossified into balustrades. Porten- 
tous protuberances of muscle, distinc- 
tive, above all, of those twin chiefs of 
Flunkeydom—the renowned Jeames 
and the delightful Yellowplush. This 
perpetually recurrent characteristic 
forms, confessedly however, it should 
be observed, “a weakness” with 
the creator of these amiable indi- 
vidualities. Has he not in one of 
the earlier chapters of his great 
“Book of Snobs,” when pausing be- 





fore a cluster of menials in plush 
breeches, has he not there fondly par- 
ticularized “that delightful quivering 
swagger of the calves, which,” says 
he, “has always had a frantic fasci- 
nation for us.” So, with that “de- 
lightful qeivering swagger,” pass on 
to immortality the calves of Jeames 
and Yellowplush. 

Thefortunate momentarrived, how- 
ever, eventually, when the last gro- 
tesque change was to flutter across 
the mobile features revealed to us in 
this singular species of literary phan- 
tasmagoria. The applauded actor 
was to appear himself at last in pro- 
wri, persona before the footlights. 
Mask and motley thrown behind the 
side-scenes, as no longer requisite. 
Dropped off the false padding of the 
Fat Contributor! Faded out like a 
blush the claret complexion of Mr. 
Brown, Senior! Dwindled away into 
ghostly nothingness, even the flesh 
proportions of the celebrated legs  d 
ready particularized! The guttural 
waggeries of Spec. no longer audible. 
Silenced the hilarious squeak of Snob 
behind the green baize curtain of Mr, 
Punch, the manager. Nothing left of 
G. 8. Fitzboodle but his wit ; or of M. 
A. Titmarsh but his spectacles. In- 
stead of any one among these fancy 
portraits sketched by the hand of the 
invisible artist, there at length appears 
before us a life-like representation of 
that artist himself, The features of 
the author (no longer anonymous) re- 
flected in his own polished looking- 
glass, framed in his own first-acknow- 
ledged title-page ; features soon after- 
wards portrayed with infinite skill 
bythe truthful graver of Francis Holl, 
from the inimitable pencilling by 
Samuel Laurence, 

An impression of this admirable 
likeness hangs, to the present day, 
upon the wall of a little old-fashioned 
sitting-room, on the ground floor of a 
mournful-looking house, upon the bor- 
ders of a churchyard, hid away among 
the wild moors of Yorkshire. Half a 
dozen years ago it was installed there 
as the most cherished among all the 
household gods of one of the keenest 
witted women in England—since 
buried ree hard by under a grave- 
stone, scribbled over with memorial 
names ; dead, the last among a numer- 
ous family, and yet, th a the last, 
the most prematurely. The character 
revealed in this vivid portraiture, the 
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contour of the head, the expression 
of the features, Charlotte Bronté cle- 
verly epitomized in the exclamation, 
to which she is reported to have given 
utterance when first looking at the 
picture :—“ And there came up a lion 
out of Judah!” This, it may be re- 
marked, was upon the occasion of her 
first seeing the original drawing in the 
metropolis. Afterwards, when a copy 
of the engraving came into her.pos- 
session at Haworth Parsonage, she 
analyzed the portrait carefully, with 
a subtle and appreciative discrimina- 
tion. Andit is, indeed, worthy of the 
analysis; for without bearing about 
it one single line of beauty, it is the 
“counterfeit presentment” of a really 
remarkable countenance ; the emi- 
nently characteristic head of the great- 
est satirist, and one of the most de- 
lightful humorists of our generation. 
In his own estimation, probably, “not 
worth the sun-burning,” according 


to the happy phrase of Shakspeare’s 
Harry the Fifth ; yet, for all that, 
precisely the very face in which wecan, 
every one of us, recognise the caustic 
wit that gave to the novel without a 
hero, a heroine like Becky Sharp— 


the genial and gentle heart to whose 
pulsations we are indebted for the 
existence of Colonel Newcome. Ex- 
amining “the great man’s picture” 
(as she reverently terms it), with eyes 
of shrewdest scrutiny, the authoress 
of “Jane Eyre,” observed thereupon, 
that the broad brow seemed to her to 
expressintellect. “Certain linesabout 
the nose and cheek betray the satirist 
and cynic,” she writes; adding, “the 
mouth indicates a child-like simpli- 
city ; perhaps, even a degree of irre- 
soluteness, inconsistency, weakness in 
short, but a weakness not unamiable.” 
Nevertheless, she remarks immediate- 
ly afterwards in regard to the picture, 
that “a certain, not quite, Christian 
expression—“‘not to put too fine a point 
upon it,’ an expression of spite, most 
vividly marked in the original is here 
softened ; and perhaps a little, a very 
little, of the power has escaped in the 
ameliorating process.” There stands 
the author before us, in truth dis- 
tinctly portrayed ; in stature, tall; in 
proportions, stalwart ; at this present 
writing no more than some forty-eight 
years of age; yet, long since with his 
shock of hair so bountifully sprinkled 
with gray as to be almost whitened. 
Evidence beyond all this, clearly dis- 
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cernible through the features, of the 
blending in that shrewd observer of 
the contrasting natures of the satirist 
and the humorist: a look at once kind- 
ly and scornful, gleaming out bravely 
through the spectacles in a glance of 
mingled sarcasin and good fellowship. 

William Makepeace Thackeray, 
was born in 1811, at Calcutta, and 
consequently might, so far indeed, be 
claimed by the Asiatics as a Bengalee. 
But it is pleasant to note of our truly 
British author, that on both sides he 
came of thoroughly British parentage: 
his mother (still happily living), being 
the descendant from an old Welch 
family, his father (long since deceased), 
the last of an extended line of York- 
shiremen. And evidently if we may 
judge from an incidental remark 
thrown out by him parenthetically 
in the first of his six lectures on the 
English Humorists, where he is 
speaking of Dublin, as Swift's un- 
doubted birth-place—“ but it seems 
to me he is no more an Irishman, 
than a man born of English parents 
at Calcutta, is a Hindoo’—Mr. 
Thackeray, himself, implies a claim 
advanced on his own part to be re- 
garded, not in any respect as an An- 
glo-Indian, but distinctly, and essen- 
tially, as an Englishman. His ances- 
try, whether viewed in reference to 
his maternal or paternal progeni- 
tors, might certainly be described 
with a double significance in the 
phrase, as racy of the soil of the 
Anglo-Saxons. It is a circumstance 
worthy of note, in regard to these 
progenitors, marking, as the inci- 
dent does, the first arrival of the 
family in the vicinity of London, 
from the wilds of Yorkshire, that the 
Rev. Richard Thackeray, grandfather 
of our novelist, was for some years 
curate of Hadley, in Middlesex. Atthe 
commencement of the present century, 
that clergyman’s son, father of the 
future man of letters, occupied, in his 
capacity as a civil servant of the 
Honourable East India Company, a 
lucrative and responsible post in the 
capital of the Bengal Presidency. Pre- 
maturely widowed, William Thack- 
eray’s mother, a beautiful and accom- 
plished lady, after a little while, con- 
tracted a second marriage, and as al- 
ready remarked, still (it is pleasant to 
remember) survives to rejoice in the 
distinguished reputation achieved by 
her son, as one of the most remark- 
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able, and one of the most original of 
the later contributors to our national 
literature. A delightful glimpse of 
her, in her comely age, as “a fine 
handsome young-looking old lady,” 
has but very recently been obtained 
through a casual allusion to that 
effect, occurring in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
charming biography of the author of 
“Villette,” where(4th ed. p. 403), Jane 
Eyre, in one of her more cheerful 
letters, records with undisguised glee, 
her introduction, one afternoon, to the 
mother of her favourite hero-of-the 
pen. 

Any thing like a popular reputation 
now-a-days necessitates for the win- 
ner of it the payment of a certain 
penalty in the shape of individual 
publicity, which is among the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities of a period 
unburthened at any rate (whatever 
other fardels are yet borne upon its 
Atlantean shoulders), by the merest 
semblance of a literary or pictorial 
censorship. Hence, the unnumbered 
photographs and memoirs issued from 
time to time of celebrated contempora- 
ries. The photographic art, of course, 
is inexorable in its representations. 
There is no need of Cromwell’s ad- 
vice to Lely, that the warts should 
never be slurred over, but all alike 
accurately portrayed. Granted but 
ordinary skill in the manipulation, 
excellence in the lens, purity in the 
collodion, and those happy acci- 
dents of time or atmosphere, which 
are essential for the production of a 
perfect negative (being to the new 
art as the gift of melody to the mu- 
sician), and the photograph is by ne- 
cessity faithful—even microscopical- 
ly. The Biography, however, on 
this side of the Atlantic at least, 
happily for the preservation among 
us of the customary amenities of 
social life, admits of a certain ami- 
able and rational amount of reticence. 
It was reserved for Mr. Dickens to 
learn, for the first time in his life, in 
the United States, as he himself re- 
counts with delightful gravity, in his 
American Notes, “how the back of his 
head looked when viewed from be- 
hind,” as he sat there in a railway 
car, waiting patiently for the train to 
carry him out of a mob of Yankee 
spectators. There it was also, upon 
another occasion, that the same great 
humorist, having his gold watch 
caught sight of by another United 
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States inquisitor, was “asked,” he 
tells us, “what that cost, and whether 
it was a French watch, and where I 
got it, and how I got it, and whether 
T bought it, or had it given me, and 
how it went, and where the key-hole 
was, and when I wound it, every 
night or every morning, and whether 
I ever forgot to wind it at all, and if 
I did, what then; eh? lor now! do 
tell!” Here, however, in these islands, 
we can leave the watches of our great 
authors unthought of, save by our 
light-fingered professionals. We can 
content ourselves with a front view 
of those heads, to which we are so 
largely indebted: saving and except- 
ing we believe in that solitary in- 
stance in which the eccentric author of 
the “ Doctor” is represented as seated 
in his arm-chair, in the library at 
Keswick, with his back towards us 
for ever, in the tantalizing frontis- 
piece. Nevertheless, while any rea- 
sonable man amongst us would shrink 
from the indelicacy of taking an in- 
ventory of the lares ‘and penates of a 
home ; while any rational observer 
here would instinctively refrain, of 
course, from describing the daily cos- 
tume of the living writer of eminence, 
with that delightful particularity with 
which the bills of Mr. Filby, the tailor, 
mention the “ratteen coat” and the 
“bloom-coloured breeches” of Oliver 
Goldsmith; the outlines of a career 
may surely be sketched upon our tab- 
lets, so soon as fame has rendered 
those outlines in a manner public pro- 
perty. We may loiter and chat among 
the pillars of the peristyle without 
any infraction of the laws of courtesy ; 
if we but pause upon the inner thresh- 
old; if we abstain from lifting the 
curtain veiling the porch of the 
triclinium ; if we but bear in remem- 
brance the symbolic rose carved upon 
the old classic ceilings over the centre 
of the banquet-table—the rose ever 
since those days, or rather nights, of 
the ancient symposium, imparting a 
proverbial sanctity to social converse. 
Guided by this rational sense of what 
is alone allowable to the biographer 
of the living, we would here trace in 
a few rapid touches, the leading points 
in the forty years traversed by W. 
M. Thackeray, in his advance from 
childhood to maturity : from the period 
when, as a rough-pated urchin, he 
first donned the gown, doubly famous 
now as that worn also, once upon a 
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time, by Old Flos (Sir Henry Have- 
lock), and by Old Codd Colonel (dear 
Thomas Newcome); upon entering 
as a boy scholar, the old monastic 
Charterhouse. There, among the 
Vistercians, as he loves to call them, 
Thackeray received his early educa- 
tion. Thence he was removed in due 
course to the University of Cambridge, 
where, among his contemporaries may 
be found numbered upon the list of 
the then alumni, several destined, 
like himself, to achieve some reputa- 
tion in literature. Foremost among 
these aspiring striplings, the now 
laureate, Alfred Tennyson. Notice- 
able among them—in a lesser and va- 
ried degree—Mitchell Kemble, the late 
vifted Saxon antiquary; Monckton 

ilnes, the accomplished member for 
Pontefract ; Alexander Kinglake, au- 
thor ofthat brilliant,cynical “Eéthen ;” 
together with another famous oriental 
traveller, the ill-fated and lamented 
Eliot Warburton. 

Originally intended for a career at 
the bar, Mr. Thackeray kept seven or 
eight terms while at Cambridge, but 
eventually quitted the University 
without a degree, bent upon obeying 
implicitly, and with all reasonable 
despatch, the earliest promptings of 
his youthful ambition, then inciting 
him at the outset of his career to 
become in preference to aught else, 
an artist. In this design he appears to 
have been encouraged, at the period, 
by a variety of circumstances. Im- 
mediately, for example, upon coming 
of age in 1832, he found himself 
in possession, by inheritance, if not 
of an ample fortune, at any rate of 
an independence sufficient to justify 
him in carrying out to the full his 
own instinctive inclinations. He at 
once started upon an educational 
tour, as an art student, through the 
principal galleries of the European 
continent. Pausing for a while in 
those travels for the more careful 
prosecution of his studies at Rome, 

hackeray loitered on at his leisure 
among the academies of Italy and 
Germany. Thither, indeed, while yet 
a minor, he had found his way, pencil 
in hand, into the midst of the refined 
society of Weimar, then in 1831, still 
recognised as the intellectual capital 
of the whole Teutonic Confederation. 

At nineteen, his artistic powers, 
like those of Clive Newcome, were 
chiefly remarkable for the extravagant 
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and rapid drollery of his quaintly-scrib- 
bled caricatures—comical sketches of 
situation and character dashed off in 
pen-and-ink, cwrrente calamo, for the 
delighted amusement of his acquaint- 
ances. “Amongthe English wholived 
in Weimar during these days,” writes 
Mr. Lewes, in his “Life of Géethe,” 
(vol. ii. p. 442) “was a youth whose 
name is now carried in triumph 
wherever English literature is cherish- 
ed—William Makepeace Thackeray :” 
the biographeradding —“ and Weimar 
albums still display with pride the 
caricatures which the young satirist 
sketched at that period.” Several of 
these bizarre scraps of pictorial fun 
were shown at the time to Géethe, to 
the great author’s unspeakable amuse- 
ment. And, at last, there came the 
day, marked thenceforth with a white 
stone in the calendar of the young 
Englishman, when the venerable Ger- 
man poet gave audience to the carica- 
turist. The interview has happily 
been described by Mr. Thackeray 
himself, in that charming letter, pen- 
ned nearly one quarter of a century 
after the occurrence it describes; that 
letter, dated “London, 28th April, 
1855,” in which he recounts to Mr. 
Lewes the circumstance of his converse 
with the author of “Faust.” Through 
that epistle, as vividly as through the 
lorgnette of a stereoscope, we recog- 
nise that stately, comely figure, robed 
in the long grey redingote, the bloom- 
ing features beaming radiantly above 
the white neckcloth, the little red rib- 
bon glowing in the button hole. Vidi 
tantum, exclaims Thackeray, exult- 
ingly, at the close of those delightful 
recollections. 

Several years passed thus pleasantly 
over the head of the young art- 
student, preparing himself with 
eager but desultory application for 
those toils in the atelier, which were 
never, as it happened, to begin for 
him in earnest. How it eventuall 
came to pass that, in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age, art was permanent] 
abandoned by him for letters,he himself 
humorously related more than twelve- 
months since, upon the occasion of the 
annual dinner given by the Royal Aca- 
demy. There, within the walls of the 
National Gallery, upon Saturday, the 
lst of May, 1858, Mr. Thackeray af- 
forded us that anecdotal glimpse of his 
earlier life which was welcome to all 
who heard it, as a fragmentary portion 
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of his autobiography. Mr. Charles 
Dickens having responded to the 
toast of literature, Mr Thackeray, 
whose name had likewise been coupled 
with that toast complimentarily— 
supplemented the thanks of Boz with 
this most apt reminiscence:— 

“ Had it not been,” he said, “ for 
the direct act of my friend who has 
just sat down, I should most likely have 
never been included in the toast which 
you have been pleased to drink; and I 
should have tried to be, not a writer 
but a painter or designer of pictures. 
That was the object of my early am- 
bition; and I can remember when Mr. 
Dickens was a very young man, and 
had commenced delighting the world 
with some charming humorous works, 
of which I cannot mention the name, 
but which were coloured light green 
and came out once a month; that this 
young man wanted an artist to illus- 
trate his writings; and I recollect 
walking up to his chambers with two 
or three drawings in my hand, which, 
strange to say, he did not find suit- 
able. But for that unfortunate blight 
which came over my artistical exist- 
ence, it would have been my pride and 
my pleasure to have endeavoured one 
day to find a place on these walls for 
one of my performances.” 

Happily for us all, that wholesome 
blight did really descend thus upon 
the pictorial leaves carried hopefully 
by William Thackeray to the door of 
those chambersin Furnival’s Inn, thus 
doubly and delightfully classic ground, 
being at once the abode of the histo- 
rian of Mr. Pickwick, and the starting 
point in the brilliant literary career 
since traversed by the author of “ Va- 
nity Fair’ and “The Newcomes.” 
Shortly before this incident, while so- 
journing in the French capital, Mr. 

nackeray had been industriously, 
day after day, copying pictures in the 
gallery of the Louvre. Thenceforth, 
however, after that timely corrective, 
the crayon was thrown aside for the 
yoosequill. The art-student, forsak- 
ing the palette for the standish, set- 
tled down resolutely to work out his 
destinies afrésh, and with redoubled 
fervour, in his new capacity as a 
professional man-of-letters, ; 

According to a writer in the Hdin- 
burgh Renew, Mr. Thackeray illus- 
trated his literary career shortly after 
its commencement, somewhat notably, 
by setting on foot and editing, with 
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distinguished ability, a weekly jour- 
nal, arranged upon the plan of the 
Literary Gazette and Atheneum. It 
is generally understood that his pen 
contributed to the columns of the 
Times newspaper during the editor- 
ship of that first of all London jour- 
nals, by Thomas Barnes, the first of 
all London journalists. His earliest 
settled "engagement, however, upon 
the staff of any periodical, dates, we 
believe, from the September of 1836, 
the very year during which the first 
great humorous novel by Boz was 
brought to its triumphal termination. 
The rejection of certain proffered em- 
bellishments for which work, we 
have seen, had suddenly, during the 
course of its periodical issue, driven 
Thackeray from art to literature. 
Towards the close of that year there 
was commenced in London a daily 
newspaper, called The Vonstitutional. 
Mr. Thackeray’s stepfather occupied 
from the outset a prominent position 
in the direction of the establishment. 
Vanishing, though this journal did, 
from the world of letters, within a 
few months after the date of its inau- 
guration, it is interesting to remember 
the names inscribed upon the cata- 
logue of its contributors. Douglas 
Jerrold, then fresh from the glories 
of “ Black-eyed Susan,” was the thea- 
trical critic. Laman Blanchard filled 
the Rhadamanthine chair as the lite- 
rary reviewer. Dudley Costello wrote 
the foreign articles, W. M. Thackeray, 


taking up his position anew in the ga 

French capital, efficiently discharged, 
during the existence of the newspaper, 
the congenial duties devolving upon 
him in his official capacity as its Paris 


Correspondent. There it was, during 
his sojourn in that metropolis, that 
our author first met the fair Irish 
lady, to whom he was shortly after- 
wards married, and by whom he has 
issue two daughters. 

Scattered into thin air, whatever 
hopes were raised by 7'he Constitu- 
tional, there remained for him the 
wide field of competition, open to all 
adventurers in literature in the pages 
of the old established periodicals. To 
these he contributed during the dozen 
years ensuing—industriously, with va- 
ried success, alwaysanonymously. His 
earliest distinction was gained in this 
manner through Fraser’s Magazine, 
for which he wrote month after month, 
year after year, papers of the most 
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iniscellaneous character, some of them 
of essential evanescence, but others 
peculiarly worthy of preservation— 
essays upon art, reviews, tales, and 
social sketches, fantastic squibs, and 
the quaintest satirical disquisitions. 
Foremost among these grotesquely 
humorous contributions to “ Regina” 
were the nine facetious communica- 
tions, entitled, “The Yellowplush 
Correspondence.”* These, if never 
printed in a separate form in their 
own tongue, were at any rate even- 
tually translated into Dutch, by Mark 
Philip Lindo; and in that foreign 
guise were published at Haarlem in 
1848—during the first outburst of 
the popularity, won for the author 
by the completion of “ Vanity Fair” 
—under the novel title of “Gedenk- 
schriften van den herr Yellowplush.” 
The November of 1837 witnessed the 
appearance of the earliest of those 
nine eccentric and certainly very 
original instalments; the latest of 
them, “ Mr. Yellowplush’s Ajew,” ap- 
pearing in “ Regina” in the August 
following. It is in that first prefa- 
tory chapter of his memorials that 
the redoubtable Charles James Har- 
rington Fitzroy Plantagenet Yellow- 
plush observes of Captain Flupp— 
among other specimens of his quality— 
specimens provocative only of what 
in Homeric phrase is defined as inex- 
tinguishable laughter—that “he is a 
huzza, but looks much more like a 
bravo.” Pointing us the way majes- 
tically with his gold-headed cane, 
Chawles Jeames introduces us—we are 
ashamed to confess it,always upon the 
broad grin, to Mrs. Shum’s husband 
—conducts us into “Foring Parts,” 
refreshes us with a few “Skimmings 
from the Diary of George IV.” —skim- 
mings, of course, at once yielding us 
access to the créme de la créme; reveals 
to our scrutiny the various shuffles of 
“Mr. Duceace at Paris;’ obliges us 
with a trenchant exemplar of “Di- 
mond cut Dimond; ultimately, 
bringing us up short with a pathetic 
“ Ajew,’ as aeaby intimated, from 
the lips of this preposterous high- 
priest of Flunkeydom. 

Between the commencement and 
the completion of the Yellowplush 
Correspondence occurred one month’s 
omission—a hiatus auspiciously filled 
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up (under date June, 1838), by those 
“Strictures on Pictures” in F’razer’s 
Magazine, which formed, we believe, 
the earliest acknowledged effusion 
from the pen of Mr. Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh. The sequel to this lecture 
upon the Fine Arts did not make its 
appearance in Regina until another 
entire twelvemonth had _ elapsed, 
when, in June, 1839, M. A. Titmarsh 
again put on the critical spectacles. 
Afterwards, it was in the ensuing 
December, there was brought to light, 
through the same channel, that in- 
genious “ Letter to Macgilp on the 
French School of Painting,” which, a 
few months later, formed part and 
parcel of our author’s first substantive 
publication. This, in truth, was no 
other than the “ Paris Sketch Book,t 
by Mr. Titmarsh;” a couple of 
volumes composed of miscellaneous 
papers—several entirely new, but the 
majority simply reprinted from the 
a nrees Scattered through the 
etterpress appeared here, for the first 
time, some of those fantastic little “de- 
signs by the author,” for which—etch- 
ed on copperplate, pencilled on wood- 
blocks— Mr. Thackeray’s writings 
have so often since then been whim- 
sicallyremarkable. Productions ofart, 
some of them almost as funny, most of 
them nearly as inartistic as even Tom 
Hood’s pictorial comicalities. As a 
draughtsman Mr. Thackeray employs 
the crayon and the needle habitually 
with too careless a rapidity ever to 
effect more, by their twittering move- 
ment over level box or varnished 
metal, than to tickle his reader now 
and then into a cordial burst of laugh- 
ter. With much of the grotesque 
genius of the caricaturist, he has but 
little of his manipulative dexterity— 
scarcely any indeed beyond that evi- 
denced by the extraordinary speed 
with which, literally in a twinkling, 
he produces these fantastic embellish- 
ments. Occasionally, it must be con- 
fessed, dashing off thus rapidly a vig- 
nette or an initial letter characterized 
by an effect the most exquisitely lu- 
dicrous. Instance this, one of the 
latter, 7.e. an initial letter prefixed to 
a chapter about midway in “ Vanity 
Fair,” in the which a small boy and 
girl balance upon their tip-toes to a 
degree beyond the endurance of any- 





* «The Yellowplush Correspondence.” 
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one’s gravity—attaining an acme of 
absurdity upon their pumps, beyond 
the possibility of an eclipse by any 
similar imagining of Leech or Cruik- 
shank. 

Reverting, however, from the em- 
bellishments—which are but the aits 
interspersing the current of the letter- 
press—to the volumes of which they 
are but the incidental, and for the 
most part indifferent illustrations, we 
may observe, that the work, as a 
whole, does not, in one sense at least, 
affect the merit of originality : several 
of the tales in it being avowedly bor- 
rowed from the French, and repro- 
duced in translations chiefly remark- 
able for the ease, the freedom, and 
the sprightliness of the paraphrase. 
The narrative, if so it can be termed, 
opens with a pleasant “invasion of 
France” wd Boulogne. It is agree- 
ably inscribed by Mr. Titmarsh to 
his tailor, M. Aretz, of the Rue Riche- 
lieu—a gentleman who had offered 
him a 1,000 frane note, proving him- 
self thereby the very paragon of snips, 
and one eminently worthy of themeed 
of this genial dedication. As a test 
of his quality as a humorist, almost 
we had said before starting, we have 
that delightful record, by Mr. Thack- 
eray, of the English bull heard by 
him while they are crossing the chan- 
nel. Says the man at the wheel, 
“That’s Ramsgit,” says he, “that 
there’s Deal—that’s Dover, round 
that there pint, only you can’t see 
it.” As for the written bad pronun- 
ciation of French, soon after we have 
landed upon the shores of Gaul, it is 
here altogether as excruciatingly good 
in its way as Albert Smith’s imita- 
tive spoken pronunciation under the 
like circumstances. It is literally, as 
the Egyptian Hall polyglot mono- 
loguist calls it quaintly, “ French, 
with that unmistakable English ac- 
cent.” Turning the pages of this 
“Paris Sketch Book,” who can ever 
forget “The Painter’s Bargain” —that 
story of Simon Gambouge, where the 
invisible devil who has answered his 
soliloquy of impieties, on being asked 
by Simon, “ Where are you ?” says in 
reply, and in the very smallest of 
voices —“ S-q-u-e-e-z-e |” And, im- 
mediately, on the nail being picked 
from a bladder of crimson lake in the 
hand of the artist, a little imp spirts 
out on the palette. A little blood- 
coloured imp of expanding dimen- 
sions—as big, at first, we are told, as 
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a tadpole, as a mouse, as a cat—when 
it jumps off the palette and turns a 
somersault! Who again can easily 
lose the remembrance of that other 
kindred historiette of “The Devil’s 
Wager ”’—the irreverent legend about 
the soul of Sir Roger de Rollo, such 
as ought by rights to have been 
chaunted by Thomas Ingoldsby: or 
that quaintest of episodes, “‘ The 
Story of Little Poinsinet,” another 
Little Pickle as ugly as Thersites, and 
as deformed as Asmodeus? Here, 
too, in this curious mélange do we 
still bear in vivid recollection the 
mock-heroic biography of Cartouche, 
the pickpocket ; the terrible history 
of Mary Ancel—a leaf stained with 
blood, torn from the Annals of the 
Revolution ; and the sorrowful me- 
moirs of Beatrice Merger, a poor 
French servant of all work—memoirs 
there penned nearly twenty years ago 
by Thackeray, as simply and as touch- 
ingly as Lamartine has since related 
those of Genevieve. Here likewise 
do we listen awe-struck to that fright- 
ful record of “A Gambler’s Death,” 
a story with a horrid pathos in it, de- 
picting in lurid colours the career 
and decease of John Attwood the 
gamester. The circumstantial ac- 
count of a trial for murder, relating 
to us in this strange miscellany the 
extraordinary particulars of the case 
of “Sebastian Peytel,’ might have 
wakened the enthusiasm, as it must 
certainly have rivetted the interest 
of Edgar Poe, that master of the hor- 
rible and mysterious in literature. 
It is in this chapter that, while speak- 
ing of executions, Thackeray writes, 
“It is a fine grim pleasure that we 
have in seeing a man killed.” Ef- 
fective phrases are by no means 
sparsely sprinkled over this maiden 
work of the humorist and the satir- 
ist, in which he already gives evidence 
of his rare capacity in both characters. 
Pausing under the shadow of the 
Egyptian obelisk in that superb cen- 
tral point of the French capital, and 
remembering, as he looks about him, 
the scenes that have been witnessed 
in that really “finest site in Europe,” 
he wonders to himself, drolly, why 
upon earth they call it the Place de 
la Concorde? Looking then (in 1840) 
with an eye of keen sagacity under 
the specious quietude that lasted for 
years afterwards, until the arrival of 
one famous February, he declares of 
Louis Philippe, with all the confi- 
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dence of one far in advance of his 
time, that “no one cares sixpence 
for him or his dynasty.” Scanning 
with an impartial glance the social 
and political problems of that time and 
country, he asks gravely—while dis- 
coursing upon the treatment there 
and then of female prisoners—“ was 
it not a great stroke of the legisla- 
ture to superintend the morals and 
the linen at once, and thus keep 
these poor creaturescontinually meal 
ing?’ Descanting upon some of the 
glorious memories of the empire he 
observes most happily of Murat that 
he was a kind of mixture of Dugues- 
clin and Ducrow—a felicitous com- 
ment reminding one of that celebrated 
witticism of Mirabeau, in which the 
reat Tribune spoke of Lafayette by a 
double epithetasCromwell-Grandison. 

One of the most delightful por- 
tions of this “ Paris Sketch Book” 
is one glorious critical chapter upon 
French caricature. It celebrates be- 
fittingly the genius of Phillipon and 
Daumier the rival artists of the Chari- 
vari. It relates, among other things, 


how they in their time have immor- 
talized through their ineffably ridi- 


culous lithographs the knaveries of 
Robert Macaire, and of poor dear 
stupid Bertrand the perpetual accom- 
plice of that most davar and ragged 
of rapscallions. Phillipon it was, by 
the way, especially, who assisted ma- 
terially, with the point of his wicked 
lead-pencil, in bringing about even- 
tually the third (and let us hope, final) 
French Revolution. He assisted 
thus in preparing for it, by discover- 
ing in regard to the citizen king that 
—as the Arab exclaims with disgust 
in the ballad of Bon Gualtier— 
“ His head is like a pear!” 

And there—thanks to Phillipon— 
week after week that pear dangled 
and mellowed among the leaves of 
the Charivari; until, at length, in 
Napoleonic phrase, the pear being ripe, 
fell from its high estate at the first 
breeze of the February Revolution. 

Throughotit these initial volumes 
of his, however, Thackeray is espe- 
cially bounteous in regard to art. He 
himself was just fresh from it; he was 
yet great upon it; it was still ina 
manner his hobby, in retrospect. 
Writing upon this theme to a certain 
extent, as an ex-artist, ex cathedra, he 
by no means, as an art-critic, lectures 
us éven into a momentary notion of 


his infallibility. We differ from his 
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opinions, we dissent from his conclu- 
sions, we recoil from him, when he 
blasphemes Raphael, the divinest of 
all painters—actually (at page 156, vol. 
i.) designating as “donkeys” all those 
who do not accord to him in the 
flagrant heresy an implicit agreement. 
Yet, for the most part, when gossip- 
ing upon art topics, Mr. Titmarsh is 
peculiarly delightful : he is then, be- 
yond a doubt, especially amusing. 
-rotesting against the long nightmare 
of French classicism, he designates it 
“a classicism inspired by rouge, gas- 
lamps, and a few lines in Lempriére.”’ 
But, exulting later on over the down- 
fall of the popularity of Davidism and 
classicism, he cries out exultingly— 
“Classicism is dead. Sir John Frois- 
sart has taken Dr. Lempritre by the 
nose, and reigns sovereign.” While 
enunciating earnestly enough lis pre- 
ference for landscapes, he observes 
after the irresistible manner of dear 
lamented Leigh Hunt—* Fancy liv- 
ing in a room with David's sans 
culotte Leonidas, staring perpetu- 
ally in your face.” His sense of the 
true sublime in art, however, is pro- 
found and thorough. If he reviles 
Raphael, he pronounces the apotheosis 
of Buonaroti. Speaking of the sculp- 
turesque masterpiece of that colossal 
intellect as “frightfully majestic,” he 
adds—“I would not like to be left in 
aroom alone with the Moses;” wonder- 
ing afterwards in so many words, that 
Michael Angelo was not “scorched 
up” by the fire of his genius like 
Semele by Jupiter. By a pleasant 
conceit he likens Watteau to Cham- 
yagne, Claude Lorraine to Chateau 
Margaux, and Poussin toa draught of 
hot blood; remarking in regard to the 
last-mentioned—“TI don’t like indulg- 
inginsuch tremendousdrink.” Then, 
taking his reader by the button-hole, 
““ Confess,” now, says he, “how 
many times you have read Béranger, 
and how many Milton? If you go to 
the Starand Garter,don’t you grow sick 
of that vast luscious landscape, and 
long for the sight of a couple of cows, 
ora donkey, and a few yards of com- 
mon.” Yet, loving Béranger thus 
entirely, he is, nevertheless, in these 
very volumes but indifferently suc- 
cessful in his attempted imitations of 
the master song-writer. Instance those 
versions of Roi d’Yvetot, Le 
Grenier, and Roger Bontemps, in 
which, as he himself observes so hap- 
pily of translations, “the flavour and 
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sparkle have evaporated in the de- 
canting.” If feeble, however, in his 
insular echo of those glorious chan- 
sons, he is admirably bold, vigorous, 
and discriminative in his criticisms 
upon another and a very different 
branch of French literature. His 
masterly survey, we mean, of one or 
two species of prose fiction, then, and 
some of them still, popular among 
our Gallic neighbours. Herewith he 
puts forward an earnest plea for ro- 
mances in general, all-unconscious of 
some he himself was to write in the 
hereafter, exclaiming derisively to 
those sedate big-wigs who avowedly 
despise novels—‘‘ Go and bob for 
triangles from the Pons Asinorum!” 

Incomparably the happiest evi- 
dences ever given of his capacity as 
a reviewer of novels and sovaiais 
are those afforded through his search- 
ing and scornful satire upon George 
Sand (otherwise Madame Dudevant), 
and the New Apocalypse. One after 
another, he subjects to the inexorable 
scrutiny of common sense the various 
masterpieces of that intellectual her- 
maphrodite, selecting each in turn, 
as though it were some glittering 
reptile pinned down upon the page, 
and placed under the lens of the 
critical microscope. “ Indiana”—di- 
rectly attacking marriage as a religi- 
ous and social institution! “ Valen- 
tine” —advocating an amiable licence 
in all things for young men and young 
maidens! “ Lelia”—what does he 
call it —“‘a regular topsyturvifica- 
tion of morality, or thieves’ and pros- 
titutes’ apotheosis !” Finally, “ Spiri- 
dion” —the religious, or rather ethical 
manifesto of George Sand, in which 
that epicene prophet boldly declares 
for Pantheism! Here it is that, in 
words worthy of the then, and long 
afterwards, unrecognised genius with- 
in him—words as noble in their elo- 
quence as any to which his pen has 
since then in his happiest moments 
given visible utterance —Thackeray 
breaks forth at last in this cry of 
burning and reverent indignation— 
“QO, awful, awful name of God! 
Light unbearable! Mystery unfa- 
thomable! Vastness immeasurable ! 


Who are these who come forward to 
explain the mystery, and gaze un- 
blinking into the depths of the light, 
and measure the immeasurable vast- 
ness to a hair? O name that God’s 
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eople of old did fear to utter! O 
fight that God’s prophet would have 
perished had he seen! Who are 
those that are now so familiar with 
it?’ Itis no mere professional jes- 
ter who talks to us thus from the 
“ Paris Sketch Book,” but an earnest 
thinker, who is already scanning the 
philosophy of life with a clear and 
comprehensive intelligence. 

Our examination of these earliest 
volumes from the hand of Mr. 
Thackeray has been thus minute and 
lengthened intentionally. The pro- 
duction is, doubtless, little more in 
itself than a careless prelude to all 
his elaborate and ornate after per- 
formances. Yetitis a prelude, we can- 
not but think, in which the gamut of 
the hitherto untouched organ was 
sounded—however carelessly— from 
the treble to the diapason. As such, 
it appears to us not altogether unin- 
teresting to recall some of those prefa- 
tory trills and roulades, some of those 
forgotten chords and harmonies, thus 
distinctly to remembrance. 

The following year, 1841, witnessed 
Mr. Titmarsh’s reappearance before 
the reviewers, bearing in his hand, 
however, this time only a miniature 
volume, in which he recounted, in 
three letters addressed to Miss Smith 
of London, the incidents accompany- 
ing the obsequies, thenceforth famous 
in history as “The Second Funeral 
of Napoleon.”* It was a timely ef- 
fusion enough—not by any means 
one in the ordinary acceptation of 
the phrase Gpropos des bottes, being, 
in point of fact, literally dpropos to 
the celebrated Jack Boots of the Lit- 
tle Corporal! Boots, by the way, 
far beyond the seven-leagued boots 
of the nursery tale—having traversed 
kingdoms and empires during the 
wearer’s lifetime, in strides preterna- 
turally gigantesque ; and now, after 
death, carrying him at one stride 
from Slane’s Falley, under the sha- 
dow of the willows of St. Helena, to 
his place of final and imperial sepul- 
ture under the dome of the Invalides. 

Although Mr. Titmarsh is a true 
Briton, and, therefore, appears to have 
felt somehow constrained to look with 
an eye askance upon the pageant he 
has recently been witnessing, he can- 
not help blurting out, once in a way, 
an indication of ‘hero-worship worthy 
of a true Bonapartist. Relating the 
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historic fact, how the old soldiers and 
the villagers walked miles and miles 
across country to the borders of the 
Seine, in order that they might see 
the boat pass by with its twinkling 
chapelle ardente; and how those vete- 
rans and peasants knelt down there 
on the banks, and prayed with stream- 
ing eyes for the repose of the soul of 
the Emperor and King Napoleon, 
Thackeray cannot help exclaiming, 
“Something great and good must have 
been in this man; something loving 
and kindly, that has kept his name so 
cherished in the popular memory, and 
gained him such lasting reverence and 
affection.” Yet, for all that, the let- 
ters are written in a sardonic spirit 
throughout; even from the commence- 
ment of the first epistle, in which 
there is sarcastic talk about that verit- 
able banyan tree, spreading and drop- 
ping tendrils down and taking fresh 
root, and expanding inté a wider and 
a wider forest perpetually—the Hum- 
bug Plant! Nay, so little is the en- 
thusiasm of the writer kindled by the 
spectacle at which he is assisting, so 
feebly is his record of it coloured with 
anything like infatuation, so keen a 
regard still does he preserve for the 
ludicrous in the midst of the ceremo- 
nial of the reinterment, that he there 
makes that most ridiculous mention 
of the signal-cry uttered by the Com- 
mandant of the National Guard—the 
signal reverberating in the silence of 
the sacred edifice, and sounding in Mr. 
Titmarsh’s profane ears like nothing 
less extremely absurd than “ Harrum 
—Hump!” Inexpiation, so to speak, 
however, of what might seem but 
flippant in the eyes of another even 
than an Imperialist, there is appended 
to the prose narrative of the Second 
Funeral, the poetic “Chronicle of the 
Drum,” a ballad history recounting 
the warlike glories of France from 
the days of the Great Condé to those 
of the Greater Napoleon— 
“The story of two hundred years 
Writ on the parchment of a drum.” 

It is chanted, this stirring war- 
song, appropriately by the lips of the 
Veteran Pierre, one of the Emperor's 
Old Guardsmen. As the grizzled war- 
rior sings to us— 

“This cross, ‘twas the Emperor gave it, 

(God bless him !) it covers a blow ; 

I had it at Austerlitz fight, 

As I beat on my drum in the snow :” 
we needs must listen to the close ; 
we are under the glamour of an eye 
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as glittering as that of the Ancient 
Mariner. Altogether this ditty is, 
perhaps, the best sustained among 
the lyrical efforts of Mr. Thackeray. 
And although it might with truth be 
described as also one of the most 
successful, it is far from being our 
own peculiar favourite. Better than 
this, that charming reminiscence of 
the Temple, ‘The Cane-bottomed 
Chair ;” trolling off with— 
“In tattered old slippers that toast at the bars, 
And a ragged old jacket, perfumed with 
cigars: 
Away from the world, with its toils and its 
cares, 
I've a snug little kingdom, up four pair of 
stairs.” 

Best beautiful that homely realm of 
day-dreams, because there, in the 
embrace of that old Cane-bottomed 
Chair, Fanny one morning sat en- 
throned so bewitchingly— 

“It was but a moment she sate in this place, 
She’d a scarf on her neck, and a smile on her 
face; 
A smile on her face, and a rose in her hair, 
And she sate there and bloomed, in my cane- 
bottomed chair.” 

Better to us than that roaring blood- 
bespattered “Chronicle of the Drum;” 
the delectable souvenir of Paris life, 
vreserved to us in “The Ballad of 

souillabaisse.” 
‘When first I saw ye, cari luoghi, 
I'd scarce a beard upon my face, 
And now a grizzied, grim, old fogy, 
1 sit, and wait for Bouillabaisse.” 

Better, ah! how immeasurably 
better, the cordial hand-grasp of each 
line of ‘The Mahogany Tree” — 

“ Here let us sport, 
Boys, as we sit, 
Laughter and wit 
Flashing so free. 
Life is but short— 
When we are gone, 
Let them sing on 
Round the old tree.” 

Still sing on with us, warm heart, 
large heart, and gentle— 

*« Evenings we knew, 
Happy as this; 

Faces we miss, 

Pleasant to see. 

Kind hearts and true, 
Gentle and just, 

Peace to your dust; 

We sing round the tree.” 

Surely, this is the dear old song of 
home for us all. As such we prize it. 
As such we love it. This, if we must 
perforce make choice from among 
them, we may perhaps select as of 
all the lyrics of Thackeray, our own 
especial favourite. 





